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PREFAC E. 


At length comes into the world, the Fir ft Jb- 
Inwe of the lli/lon / of the lle.be llion , and Or// 
Wars in Kuala nd , hey an in the Year 10-11, n i!h 
///e precedent fnjfispes and a id Ions that contri¬ 
buted thereunto, and the t.appy laid and (_bn- 
c/nfton thereof. In/ the h tufts h/efted lie ft ora¬ 
tion, and Jicfnrn, upon the ‘loth of May in 
the h ear 1G60 ; written I>y Kdward Karl of 
Clarendon, once Lord I ligh Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, and Chancellor of the funons Cnivcr- 
fily of Oxford. r l he lirlt of tliete great digni- 
ties King Charles the Second had conferred 
on him, whillt he was yet in baniihment with 
him ; which he held, after the Melioration, above 
tcven years, with the univertal approbation of 
the whole kingdom, and the general applaule of 
all good men, for his jultice, integrity, lound 
judgment, and eminent fufficieney in the dil- 
charge of that office ; a praite, which none of 
his enemies ever denied him, in any time. The 
other he received from the choice of the Uni- 
vertity, who, upon the vacancy of that place, by 
the death of the Marquis of Hertford, then Duke 
of Somerfet, judged they could not better mani- 
voi„ i. b fell 
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fell their fteadinefs in the caufe for which they 
had fuflered, and their refolutions of adhering 
to their old principles, in fupport of the Church 
of England, and the ancient monarchical go¬ 
vernment of this kingdom, than in choofing to 
place the protection of their in fere ft in both 
under the care of one, w ho had fo early diftin- 
guilhed himfelf, even from the fir It approaches 
of the civil war, in averting and maintaining 
the difircllcd rights of the Church and Crown. 

This Hiflory was firfl begun by the exprefs 
command of King Charles the Firlt, who, hav¬ 
ing a defire that an account of the calamities, 
God was pleated to infliCt on the unhappy part 
of his reign, fliould be reported to potlerity by 
lbme worthy, honell, and knowing man, thought 
he could not appoint any one more adorned 
with fuch qualifications, than this Author. 

It is a difficult province to write the hiflory 
of the civil wars of a great and powerful na¬ 
tion, where the King was engaged with one 
part of his fubjeCls againti the other, and both 
tides w'ere fufficiently inflamed : and the neceffi- 
ty of fpeaking the truth of feveral great men, 
that w^ere engaged in the quarrel on either fide, 
who may Hill have very confiderable relations, 
defeended from them, now alive, makes the tafk 
invidious, as well as difficult. 

We are not ignorant that there are accounts, 
contained in this following Hifiory, of fome 
eminent perfons in thofe times, that do not 

agree 
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agree with the relations w r e have met with of 
the fame perfons, publifhed in other authors. 
But, betides that they who put forth this Hif- 
tory dare not take upon them to make any al¬ 
terations in a work of this kind, folemnly left 
with them to be publifhed, whenever it fhould 
be publifhed, as it was delivered to them ; they 
eannot but think the world will generally be of 
opinion, that others may as likely have been 
miftaken in the grounds and informations they 
have gone upon, as our Author ; who will be 
eftccmed to have had opportunities, equal at 
leall with any others, of knowing the truth ; 
and, by the candour and impartiality of what he 
relates, may lie believed not to have made any 
wilful mi ttakes. 

However, all things of this nature mutt be 
fubmittcd, as this is, with great deference to the 
judgment of the equal reader ; w ho will meet, 
in his progrel's through this work, with many 
pahages, that, he will judge, may difoblige the; 
potter it of even well meaning men in thole 
day r s ; much more then of fuch as were orally, 
cunning, and wicked enough to defign the mil- 
chiefs that enfued : but he lhall meet with none 
of malice, nor any' but fuch as the Author, upon 
his belt information, took to be impartially true. 
He could not be. ignorant of the rules of a good 
hiftorian, (jvlueh, Cicero fays, are jack founda¬ 
tions. that they arc known to every body), That 
he Jhould not dare to Jpcak any J'a/Jehood ; and 

b 2 f/iou/d 
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Jhould dare to )'peak any truth. And we doubt 
' not, but through the whole progrefs of this 
Uiflory he will be found to have given no occa- 
flon of fufpeet ing his writings guilty of partial 
favour , or unjujl enmity ; and we hope, tliat the 
reprefenting the truth, without any mixture of 
private paliion or animofity, will be fo far frojn 
giving offence to any ingenuous man of this 
time, that it will be received rather as an in- 
llruciion to the prelent age, than a reproach 
upon the lalt. 

Moreover, the tendernefs that might feem 
due, out of charity, good manners, and good na¬ 
ture, to our countrymen, our neighbours, or our 
relations, hath been indulged a long fpace of 
time ; and might potiibly be abufed, if it Ihoukl 
not give way, at lafi:, to the ufefulncfs of making 
this work public, in an age, when fo many me¬ 
moirs, narratives, and pieces of hifiory come out, 
as it were on purpofe to jultify the taking up 
arms againll that King, and to blacken, revile, 
and ridicule the laercd Majelty of an anointed 
head in ditlrcfs ; and when fo much of the fenfc 
of religion to God, and of allegiance and duty to 
th& Crown, is fo defaced, that it is already, within 
little more than fifty years finee the murder com¬ 
mitted on that pious Prince, by r fome men made 
a myftery to judge, on whole fide was the right, 
and on which the Rebellion is to be charged. 

We’hope therefore it will be judged neccllkry 
as well as ufeful, that an impartial account of 

the 
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t’he mo ft. material paflages of thofe unhappy 
times fhould at laft come out; and that we fhall 
have the general approbation, for having con¬ 
tributed thus far to awaken men to that honefty, 
juftice, loyalty, and piety, which formerly Eng- 
, liftimen have been valuable for, and without 
which it is impoftible any government, difcipline, 
or authority can be long maintained. 

There is no doubt, but this good King had 
fome infirmities and imperfections ; and might 
thereby be milled into tome miftakes in govern¬ 
ment, which the nation, in Parliament rep re¬ 
lented, might have reformed by moderate and 
peaceful eounfels. But the reformation loll its 
name, and its nature too, when fo many acts 
palled b\' him in Parliament, that did rellrain the 
prerogative of the Crown from doing the mifi- 
chiefs it had been taxed with, had not the effect 
they ought to have met with, of reftraining the 
people too from farther demands ; and when the 
inordinate ambition, anger, and revenge of fome 
of the great leaders could not be limited within 
any bounds, till they had involved the nation in 
blood, deftroyed many thoufands of their own 
countrymen and fellow citizens, and brought at 
laft: their own Sovereign to lofe his head on a 
tcaffold, under a pretended form of an High 
Court of Juftice, unprecedented from the begin¬ 
ning of the world ; and, to finilh their work, 
drriu"'b'verthrown all the laws of their own coun¬ 
try, in the defence of which, they would have 

b 3 had 
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had it thought, they had been obliged to draw 
their fwords. 

Without queftion, every body that fhall duly 
contider the whole account of thefe tranfa<ftions, 
will be able to impute mithukes, xnifcarriages, and 
faults enough to both tides: and we thall leave 
them to their own fedate and compofed refec¬ 
tions. But we cannot omit making this one 
oblervation, that where any king by ill judg¬ 
ment, or ill fortune, of his own, or thofe en- 
trufted by him in the chief adminiftration of his 
government, happens to fall into an intereft con¬ 
trary to that of his people, and will purfue that 
mitlake, that prince mult have terrible conflicts 
in the courfe of his reign, which way foever the 
controverfy ends. On the other hand, that peo¬ 
ple, who, though invaded and oppreffed in their 
jult rights and liberties, lliall not reft fatisfied 
with reafonable reparations and fecurities, but, 
having got power into their hands, will make 
unjuftifiable ufe of it, to the utter lubverfion of 
that government they are bound in duty and 
allegiance to fupport, do but at laft make rods 
for their own backs, and very often bring upon 
themfelves, from other hands, a more fevere 
bondage than that they had thook off. 

To demonftrate this general oblervation, let it 
be conlidcred in particular, what was the ad¬ 
vantage this poor nation gained from all the 
victories obtained over King Charles in thcTiCm, 
and, afterwards, in the imprilbning, and profe- 

cuting 
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cuting him to death : what amends did it make 
for the infringement and prejudice, they com¬ 
plained of, in their rights and liberties, to fet up 
the Prote&or Cromwell, who, under a tlioul'and 
artifices and cruelties, intended no other re¬ 
formation, but, inftead of whips, to chaliife the 
,j>oor people with leorpions; and, inftead of their 
idol Commonwealth, which l'ome had vainly 
imagined to thcmfelves, to make himfelf that 
very hated thing, a King, which had been lb 
abominable in his own fight ? And after him, 
what did all the other feveral forts of govern¬ 
ment, fet up fometimes to gratify the ambition 
of one party, and l'ometimes of another, end in, 
but fo many feveral ways of opprefilon ; which, 
after many years fpent in exhaufting the blood 
and treal'ure of their country, at length made way 
for the happy reftoration of the fon and family 
of that King, (whom they had fo barbaroufly 
brought to an untimely end), w ith the utmoft 
fcorn and derifion of all that had pretended to 
rule in his Head ? 

Here we might defeend into particulars, to 
make out the other part of our obfervation, by 
giving inltances, how fome of our own Kings 
have, unhappily, been led into very dangerous 
miftakes in their government ; and how T many 
years have palled almoft in one perpetual ftrife, 
and unfortunate contention between the Prince 
the people, in points of the highest conle- 
quence; and elpecially thofe, which have brought 

b 4 the 
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the Prince, fometimes, under the difadvantageous f 
-fufpicion of being inclined to the love of arbi¬ 
trary power, and favouring the Popilli religion ; 
than which the molt mortal enemies to the 
Crown of England cannot pollibly contrive, or 
with, more miferable circumliances for it to be 
involved in. But we are rather delirous to draw 
a veil over all the calamities, that have pro¬ 
ceeded from this caufc ; as well been life the im- 
preihons thole miliakes have made, and the 
marks they have left behind them, will not calily 
be worn out ; as that it might look like intuiting 
over their misfortunes, who have been the chief 
lofers by them ; which we have in no kind 
the inclination or the heart to do : neither 
would we be thought to give 1 countenance, by 
w hat we write, to the opinions of thole, who 
would juliify the riling up i;i arms of fubjeebs, to 
do themlelves right in any controveriy between 
them and their King. 

Non ha'C in foedcra- 

The nature of our excellent, government hath 
provided, in the conltitution of it, other reme¬ 
dies, in a Parliamentary way; wherein both the 
prerogative of the Crow n and the rights of the 
people may be better feeured : and betides, we 
know to whom vengeance peculiarly belongs, 
and that he w ho challenges that power to him- 
ielf will not fuller it to be communicated to i*m r 
other. 

But 
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But we Ihould think ourfelves very fortunate, 
if, in the reflexions we have been making on 
this lubjeX, we have reprelcnted the truth, on 
both tides, with that fairnefs and impartiality, in 
the perplexed condition of our own affairs, that 
all Princes may fee and judge, that it can never 
irrcn to their advantage, to be in an intereft con¬ 
trary to that of their people, nor to give their 
fubjefts unreafonable provocations. For (as in 
other cates, where the laws both of God and 
man are too often broken, though very lirict and 
poll five, fo in this point too) the people may 
not always be relirained from attempting by 
force to do themfelves right, though they ought 
not. 

And we hope no lefs, that the people will be 
convinced, that it were wil'er and better for 
them to obtain the redrefs of their grievances 
by fiich ways, as the ancient laws of this king¬ 
dom have provided : and that the conltitution of 
King, Lords, and Commons, is the happielt com- 
polition of government in the w orld; and fo 
fuited to the nature of Englilhmen generally, 
that though it be expelled for a time, yet it will 
return. 

We would therefore heartily with both for 
Prince and people, if either of them Ihould be 
guilty of any irregular deviations from their own 
channels, that they w ho are injured would con- 
.-fcejut** themfelves with gentle applications, and 
moderate remedies, left the laft error be worle 

than 
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tfian the firft: and above all, that whofoever mav 
have a thought of ruling in this land, may be 
throughly convinced in his own judgment, that 
it is a crown of briars and thorns that mull be 
let on his head, without he can fatisly all rea- 
fonable men, that it is his fixed principle and re- 
folution, inviolably to defend our religion, apd 
preferve our laws. 

Upon the whole matter, we have often won¬ 
dered, and reft ftill amazed, that any Prince fhould 
care to govern a people againft their nature, their 
inclinations, and their laws. What glory can it 
be to a Prince of a great fpirit, to lubdue and 
break the hearts of his own fubjetfts, with whom 
he fhould live properly as a lheplierd with his 
flock ? If two lovers, who fhould pafs their time 
in renewing, repeating, and returning all the of¬ 
fices of friendfhip, kindnefs, tendernel's, and love, 
were, inllead of that, unluckily contriving al¬ 
ways to crofs, oppofe, and torment one another, 
what could be the effetft of fuch a converlation, 
but vexation and anguifh in the beginning, a fhort- 
lived correfpondence, and hatred and contempt 
in the conclufion ? 

Our conftitution is the main point ever to be 
regarded, which, God be praifed, hath been pre- 
ferved through fo many ages. I’or though there 
have been fome men often found, and of great 
parts too, who, for their private advantages, are 
aiding 1 , fometiines the Monarch, and fomefekae« 
the party that would be a commonwealth, under 

lpecious 
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ipecious pretences for the public good, to exceed 
the limits the conftitution hath preferibed in this 
country ; yet the nation Hill finds, in all ages, 
fome truly public fpirits, that preferve it from be¬ 
ing long impofed upon. There is a craft, and a 
perpetual fubtilty, that men of private interefi 
'mutt work with to fupport their own dcfigns : 
but the true interefi of the kingdom is the plain- 
eft thing in the world : it is what every body in 
England finds and feels, and knows to be right, 
and they are not long a finding it neither. This 
is that interefi, that is fupported non tarn Jama, 
quam J'ua vi; its own weight ftill keeps it Heady 
againrt all the floras that can be brought to beat 
upon it, either from the ignorance of ftrangers 
to our conftitution, or the violence of any, that 
project to themfelves w r ild notions of appealing 
to the people out of Parliament, (a Parliament 
fitting), as it w ere to a fourth eftate of the realm ; 
and calling upon them to come and take their 
lhare in the direction of the public and moll 
important confultations. This wo conceive to 
be another w ay of undermining the ancient and 
true conftitution, but not like to be more ef¬ 
fectual than fome others, that have been tric'd 
before; fince we have the experience that no 
violence, nor almoft ruin, hath, hitherto, hin¬ 
dered it from fettling again upon its old founda¬ 
tion. 

' 'There hath been, w ithin the compafs of few 
years, much talk, and, God knows, too many ill 

effects 
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effects too, of factions in this kingdom ; and we/ 
have lived, in our days, to fee the two great 
parties, of late known by the names of Whig 
and Tory, directly change their ground; and 
thole, who were formerly the anti-courtiers, be¬ 
come as pliant and oblequious, as ever they were 
who had been the molt found fault with on thav 
feore. But we are humbly of opinion, that, at 
this time of day, neither of thole parties have the 
game in their hands, as they have formerly per¬ 
haps fancied to thcmfelves. But they who thall 
be fo honelt, and fo wife, eontiant !y to prefer the 
true intereft of England to that of any other 
country or people, prelervc the religion and the 
laws, protect and promote the trade of the na¬ 
tion, thriftily and providently adminitler the 
public treafure, and ltudy to maintain the fo- 
vereignty of our leas, fo naturally, fo anciently, 
and fo judly the true defence of this kingdom ; 
that bodv, whomfoever it tliall be computed of, 
lhall have the weight of England on its tide ; 
and if there can be any of another frame, they 
mull, in the end, prove fo many miferable rotten 
reeds. 

Well may other princes and Rates, whole litu- 
ation requires it for their own lecurity, lind it 
their interell, for the prelervation of their credit 
and reputation among!! their neighbours, to keep 
conftantly in pay great numbers of land forces : 
in which they are ilill vying one with the otlu*f 7 
and heading who can rail'c his tlioufands, and 

who 
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ho liis ten thou lands : but they will be found 
but young llatefmen for our government, who ean 
think it advitable, that the ilrength of this illand 
lliould be mealured by proportions fo unfuitable 
to its true glory and greatnels. As well might 
David have thought it reijuilite, when he was to 
'encounter the great giant of the Philillines, that 
he likewife mult have had a ftatf to liis fpear like a 
weaver’s beam. But that man alter Hod’s own 
heart thought it more expedient to his advantage 
over the enemy he was to contend with, to come 
againtt him with arms that he had tried, and that 
he could wield. When Saul armed him with 
his own armour, and put an helmet of hrajs on 
his head, and. armed him u'ilh a coat of mail, 
David himfelf fays, lie could not go noth thejc , 
for he had not proved them. Which makes us a 
little retlecf on the circumRanees of our own 
nation, that, whereas the fleet of England hath 
been renowned, through fo many ages, for the 
honour and lecurity of this kingdom, in their 
latter days, by an unaccountable improvidence, 
our care has been more indultrioully applied to 
the railing great numbers of land forces, than in 
maintaining and fupporting the glorious ancient 
bulwarks of our country; and when we have to do 
with an enemy, whom we fo far excel in Ilrength 
at lea, that, with a little more than ordinary ap¬ 
plication, we might hope to rellrain his exorbi- 
•tar.t* power by our naval expeditions, vv'e have 
employed our greatell indullry, and a vail ex- 

pcnce. 
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pence, to attack him by land in that part, where, 
by the flrength of his numerous garrilons, he 
muft be, for many years, at lealt, invulnerable. 

But it is to be hoped the great allies them- 
felves, to whom, we doubt not, the Englifh na¬ 
tion wifhes all happinefs and profperity, as being 
bound up with them in the fame intereft, will p.t 
laft be fenfible, that this kingdom cannot be ufe- 
ful to the common caufe in any other way, fo 
much as at fea. The lituation of this Country 
adapts it for advantages by fea : the trade of it 
enables it to go on with a war by fea ; and nei¬ 
ther of them can long bear a great expence of a 
war in a foreign land : the experience of former 
fuccefles at fea makes the nation ever fond of 
employing its vigour there : and the perpetual 
jealoufy that, fome time or other, endeavours 
may be ufed, by the increafe of land forces, to 
advance another greatnefs, and another intereft, 
will fix the genius of the nation flill to depend on 
its greatnefs, and its fecurity by fea. 

Suadcre Principi quod oporteat, magni laboris; 
affcntatio erga Principem qucmcunque fine affe&tu 
pcragitur, was a faying of Tacitus, and one of 
thofe that is perpetually verified. For we fee, in 
all times, how compliance and flattery gets the 
better of honefty and plain dealing. All men 
indeed love belt thofe that dilpute not with 
them ; a misfortune, whilft it is amongfl private 
perfons, that is not fo much taken noticf wif; 
but it becomes remarkable, and grows a public 

calamity. 
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Calamity,, when this uncomely obfequioufnefs is 
pradtifed towards great Princes, who are apt to 
millake it for duty, and to prefer it before fuch 
advice as is really good for their fervice ; at leall 
till the folly and vanity of fuch proceedings 
•comes to be feen through ; and then the reward 
of. their unfealbnablf courtlhip frequently over¬ 
takes the miferable authors, though the difcovery 
come too late to preferve from ruin the mailer, 
who hath been deluded. 

An eminent poet of our own nation calls this 
flattery the food of fools ; and yet it is a plant lb 
guarded and fenced about, fo cherilhed and pro- 
lervcd in all courts, that it never fails of bringing 
forth much wretched fruit; and will ever do fo, 
till God Almighty lhall fend fuch a difccrning 
fpirit into the hearts of Princes, as may enable 
them to diflinguilh between thole that lerve to 
obtain their own ends, and thofe who have 
only in their view the true intereft and honour 
of their matters ; and to punilh, inltead of en¬ 
couraging, thofe bold corrupters of all right 
judgment, jultice, honelty, and truth. 

If at any time it might be hoped this dan¬ 
gerous generation of men fliould be difcountc- 
naneed, one might be allowed to look for it in 
an age, when a revolution hath been thought 
neceflary to make a reformation : for where the 
foundations of the earth were taken to be out of 
comfe, more lteadinefs, a itridler virtue, ‘and a 
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more unblameable adminiftration will be exped- 
ed to come in the room of it. 

If Princes would bear it, it would be an ad¬ 
vantage to them, as well as happinefs to their 
lubjeds, to hear plain and bold truths, when de¬ 
livered with duty, and decency, and privacy, 
from their faithful fervants, in their own life¬ 
time ; wliilfl they might yet redrefs and correct 
any miflakes of their judgment, or will. But 
becaufe they generally defend themfelves from 
thofe approaches by their greatnefs, and the awe 
they ulually llrike on thole tliat come near them, 
the next bell way to incline them to refled: duly 
upon themfelves, is to get them to read the me¬ 
morials of times pall: where they will fee how 
thole who have once governed the world are 
treated, when thejy are dead and gone ; and that 
it is the privilege and pradice of all prelent ages, 
to fpeak without rellraint of thofe that are pall : 
as, we may be confident, the next that comes 
after this we live in, will not forget to put their 
damp, and their cenfure, on w^hat they lhall 
judge good, or bad, in any part of it. And this 
truth will be allowed in all times, that a great 
Ring, w ho is know r n to govern in his own per- 
lbn, who is not managed by his miniflers, but 
does himfelf give the diredion, the life, and de¬ 
termination to all his commands, as he ouaht to 
have die glory, and the merit of his condud and 
lkill, brought to his ow n account without a Tivah" 

ft 
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iy lie will have the misfortune of having the er¬ 
rors of his i-cign, if any there be, imputed like- 
wile to himfelf. 

We have been led, from one dep to another, 
farther than the fcope of a Preface to this Hif- 
tory might properly have drawn us, were it not 
that the obfervation of the mifcarriages in former 
times, continued down by degrees, as we con¬ 
ceive, from the like miilake, and the like root 
of animoflty and difeontent, had engaged us to 
make fome remarks on the moll eminent of them, 
and to lay them together in one view, for every 
man’s calm judgment and animadverlion, as the 
bed; means, in our opinion, to prevent any fuch 
for the future. Which makes us hope the 
reader will not be offended with fome exeurlions, 
upon publilhing fuch a work, that hath fo much 
of information and inllruCtion in it, that it mull 
furnifh to every one great variety of reflections ; 
and, amongll others, the obfervation of this par¬ 
ticular, and almotl continual misfortune to all 
Princes, who are apt to think that, out of the 
great numbers of their fubjects, and the crowd 
of their courtiers and flatterers, they can never 
want a fupply of jufl and faithful fervants; which 
makes them fo little value, and fo often throw 
away, their heft and abled minifters; whereas 
there is in truth nothing fo difficult for a Prince, 
as to find a good, honefl, jud, well tempered, 
and impartial iervant; and it is almod impolli- 
ble to preferve him long. For wliofocver comes 
VOL. i, . c to 
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to tlie yoke of tine painful drudgery in his mas¬ 
ter's lervice, from that moment creates to him- 
felf l'o many induftrious enemies, as he cannot 
gratify in all their feveral wild pretentions, to 
dilplace and deliroy him. So that l'uch a man’s 
Ration mull be extreme ilippery, and his favour 
oftentimes lliort-lived, whole whole time being 
taken up in promoting the folid greatnefs of his 
matter, and the good of his country, he cannot 
have leilure to take care of himlelf. For whillt 
he is m atching the enemies of the Hate, and lay¬ 
ing foundations for the happinefs of future times, 
as well as for the fecurity of the prclent, and 
looking after all the parts of the adminillration ; 
that the religion of the land may be reverenced ; 
the juftice of the nation unblemithed ; the re¬ 
venues of the Crown carefully and honeltly col¬ 
lected, and diltributed with an equal hand of ge- 
neroiity and good hulbandry, according to the 
feveral occalions that may require either ; how 
can fuch a minilter be watching the fecret; ma¬ 
chinations of the enviers and undenniners of his 
credit and honetty ? And therefore he may be 
forgiven, if, being confeious to himfelf of his 
own integrity towards the public, he contemns 
the little arts of ill deligning men ; by which 
however, from the firll hour of his entering into 
the lervice of his mailer, he is continually pur- 
fued, till he is at length hunted down, and un¬ 
avoidably dellroyed at Court. 

We do not intend here to write the particu¬ 
lars 
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Ws of the life of this Author ; but we may lay 
in thort, that fuch a figure as is here defcribed of 
a great and fuperior minifter, and, in fome de¬ 
gree, of a favourite too, this excellent man made, 
for about two years after the reltoration of the 
King his matter, who, dui'ing that time, relied 
entirely on his advice and conduct. There were 
indeed fome other great and wife men, whom 
the King, for fome conliderable time, confuhed 
in his weightieft affairs. There was the Earl of 
Southampton, then I,ord High Treafurer of Eng¬ 
land, with whom our Author had alwaj's an en¬ 
tire and fait fricndthip, and whom all men, that 
knew him, honoured for his great abilities, and 
eminent integrity. There was the Duke of Al¬ 
bemarle, then Lord General, who had the ho¬ 
nour and good fortune of bringing molt things, 
and men, at that time to bear together, for the 
reltoration of that King, and the royal family to 
the feat of their anceliors. There was the then 
Marquis of Ormond, foon after his Majetly’s re¬ 
turn made Lord Steward of the Houlehold, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; who had not only 
followed, but even graced his matter’s fortunes, 
in all the time of his exile, with the attendance 
of fo eminent and meritorious a fubject ; wdio 
had often ventured his perlbn, and loti all his 
large etlate in the lleady purfuit of loyalty and 
duty to the Crown, and zeal for the true reli¬ 
gion. There was the Earl of Sandwich*, who 
had, when Admiral, and General at fea, to his 

e 2 tliare 
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(hare the glorious part of bringing the fleet of 
England, and the body of the Englilli teamen, to 
concur in the King’s refloration ; and had, before 
that time, been very meritorious towards his Ma- 
jeily, as is mentioned at large in the enfuing 
parts of this Hiflory. Thele were the principal ; 
and befides thele, there was one more, who, 
though in a different rank, was admitted, at that 
time, into the moil intimate trull and confidence, 
old Secretary Nicholas ; who had lerved his two 
mailers. King Charles the firft and fecond, with 
fb much faithfulncls and integrity, as to be juftlv 
entitled to a part in the molt important adnnnil- 
tration. But, without the leafi: delign of detract¬ 
ing from the credit or interett of thele great and 
honourable perl'ons, we may truly lay, our Au¬ 
thor had the preference of them all in the King’s 
favour and elteem ; and by his prudence, know¬ 
ledge, and experience, in w hich he lliared with 
the others, and his indefatigable labour and pains, 
wherein, it is molt certain, they did not Ihare 
with him, he had the happinefs, without their 
envy, and with their concurrence, to have the 
greatelt Ihare in diipoling the minds of the peo¬ 
ple, and the King too, to agree then on i'uch 
meafures in Parliament, as laid the foundation of 
that peace, plenty, and prolperity this nation 
hath enjoyed fince. 

He had the happinefs to have the greatefi: Ihare 
in preferring the conftitution of our government 
entire, w hen the then prefent temper of the peo¬ 
ple 
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ipie was. but too ready to have gone into any un¬ 
due compliance with the Crown. 

He had the happinefs, amongft feveral other 
good a6ts of Parliament, to have the greateft 
lliare in compaffing and perfe6ting the a61 of 
Oblivion and Indemnity ; the a6t for confirming 
Judicial Proceedings; and the act of Uniformity ; 
by which the people of England were quieted in 
their minds, and fettled in their potTetlions ; and 
the Church of England redeemed from the op- 
preflions it had lain under, and efiablilhed and 
let up by the law of the land, as it was alfo by 
our blefled Saviour’s promile to all thofe that 
lerve him in holinefs and truth, on that Rock, 
againfl which the gates of bell were not to pre¬ 
vail. This is that Church, which defires to have 
her do6trinc underllood, as w ell as obeyed ; and 
which depends on the infallibility of Scripture 
for her guide ; but never could be drawn to al¬ 
low it to any mortal men, whether in a fingle 
perfon, or a greater number ; and which, of all 
the Churches in the world, docs mofl rationally 
inform her members in the practice of pure re¬ 
ligion and undefiled towards God, with decency 
in worlliip, without affe6tation, fuperltition, or 
oftentation ; and obedience to the King, with 
due regard to the confutation and the laws of 
the land. By God’s blcffing on thefe means, 
our Author had the happinefs to leave lading 
monuments of his judgment and his pidty ; of 

c 3 his 
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liis loyalty to his Prince, and his entire love to 

his country. 

•/ 

It was during the minillry of this perfon, and 
whilft he was in his great eft credit, that memo¬ 
rable expreffion was ufed, in one of King Charles 
the Second’s fpcechcs to both Iloufes: That in all 
his deliberations and actions, his principal con- 
iideration fhould be. What will a Parliament think 
of them ? 

Every body then knew, by whofe advice that 
King was inclined to make that wife declara¬ 
tion. And certainly it had been happy for him, 
if be had always praClifcd it ; and all Eng¬ 
land hath reafon to with, that all minifters had 
continued, to this day, to give the like whole- 
fomc counfel. 


JLc till erinil artes, 

faid our Author, to a King of England : Keep 
always well with your Parliaments. Let no 
vain whimfey of the example of other countries, 
but utterly impracticable in this, delude you. 
Keep always in the true intereit of the nation ; 
and a King of England is the greateft and hap- 
pielt Prince in the world. 

IIow this perfon came firft to lelTen in his 
credit, and afterwards, in the fpace of about five 
years, to fall quite out of that King’s favour, to 
be difgraced, as the language at Court is, and 
banilhed, muft be a little touched ; and we fhall 

make 
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make an.end. They who were then mol! con¬ 
cerned in his misfortunes, and felt the mod fen- 
lible drokes of his Majedy’s difpleafiure in their 
family, have it not in their hearts to lay any 
thing hard at the door of that King, once a mod 
gracious and indulgent malter to our Author, 
and who was certainly not of a dilpolition to do 
harlh things to any body ; and who, as we have 
reafon to believe, out of the fenfe of unkind 
ufage to the father, did afterwards, by his own 
lingular goodnefs and favour, much againd the 
mind of fome in credit with him, draw his 
two fons, who yet furvive, into a very great de¬ 
gree of trull and confidence near him ; and par¬ 
ticularly bellowed on the fecond extraordinary 
marks of honour and bounty, that are to delcend 
to his pollerity. 

We take them both to be men of to much 
piety to their father, and fo much fpirit in them- 
1 elves, that they would by no means be bribed 
to omit any thing upon this occafion, that might 
be of ufe or advantage to the honour of one 
they owe fo much duty to; if they could con¬ 
ceive, that there was need, at this time of day, 
to contribute to the judification of his inno- 
cency. The world hath killed long enough, 
dnee the misfortunes of this honourable perlon, 
to be throughly convinced, that there was no¬ 
thing in all thole articles exhibited againd him 
in Parliament, that did in the lead toifch or 
concern him. One of his fons, then of the 

c 4 Houle 
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Houfe of Commons, offered in that Houle, that 
if they who acculed him would but take the 
pains to prove to the Houle any one of the 
articles, and take which they would, if they 
made out but any one of them all, himlelf, and 
all his friends, would acknowledge him guilty of 
all. * • 

But there is no need now of the vindication 
of fucli a man, whom every body, in their con- 
fciences, do not only acquit of any crime, but 
all good men fjpeak of with honour; and who 
liill lives in the opinion of all true Englifh- 
men, in as high a reputation as any man to this 
dav. 

4 / 

Vet, although we intend to decline all manner 
of retied ion on the memory of that King, we 
may be allowed to fay, that that excellently w’ell 
natured Prince, who did very few ill natured 
things in his reign, was prevailed upon, in this 
cafe, not only to put out of his lervice one of 
1 lie moll faithful and ancient fervants then alive 
to his father, or himlelf, (wdiich is not to be fo 
much complained of; for it w ould be a hard tie 
i ndeed for a Prince to be, as it w'ere, married to 
his fervants for better, for worfe), but to confent 
to an act of Parliament, that obliged this his 
poor fervant to end his days in baniiliment, with 
old age and infirmities to attend him: this might 
be thought a little hard-hearted to inflict upon a 
man, »who had the honour and happinefs, in 
the more vigorous part of his life, to have led 

the 
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the King, himfelf through his own exile, with 
credit and dignity, and in more honour and repu¬ 
tation, than ufually attends unfortunate Princes, 
that are deprived of their own dominions ; and 
at lait, in the fulnets of God’s own time, had the 
happinefs to have fo contiderable a thare in the 
conduct of his relloration. For it was by this 
Author principally, that the continual corre- 
fpondence was kept up with the loyal party in 
England, in order to cultivate good thoughts of 
his Majelty in tlxe minds of his people, and to 
bring them, in fome fort, acquainted with his 
temper and difpofition, before they could know 
his perlbn. This Author likewife framed, dif- 
pofed, and drew thole letters and declarations 
from Breda, which had fo wonderful an etFedl all 
over England, and Mere fo generally approved 
here, that they M ere, almolt all, turned into adis 
of Parliament. 

Many perhaps may not unreafonably believe, 
that the marriage of the then Duke of York M r ith 
the daughter of this Author might have been 
one great oecafion, if not the foundation, of his 
fall ; and though it be molt undoubtedly true, 
that this very unequal alliance Mas brought to 
pafs entirely without the knowledge or privity 
of this Author, but fo much the contrary, that 
when the King, at that time, made him more 
than ordinary exprctlions of his grace to him, 
•with aflurances that this accident Ihoifld not 
lelfen the cticem and favour his Majelty had for 

him ; 
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him ; yet his own good judgment made him 
immediately feniible, and declare it too, to 
thole he was intimate with, that this mull cer¬ 
tainly be the ocealion of the diminution of his 
credit. 

The continual dropping of water does not 
more infallibly make an hollow in a Itonc, than 
the perpetual whifpers of ill men mull make 
imprefllon in the heart of any Prince, that will 
always lie open to hear them ; nor can any 
man’s mind be fufficiently guarded from the 
influence of continued calumny and backbiting. 

When the Duke of Pork had made this mar¬ 
riage, it was not unnatural to thole ill-minded 
men to fuggeft, that, for the time to come, that 
miniller would be contriving advantages for the 
good of his own pollerity, to the prejudice of his 
Sovereign and Mailer. What their wickednefs, 
pollibly, would have allowed them to practife, 
was ground enough to them for an accufation of 
his innocency. 

It was true, that the Duke of York was be¬ 
come the Chancellor’s fon in law'; and therefore 
they hoped to be believed, when they faid, that 
to iatisfy his ambition, he would forfeit his in¬ 
tegrity ; which, God know s, was not true. 

Thus what Tacitus obferves, in the time of 
Tiberius, of Granius Marcellus, who was in¬ 
formed againll to have fpoken ill w ords of that 
Empert>r, was here, in fome fort, verified on our 
Author : 


lnevi- 
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Tncvitabile crimen, fays Tacitus concerning 
thole words, nam, quia vcra erant, ctiam d\Ha 
crcdebantur. 

The alliance was undeniable ; there were chil¬ 
dren born of it; and the King was not blelfed 
•with any from his marriage. An inevitable 
crime laid on our Author. For, bccaulc it was 
true, that there were children from one mar¬ 
riage, and not from the other, it was fuggefted, 
that both marriages had been fo contrived by 
the Chancellor : rhough the King knew very 
well, that his o \ n marriage had not been frit 
projected or propoled by this Author; and that 
he had often told his Majelty, what lufpicions 
there were in the world, tha + that great and vir- 
tuous Princefs might prove unfruitful. 

Another inevitable misfortune, which was 
then laid as a crime too on our Author, was a 
report very falfely but very induftrioufly fpread 
abroad, that fir ft begat a coldnefs, and, by de¬ 
grees, very much dilinclined a great many of 
the royal party to him ; a report, that he fihould 
have inltilled into the King’s mind a principle, 
that he mull: prefer his enemies, and advance 
them, to gain them to be his friends ; and for 
his old friends, it was no matter how he ufed 
them, for they would be fo Hill. To w hich very 
feandalous mifreprefentation we mull give this 
true anfwer : 

It fell out indeed, that every man’s expecta¬ 
tion. that had laboured all the heat of the day in 

the 
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the vineyard, who had received wounds in their 
perfons in the day of battle, or fullered in their 
fortunes or liberties, for the prefervation of a 
good confidence during the ufurpation of tyranny 
and anarchy, was not, and, alas ! could not be 
reconipcnted immediately according to their me¬ 
rit, or the hopes they had entertained : and.be- 
caufe it. was true that they were disappointed', it 
was believed by fome of them, that our Author, 
being minitier at that time, had inliilled this 
damnable doctrine and polition, that it was no 
matter how the King uted his old friends : and 
becaule it was true that they were not conli- 
dered as thev deferred, it muft be believed, as 
they would have it, that he was the author of 
that advice. 

It was true that the King, who was fo won¬ 
derfully reliorcd with all that glory and peace, 
more perhaps upon the confidence of his de¬ 
clarations and proiriiles from Breda, than any 
other human means, and who had thought it 
neceflary to recommend, in his moll gracious 
ipeech to both Houles, upon the palling the Aft. 
of Indemnity, that all marks of diltinction and 
divifion amonglt his lubjefts fhould be for ever 
buried and forgotten, did not think it for his 
honour, and true interelt, to reign over a party 
only of his fubjefts ; and therefore, immediately 
after his reltoration, in order to the fettlement of 
his c«urt and family, the then Earl of Man- 
chelter, whole part every body remembered to 

have 
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have been very eminent, in the time of the Re¬ 
bellion, againll King Charles the Firft, but who 
had induttrioully applied" himfelf feveral years to 
the King, to make reparation for his former er¬ 
rors, and had been conliderably ferviceable to 
him in feveral occafions, was honoured with the 
office of Lord Chamberlain of the Houfehold ; to 
let the kingdom fee, how* - the King himfelf be¬ 
gan with practicing what he exhorted his fub- 
jedts to, that admirable art of forgetfulnefs, 
when he put fuch a perfon into fo eminent a 
Ration in the government, near his own perfon. 
And it was certainly of advantage to the King, 
in the beginning of his fettlement here, as w ell 
as a mark of jultice in his nature, to let his fub- 
jedls know and feel, that every one of them 
might capacitate himfelf, by his future beha¬ 
viour, for any dignity and preferment. 

But it could never be in the heart of a man, 
who had been all along on the fufFering fide, to 
do his own party fo bafe an office with the 
King, as this falfe report did infinuate. He 
might be of opinion that the fatted calf w’as to 
be killed, for the entertainment of the Prodigal 
Son, whenever he returned; that there might be 
no diftindtion of parties kept up amongll us : but 
he could never forget the birthright of the eldefi. 
fon, who had ferved the King fo many years, 
and had not at any time tranigrefled his com¬ 
mandment, and fo well deferred that prailp, and 
that reward, Son, thou art ever with me, arid aU 

that 
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that I have is thine. And yet this calumny, falfe 
as it was, was another inevitable crime, or at 
leaft misfortune. For without that opinion, 
which fome of the royal party had fucked in, 
that the Chancellor had abandoned their inter- 
eft, it had been impoftible to have engaged a 
majority in that Parliament, to have contented 
to that a<ft of banilhment. 

God forgive the inventors and contrivers of 
that foul calumny ! But, by his almighty Provi¬ 
dence, who from heaven reveals fecrets, it was 
not long before that party was difabufed. For, 
though the Chancellor for fome time bore the 
blame, that they had not been more conlidered, 
it was quickly found, that it was not from him, 
but from the miftaken politics of the new ftatef- 
men, that they were defigned to be neglected. 
Nor did they at all find thcmfelves more taken 
notice of, after his removal; nor have the feveral 
other parties in the kingdom, that have been 
cherifhed and countenanced in oppofttion to 
this, much declined, as we conceive, to this 
day. 

But after all, we are humbly of opinion, that 
it was neither of thefe above-mentioned una¬ 
voidable misfortunes, nor both together, that 
gave the fatal and lali decilive blow to the for¬ 
tune of this good man. The King had too good 
a judgment, and w as too well natured, to have 
been jmpofed upon barely by luch attacks as 
thefe ; w r hich he knew r very well himfelf, as to 


our 
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our Author’s guilt in them, were frivolous and 
unjult. 

JBut there are always in courts fecret engines, 
that actually confummate the mifchiefs, that 
others, in a more public way, have been long in 
bringing to pafs : and in this cafe there were 
two principal ones : 

' The one, the intereft of fome of the zealots of 
the Popilh party, who knew this minifter had 
too much credit in the nation, though he 
thould lole it with the King, to fuffer the pro¬ 
jects, they perpetually had of propagating their 
religion, to take efFcCt, whiltt he thould be in 
the kingdom : 

The other, the faCtion of the ladies, too pre¬ 
valent at that time with the King, who were 
afraid of fuch a man’s being near him, as durlt 
talk to him, as he had feveral times taken the 
liberty to do, of the fcandal of their lives, and 
reprove both the mailer and the miltrefles, for 
their public unlawful converlations. 

Thus thefe two interells, joining their forces, 
were fo powerful, that there was no refilling 
them, by a man, who could not make court to 
either. And fo he fell a faci'ifice to the ambi¬ 
tion and malice of all forts of enemies, who 
were delirous of getting new places to them- 
lelves in the Court, and of trying new inven¬ 
tions in the State. 

And yet it is to be obferved, that that* King, 
who was, almolt all his reign, ever labouring, with 

much 
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much pains, to get a little eafe, which he might 
perhaps have attained with lets trouble, and, no 
doubt, hoped, by getting rid of this old impor¬ 
tunate counlellor, to terrify any man from pre¬ 
fuming afterwards to tell him iuch bold truths, 
had lcarce ever after any ferenity in his whole 
reign : but thole very women, or others in their 
places, and the factions he himfelf had given 
countenance to, grew too hard for him, and 
tore him almoli to pieces, fometimes in the fa¬ 
vouring of one party, and fometimes of another, 
without lleadineis of his own, or confidence 
enough in any of his lcrvants, to guide him 
through thole perplexities, that could not have 
been brought upon him, but by his own con- 
lent. 

We dare lav, there were fome hours in his 
life, that he wilhed he had had His old Chan¬ 
cellor again ; who, he knew, w as a more fkilful 
pilot than any of His new iiatelmen : 

(—Tempits cut, jnaguo cum opt aver} l emptiun 
Jut act tun) 

And that he had not, by his too much cagernefs 
to get rid of one old fervant, given too great 
an handle to have new mcafurcs and new coun- 
lels fo often impofed upon him, throughout the 
whole remaining part of his life. 

Thus we have linifhed our Preface, which we 
thought incumbent on us to make, who had 
lived to be acquainted w ith this Author, and to 

have 
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hav%knoyvn his merft, that it might attend the 
publilhing this Hiftory, to give the prefent age 
fome information of the character of him they 
are to read. And as we defired to perform it 
with relpe^t to his memory, *fo we hope we 
have not exceeded the hounds of truth and mO- 
defty, which he himfelf would have taken un¬ 
kindly from thofe that are doing this office to 
him.. Whatever misfortunes he might have in 
his life ; whatever enemies he might have had ; 
or whatever errors he might have committed, 
(which few men in his high ftations efcape quite 
clear of). We prefume to think he deferves, 
from all impartial men, the praife of an honeft, 
juft, and able fervant to the Church and Crown, 
and to be ranked amongft the great and good 
minifters of ftate. 

And now we will conclude all, with* a thankf- 
giving to God in Saint Luke, Glory be to God on 
high, and on earth peace, good wilt towards 
men. 

For God’s name ought ever to be glorified in 
all his dilpenfations ; whether they be attended 
with the prosperities or adverfities of this pre¬ 
fent world. We Ipeak it knowingly, that our 
noble Author did fo throughout the courfe of 
his misfortunes, and that he did adore and mag¬ 
nify God’s holy name, for all his mercies fo 
plentifully bellowed upon him ; and particularly 
for giving him the courage and virtue conftantly 

vol. i, d to 
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to aft and fuifer hopourstbly through all* the 
conliderable employments of his life ; and, more 
efpecially, to endeavour to keep things even be¬ 
tween the King and the people, (the everlatling 
labour of a faithful fervant), rather than advance 
his own favoujr, by unrcafonably advancing the 
prerogative on the one hand, or his credit, by 
courting the popular intereft, on' the othei ; 
which we heartily with all men, in the higheft 
authority under a King of England, may ever 
remember to praftife. 

And whoever are acquainted with the fons of 
this noble Author, mull do them this juftice to 
own, they have often declared, that they have 
found themfelves as well the better Chriftians, 
as the better men, for the afflifted as well as 
profperous parts of their father’s life; which 
hath taught them, to be the lefs furprifed with 
the various turns they have met with in the 
courfe of their own. With Saint Paul, they 
have learnt to know how to be exalted, and haw 
to be abaj’ed. This as Chriftians : and with Ho¬ 
race, who attributes more to fortune, they have 
learnt to have always in their minds, 

Laudo manentem : Ji celeres quatit 
Pennas , rejigno qua; dedlt. 

And having thus glorified God on high, that 
they may do all in them lies, towards promoting 
peace' on earth, they do very heartily declare 

and 
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and profefs good will toward® all men ; and bear 
no unkindnefs to any that were the contrivers 
of.the undeterred misfortunes of their noble 
father. 




THE 


HISTORY 

OF THE 

REBELLION, &c. 


BOOK I. 


Deut. iv. 7, 8, 9. 

For what nation is there fo great, who hath God fo nigh unto 
them, as the Lord our God is in all things that we call upon 
him for ? 

And what nation is there fo great, that hath flatutes and judg¬ 
ments Jo righteous as all this law, which I Jet before you this 
day P 

Only take heed to thyfelf, and keep thy foul diligently, Icjl thou 
forget the things which thine eyes have fecn. 


That pofterity may not be deceived, by the pro- r 
fperous wickednefs of thofe times of which I write, 
into an opinion, that nothing lefs than a general com¬ 
bination, and univerfal apoftafy in the whole nation 
from their religion and allegiance, could, in fo fhort 
a time, have produced fuch a total and prodigious al¬ 
teration and confufion over the whole kingdom ; and 
that the memory of thofe, who, out of duty anil con- 
fsience, have oppofed that torrent, which did.over¬ 
whelm them, may not lofe the recompcnfe due to 
their virtue ; but, having undergone the injuries and 
vol. i. B re- 
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reproaches of this, may find a vindication in a better 
age ; it will not be unufeful, for the information of 
the judgment and confcience of men, to prefent to 
the world a full and clear narration of the grounds, 
circumflances, and artifices of this Rebellion : not 
only from the time ftnee the dame hath been vifible 
in a civil war, but, looking farther back, from thofc 
former pafiages and accidents, by which the feed- 
plots were made and framed, from whence thofc mif- 
chiefs have fucceflively grown to the height they lia\ e 
lince arrived at. 

And in this enfuing Hiftory, though the hand and 
judgment of God will be very vifible, in infatuating a 
people (as ripe and prepared for deftrudfion) into all 
the perverfe adfions of folly and madnefs, making the 
weak to contribute to the dcligns of the wicked, and 
fullering even thofc, by degrees, out of a confidence 
o f tl icir guilt, to grow more wicked than they in¬ 
tended to be ; letting the wife to be impofed upon by 
men of fmall underftunding, and permitting the inno¬ 
cent to be poflefled with lazinefs and fleep in the 
moll vifible article of danger ; uniting the ill, though 
of the mofl different opinions, oppolitc interefts, and 
diftant affedfions, in a firm and conffant league of 
mifehiefs; and dividing thofe, whofe opinions and in- 
tereffs arc the fame, into faeftion and emulation, more 
pernicious to the public than the treafon of the 
others: whilff the poor people, under pretence of zeal 
to religion, law, liberty, and parliaments, (words of 
precious effeem in their juft fignification) are fu- 
rioufly hurried into aeftions introducing atheifm, and 
diflbljung all the elements of Chriftian religion ; can¬ 
celling all obligations, and deftroying all foundations 
of law and liberty; and rendering, not only the privi¬ 
leges, 
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leges, but the very being, of Parliaments defperate and 
impracticable : I fay, though the immediate finger 
and wrath of God muft be acknowledged in thefe per¬ 
plexities and diftradtions; yet he who ihall diligently 
oblerve the diliempcrs and conjunctures of time, the 
ambition, pride, and folly of perfons, and the fudden 
growth of wickednel's, from want of care and circum- 
fpfidtion in the firft impreflions, will find all thefe 
miferics to have proceeded, and to have been brought 
upon us, from the fame natural caufes and means, 
which have ufually attended kingdoms f'woln with 
long plenty, pride, and excels, towards fome fignal 
mortification, and caitigation of Heaven. And it may 
be, upon tlie coniidcration how impoflible it was to 
forefee many things that have happened, and of the 
necellity of overlooking many other things, we may' 
not yet find the cure fo defperate, but that, by God’s 
mercy, the wounds may be again bound up; and then 
this profpedt may not make the future peace lefs plea- 
fant and durable. 

I have the more willingly induced myfelf to this 
unequal talk, out of the hope of contributing fome- 
what to that bleiled end : and though a piece of this 
nature (wherein the infirmities of lome, and the ma¬ 
lice of others, muft be boldly looked upon and men¬ 
tioned) is not likely to be publiihed in the age in. 
which it is writ, yet it may ferve to inform myfelf, 
and fome others, what we ought to do, as well as to 
comfort us in what we have done. For which w'ork, 
as I may not be thought altogether an incompetent 
perfon, having been prefent as a member of Parlia¬ 
ment in thole councils before and till the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, and having fince had the ho¬ 
nour to be near two great Kings in fome truft, fo I 
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fhall perform the fame with all faithfulnefs and inge¬ 
nuity ; with an equal obfervation of the faults and in¬ 
firmities of both ftdes, with their defcCts and over¬ 
fights in purfuing their own ends; and lhall no other- 
wile mention fmall and light occurrences, than as 
they have been introductions to matters of the greateft 
moment ; nor fpcak of perfons otherwife, than as the 
mention of their virtues or vices is cHential to the 
work in hand : in which I fhall, with truth, preferve 
mylelf from the leaft fharpnels, that may proceed from 
private provocation, and in tlie whole obferve the 
rules that a man fhould, who deferves to be believed. 

I lhall not then lead any man farther back in this 
journey, for the difeovery of the entrance into thofe 
dark ways, than the beginning of this King’s reign. 
Kor I am not fo fharp-lighted as thofe, who have dil'~ 
cerned this Rebellion contriving from (if not before) 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, and fomented by fe- 
vcral princes and great minifters of Rate in Chriften- 
dom, to the time that it brake out. Neither do I look 
fo far back as I do, becaufe 1 believe the deftgn to 
have been fo long fincc formed ; but that, by viewing 
the temper, difpolition, and habit, at that time, of the 
Court and of the country, we may difeern the minds 
of men prepared, of lome to aCt, and of others to fuf- 
fer, all that hath fince happened ; the pride of this 
man, and the popularity of that ; the levity of one, 
and the morofity of another ; the excefs of the Court 
in the greateft want, and the parfimony and retention 
of the country in the greateft plenty; the fpirit of craft 
and fubtlety in fome, and the unpoliflied integrity of 
others, too much defpifing craft or art; all contribut¬ 
ing jointly to this mafs of confulion now before us. 
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IS^ING James in the end of March 1625 died, leav- \ yew 
ing his Majefty that now is, engaged in a war with,,;„ ? i,( 
Spain, but unprovided with money to manage it ^ 
though it was undertaken by the confent and advice 
of Parliament: the people being naturally enough in¬ 
clined to the war (having forfeited with the uninter¬ 
rupted pleafures and plenty of twenty-two years peace) 
and fufficiently inflamed againft the Spaniard ; but 
quickly weary of the charge of it: and therefore, after 
an unprofperous and chargeable attempt in a voyage 
by fea upon Cadiz, and as unfuccefsful and more un¬ 
fortunate one upon France, at the Ifle of Rhe, (for 
fome difference had likewife about the fame time be¬ 
gotten a war with that Prince), a general peace was 
fhortly concluded with both kingdoms ; the Exche¬ 
quer being fo exhaufted with the debts of King James, 
the bounty of his Majefty that now is, (who, upon his 
firft accefs to the crown, gave many coftly inftanccs 
of his favour to perfons near him,) and the charge ofc 
the war upon Spain, and France, that both the known 
and cafual revenue being anticipated, the neceffary 
fubfxftence of the houfehold was unprovided for; and 
the King on the fuduen driven to thofe ftraits for 
his own fupport, that many ways were reforted to, 
and inconveniences fubmitted to, for fupply; as fell¬ 
ing the crown-lands, creating peers for money, and 
many other particulars, which no accefs of power or 
plenty fince could repair. 

Parliaments were fummoned, and again diffolved in 
difpleafure : and that in the fourth year (after the 
diffolution of the two former) was determined with a 
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profeffion, and declaration, that, “ fince for feveral ill 
“ ends the calling again of a Parliament was divulged, 
cc however his Majefty had fhewed, by his frequent 
<£ meeting with his people, his love to the ufe of par- 
“ liaments; yet the late abufe having, for the prefent, 
“ driven his Majefty unwillingly out of that courfe, 
“ he fliall account it prefumption for any to pre- 
“ fcribe any time to his Majefty for Parliaments,,”. 
Which words were generally interpreted, as if no 
more aflemblies of that nature were to be expected, 
and that all men were prohibited, upon the penalty of 
cenfure, fo much as to fpeak of a Parliament. And 
here I cannot but let myfelf loofe to fay, that no man 
can fhew me a fource, from whence thofe waters of 
bitternefs we now talre have more probably flowed, 
than from thefe unreafonable, unfkilful, and precipi¬ 
tate dillolutions of Parliaments; in which, by an un¬ 
juft furvey of the paflion, infolence, and ambition of 
particular perfons, the Court meafured the temper and 
aficdlion of the country ; and by the fame ftandard 
the people conlidered the honour, juftice, and piety 
of tJie Court; and fo ulually parted, at thofe fad fea- 
fons, with no other refpeet and charity one toward 
the other, than accompanies perfons who never meant 
to meet but in their own defence. In which the .King 
had always the difadvantage to harbour perfons about 
him, who, with their utmoft induftry, falfe informa¬ 
tion, and malice, improved the faults and infirmities 
of the Court to the people ; and again, as much as in 
them Jay, rendered the people fufpeded, if not odious 
to the King. 

I am, not altogether a ftranger to the paflages of 
thofe parliaments, (though I was not a member of 
them) having carefully perufed the journals of both 
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Houfcs, and familiarly convcrfcd with many who had 
principal parts in them. And I cannot but wonder at 
thofe counfels, which perfuaded the courfes then 
taken ; the habit and temper of men’s minds at that 
time being, no queftion, very applicable to the pub¬ 
lic ends; and thofe ends being only diferedited by 
the jealoufies the people entertained from the manner 
of the profecution, that they were other, and worfe 
thari in truth they were. It is not to be denied, that 
there were, in all thofe Parliaments, efpccially in that 
of the fourth year, leveral pallages, and dilfempered 
fpeeches of particular perfons, not fit for the dignity 
and honour of thofe places, and unfuitable to the re¬ 
verence due to his Majelly and his councils. But I 
do not know any formed Act of either Houfe (for nei¬ 
ther the Remonffrance nor Votes of the tail day were 
fuch) that was not agreeable to the wifdom and juftice 
of great courts, upon thofe extraordinary occaiions. 
And whoever conliders the adls of power and in juft ice 
of feme of the minifters, in thofe intervals of Parlia¬ 
ment, will not be much fcandalized at the warmth and 
vivacity of thofe meetings. 

In the fecond Parliament there was a mention, and 
intention declared, of granting five fubfidies, a pro¬ 
portion (how contemptible foever in refpedt of the 
preffures now every day impofed) l'carce ev r er before 
heard of in Parliament. And that meeting being, 
upon very unpopular and unplaufible reafons, imme¬ 
diately difl'olved, thofe five fubfidies were exacted, 
throughout the whole kingdom, with the fame rigour, 
as if, in truth, an a£t had palled to that purpofe. Di¬ 
vers gentlemen of prime quality, in feveral counties 
of England, were, for refilling to pay the fame, com¬ 
mitted to prifon, with great rigour and extraordinary 
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circumftances. And could it be imagined, that thofe 
men would meet again in a free convention of Parlia¬ 
ment, without a fharp and fevere expoftulation, and 
inquilition into their own right, and the power that 
had impofed upon that right ? And yet all thefe pro¬ 
vocations, and many other, almoft of as large an ex¬ 
tent, produced no other refentment, than the Petition 
of Right, (of no prejudice to the Crown), which was 
likewile pure haled at the price of five fubfidies more", 
and, in a very fhort time after that fupply granted, 
that Parliament was likewife, with ftrange circum¬ 
ftances of paffion on all fides, difl'olved. 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two firfir 
Parliaments was wholly imputed to the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and of the third, principally to the 
Lord Wefton, then Lord High Treafurer of England; 
both in refped of the great power and intereft they 
then had in the affedtions of his Majefiy, and for that 
the time of the diflolutions happened to be, when 
fome charges and accufations v/ere preparing, and 
ready to be preferred againft thofe two great perfons. 
And therefore the envy and hatred, that attended them 
thereupon, was infupportable, and w'as vifibly the 
caufe of the murder of the firft, (ftabbed to the heart 
by the hand of a villain, upon the mere impious pre¬ 
tence of his being odious to the Parliament), and made, 
no dqubt, fo great an impreffion upon the under- 
ftanding and nature of the other, that, by degrees, he 
loft that temper and ferenily of mind he had been 
before mailer of, and which was moft fit to have ac¬ 
companied him in his weighty employments : info- 
much as, out of indignation to find himfelf worfe ufed 
than he deierved, lie cared let's to deferve well, than 
he had done ; and infallibly grew into that public 
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hatred, that rendered him lefs ufeful to the fervice 
that he onty intended. 

I wonder lefs at the errors of this nature in the 
Duke of Buckingham; who, having had a moft gene¬ 
rous education in courts, was utterly ignorant of the 
ebbs and floods of popular councils, and of the winds 
that move thofe waters ; and could not, without the 
fpirit of indignation, find himfclf, in the fpace of a 
few’weeks, without any viiible caufe intervening, from 
the greatefl height of popular eftimation that any per- 
fon hath alccnded to, (infomuch as Sir Edward Coke 
blafphcmoufly called him our Saviour), by the fame 
breath thrown down to the depth of calumny and re¬ 
proach. I fay, it is no marvel, (befides that he was na¬ 
turally to follow fucli counfels as were given him), 
that he could think of no better way to be freed of 
thefe inconveniences and troubles the paflxons of 
thofe meetings gave him, than to diffolve them, and 
prevent their coming together : and that, when they 
feemed to neglect the public peace, out of animofity 
to him, he intended his own cafe and fecurity in the 
firft place, and eaiily believed the public might be 
otherwife provided for, by more intent and difpaflion- 
ate councils. But that the other, the Lord Wefton, 
who had been very much and very popularly con- 
verfant in thofe conventions, who exadlly knew the 
frame and conftitution of the kingdom, the temper of 
the people, the extents of the courts of law, and the 
jurifdhftion of parliaments, which at that time had 
feldom or never committed any excefs of jurifdidtion, 
(modefty and moderation in words never was, nor ever 
will be, obferved in popular councils, whofe founda¬ 
tion is liberty of fpeech ;) that he fhould believe, that 
the union, peace, and plenty of the kingdom could 
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be prelerved without Parliaments, or that the paffion 
and diftcmper gotten and received into Parliaments 
could be removed and reformed by the more paffion- 
ate breaking and dift'olving them; or that that courfe 
would not inevitably prove the moft pernicious to 
himfelf, is as much my wonder, as any thing that 
hath lince happened. 

There is a protection very gracious and juft, which 
princes owe to their fervants, when, in obedience to 
their juft commands, upon extraordinary and necef- 
fary occalions, in the execution of their trufts, they 
iwerve from the ftriCl letter of the law, which, with¬ 
out that mercy, would be penal to them. In any fuel) 
cafe, it is as legal (the law prefuming it will always be 
done upon great reafon) for the King to pardon, as 
for the party to accule, and the judge to condemn. 
But for the fovereign power to interpofe, and fhelter 
an accufed l'crvant from anfwering, does not only l'cem 
an obftrutftion of juftice, and lay an imputation upon 
the prince, of being privy to the offence ; but leaves 
fo great a fcandal upon the party himfelf, that he is 
generally concluded guilty of whatfoever he is charged 
with ; which is commonly more than the worft man 
ever deferved. And it is worthy the obfervation, that, 
as no innocent man who made his defence ever buf¬ 
fered in thofe times by judgment of Parliament; fo 
many guilty perfons, and againft whom the fpirit of 
the times went as high, by the wife managing their 
defence, have been freed from their accufcrs, not only 
without cenfure, but without reproach; as the Bifhop 
of Lincoln, then Lord Keeper, Sir H. Marten, and 
Sir H. Spiller; men, in their feveral degrees, as little 
beholden to the charity of that time, as any men 
fmce. Whereas fcarce a man, who, with induftry 
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and Ikill, laboured to keep himfelf from being accufed, 
or by power to flop or divert the courfe of proceed¬ 
ing, leaped without fome fignal mark of infamy or 
prejudice. And the reafon is clear; for befides that, 
after the firft ftorm, tlicre is fome companion natu¬ 
rally attends men like to be in milery ; and befides 
the latitude of judging in thole places, whereby there 
is room for kindnefs and affeeftion, and collateral con- 
fiderations to interpofe ; the truth is, thofe accufa- 
tions (to which this man contributes his malice, an¬ 
other his wit, all men what they pleafe, and moll upon 
hearfay, with a kind of uncharitable delight of mak¬ 
ing the charge as heavy as may be) are commonly 
fluffed with many odious generals, that the proofs 
feldom make good : and then a man is no fooner 
found lefs guilty than he is expected, but he is con¬ 
cluded more innocent than he is ; and it is thought 
but a juft reparation for the reproach that he deferved 
not, to free him from the ccnfurc he deferved. So 
that, very probably, thofe two noble perfons had been 
happy, if they had ftoutly fubmitted to the proceed¬ 
ings were defigned againft them ; and, without quef- 
tion, it had been of fovereign ufe to the King, if, in 
thofe peaceable times, Parliaments had been taught to 
know their own bounds, by being buffered to proceed 
as far as they could go ; by which the extent of their 
power would quickly have been manifefted: from 
whence no inconvenience of moment could have pro¬ 
ceeded; the Iloufc of Commons never then pretend¬ 
ing to the kaft part of judicature, or exceeding the 
known verge of their own privileges; the Koufe of 
P-'ei i obferving the rules of the law and equity in 
their judgments, and proceeding deliberately upon 
clear teftimony and evidence of matter of fa<ft ; and 
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the King retaining the foie power of pardoning, and 
receiving the whole profit of all, penalties and judg¬ 
ments ; and indeed having fo great an influence upon 
the body of the Peerage, that it was fcarce known 
that any perfon of honour was feverely cenfured in 
that Houfe, (before this prefent Parliament), who was 
not either immediately profecuted by the Court, or in 
evident disfavour there ; by which, it may be, (as it 
ufually falls out) fome doors were opened, at which 
inconveniences to the Crown have got in, that were 
not then enough weighed and confidered. 

But the courfe of exempting men from profecution, 
by diffolving of Parliaments, made the power of Par¬ 
liaments much more formidable, as conceived to be 
without limit; fince the fovereign power feemed to 
be compelled (as unable otherwife to fet bounds to 
their proceedings) to that rough cure, and to deter¬ 
mine their beings, becaufe it could not determine 
their jurifdidtion. Whereas, if they had been fre¬ 
quently fummoned, and feafonably difiolved, after 
their wifdom in applying medicines and cures, as well 
as their induftry in difeovering difeafes, had been dis¬ 
cerned, they would eafily have been applied to the 
ufes for which they were firft inftituted ; and been of 
no lefs efteem with the Crown, than of veneration 
with the people. And fo I fhall conclude this digref- 
fion, which, I conceived, was not unfeafonable for this 
place, nor upon this occafion, and return to the time 
when that brifk and improvident refolution was taken 
of declining thofe conventions; all men being inhibit¬ 
ed (as I faid before they generally took themfelves to 
be) fly the proclamation at the difiblution of the Par¬ 
liament in the fourth year, fo much as to mention or 
fpeak as if a Parliament fhould be called. 


And 
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And here it will give much light to that which fol-The ftatror 
lows, if we take a view of the ftate of the Court andlhout°tfm 
of the Council at that time, by which we may befl fee timc ‘ 
the face of that time, and the aft'eCfions and temper 
of the people in general. 

For the better taking this profpeCt, we will begin The r-.fc of 
with a furvey of the perfon of that great man, t he 
Duke of Buckingham, (who was fo barbaroufly ;nur- ham ' 
dered about this time) whole influence had been un¬ 
fortunate in the public affairs, and whofe death pro¬ 
duced a change in all the counfels. The Duke was 
indeed a very extraordinary perfon ; and never any 
man, in any age, nor, I believe, in any country or na¬ 
tion, rofe, in fo lliort a time, to fo much greatnefs of 
honour, fame, and fortune, upon no other advantage 
or recommendation, than of the beauty and graceful- 
nefs of his perfon. 1 have not the leaf; purpofe of 
undervaluing his good parts and qualities, (of which 
there will be occafion fhortly to give feme tellimony), 
when I fay, that his firfl introduction into favour w r as 
purely from the handfomenefs of his perfon. 

He was a younger fon of Sir George Villiers, of 
Brookefby, in the county of Leicefter; a family of an 
ancient extraction, even from the time of the Con- 
queft, and tranfported then with the Conqueror out 
of Normandy, where the family hath If ill remained, 
and if ill continues with luftre. After Sir George’s 
frrif marriage, in which he had two or three fons, and 
fome daughters, wdio fhared an ample inheritance from 
him; by a fecond marriage, with a lady of the family 
of the Beaumonts, he had this gentleman, and two 
other fons and a daughter, who all came afterwards to 
be raifed to great titles and dignities. George, the 
eldeft fon of this fecond bed, was, after the death of 
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his father, by the lingular aflfedfion and care of his 
mother, who enjoyed a good jointure in the account 
of that age, well brought up; and, for the improve¬ 
ment of his education, and giving an ornament to his 
hopeful perfon, he was by her fent into France; where 
he Ipent two or three years in attaining the language, 
and in learning the exercifes of riding and dancing; in 
the laft of which he excelled moll men, ami returned 
into England by the time he was twenty-one years old. 

King James reigned at that time ; and though he 
was a prince of more learning and knowledge than 
any other of that age, and really delighted more in 
books, and in the converfation of learned men ; yet, 
of all wife men living, he was the mod; delighted and 
taken with handfomc perfons, and fine clothes. He 
began to be weary of his favourite, the Earl of Somer- 
fet, who was the only favourite that kept that poll: l'o 
long, without any public reproach from the people : 
but, by tlie infHgation and wickedncfs of Id's wife, he 
became, at leali, privy to a horrible murder, that ex- 
pofed him to the utmoll feverity of the law, (the 
poifoning of Sir Thomas Overbury), upon which both 
he and his wife were condemned to die, after a trial 
by their peers; and many perfons of quality were exe¬ 
cuted for the fame. 

WhiW: this was in agitation, and before the utmoll; 
difeovery was made, Mr. Villiers appeared in court, 
and drew the King’s eyes upon him. There were 
enough in the Court fufficiently angry and incenfed 
againft Somerfet, for being what themfelves delired to 
be, and elpeeially for being a Scotfman, and amend¬ 
ing, .in fo fhort a time, from being a page, to the 
height he was then at, to contribute all they could to 
promote the one, that they might throw out the other: 
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which being eafily brought to pafs, by the proceed¬ 
ing of the law upon his aforefaid crime, the other 
found r ery little difficulty in rendering himfclf gra¬ 
cious to the King, whofe nature and difpofition was 
very flowing in affection towards perfons fo adorned. 
Infomuch that, in few days after his firft appearance 
in court, he was made Cup-bearer to the King; by 
which lie was, of courfe, to be much in his prefence, 
and fo admitted to that converl'ation and difcourl'e, 
with which that Prince always abounded at his meals. 

Ills inclinations to his new Cup-bearer difpofed 
him to adminifter frequent occafions of difeourfing of 
the court of France, and the tranfadfions there, with 
which he had been fo lately acquainted, that he could 
pertinently enlarge upon that lubjeft, to the King’s 
great delight, and to the gaining of the efteem and 
value of all the itanders-by to himfelf: which was a 
thing the King was well pleal'cd with. lie a (fled \-ery 
few weeks upon this ftage, when he mounted higher ; 
and, being knighted, without any other qualification, 
he was at the fame time made Gentleman of the Bed¬ 
chamber, and Knight of the order of the Garter; and 
in a fhort time (A'ery fhort for fucli a prodigious af- 
cervt) he was made a Baron, a Vilcount,an Earl, a Mar¬ 
quis, and became Lord High Admiral of England, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Mafter of the Horfe, 
and entirely difpofed of all the graces of the King, 
in conferring all the honours and all the offices of 
three kingdoms, without a rival; in diljpenfing wdrere- 
of, he v'as guided more by the rules of appetite than 
of judgment ; and fo exalted almolt all of his own 
numerous family and dependants, whofe greatefi: me¬ 
rit was their alliance to him, which equally offended 
the ancient nobility, and the people of all conditions, 
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who faw the flowers of the Crown every clay fading and 
withered; whilft the demefnes and revenue thereof 
were facrificed to the enriching a private family, 
(how well foever originally extracted), fcarce ever 
heard of before to the nation ; and the expences of 
the Court fo vaft and unlimited, that they had a hid 
profpedl of that poverty and neceffity, which after¬ 
wards befel the Crown, almoft to the ruin of it. 

Many were of opinion, that King James, before his 
death, grew weary of this favourite ; and that, if he 
had lived, he would have deprived him at leaft of his 
large and unlimited power. And this imagination fo pre¬ 
vailed with fome men, as the Lord Keeper Lincoln, the 
Earl of Middlefex, Lord High Treafurer of England, 
and other gentlemen of name, though not in l'o high 
llations, that they had the courage to withdraw from 
their abfolute dependence upon the Duke, and to make 
fome other eflays, which proved to the ruin of every 
one of them; there appearing no mark, or evidence, 
that the King did really lefTen his affection to him, 
to the hour of his death. On the contrary, as he 
created him Duke of Buckingham in his abfence, 
whilft he was with the Prince in Spain ; fo, after their 
return, the Duke executed the fame authority in con¬ 
ferring all favours and graces, and in revenging himfelf 
upon thofe, who had manifefted any unkindnefs to¬ 
wards him. And yet, notwithftanding all this, if that 
King’s nature had equally difpofed him to pull down, 
as to build and erect, and if his courage and feverity 
in punifhing and reforming had been as great as his 
generality and inclination was to oblige, it is not to 
be doubted, but that he would have withdrawn his af¬ 
fection from the Duke entirely, before his death; 
which thofe perfons, who were admitted to any pri¬ 
vacy 
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vacy with him, and were not in the confidence of the 
other, (for before thofe he knew well how to difiem- 
ble), had reafon enough to expedt. 

For it is certain, that the King was never well An account 

... of Prince 

pleafed with the Duke, after the Prince’s going into Charles’s 
Spain ; which was infinitely againft his will, and con-^'spam!' 1 " 
trived wholly by the Duke : who, out of envy, that 
the Earl of Briftol fhould have the foie management 
of fo great an affair, (as hitherto that treaty had been 
wholly conducted by him in Spain, where he was 
extraordinary Ambaffador, and all particulars upon 
the matter agreed upon), had one day infinuated to 
the Prince the common misfortune of princes, that in 
fo fubftantial a part of their happinefs in this world, 
as depended upon their marriage, themfelves had 
never any part, but muff receive only an account 
from others of the nature, and humour, and beauty of 
the ladies they were to marry ; and thofe reports fel- 
dom proceeded from perfons totally unintereffed, by 
reafon of the parts they had aciled towards fuch pre¬ 
parations. From hence he difcourled how gallant 
and how brave a thing it would be, for his Highnefs 
to make a journey into Spain, and to fetch home his 
miflrefs; that it would put an end prefently to all 
thofe formalities, which, (though all fubftantial mat¬ 
ters were agreed upon already), according to the ftyle 
of that Court, and the flow progrefs in all things of 
ceremony, might yet retard the Infanta’s voyage into 
England many months; all which would be in a mo¬ 
ment removed by his Highnefs’s own prefence ; that 
it would be fuch an obligation to the Infanta herfelf, 
us fhe could never enough value or requite; anti be¬ 
ing a refpedf rarely paid by any other prince, upon 
the like addrefles, could proceed only from the high 
vol. i. c regard 
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regard and reverence he had fot her penfon ; that irt 
the great affair that only remained undetermined, and 
was not entirely yielded to, though under a very 
friendly deliberation, which was the reftoring the Pa¬ 
latinate, it was very probable, that the King of Spain 
himfelf might choofe, in the inftant, to gratify his 
perfonal interpolation, which, in a treaty with an Am- 
ballador, might be drawn out in length, or attended 
with overtures of recompcnfe by l’ome new concel- 
lions, which would create new difficulties : however, 
that the mediation could not but be frankly under¬ 
taken by the Infanta herfelf, who would ambitioufly 
make it her work to pay a part of her great debt to 
the Prince ; and that he might with her, and by her, 
prefent to his Majefty the entire peace and reftitu- 
tion of his family, which by no other human means 
could be brought to pafs. 

Thefe difeourfes made fo deep impreffion upon the 
mind and fpirit of the Prince, (whofc nature was in¬ 
clined to adventures), that he was tranfported with the 
thought of it, and moft impatiently folicitous to bring 
it to pafsi The greateft difficulty in vieiv was, how 
they might procure the King’s confent, who was very 
quick-lighted in difeerning difficulties and railing 
objections, and very flow in maftering them, and un¬ 
tying the knots he had made : in a word, he knew 
not how to wreltle with defperate contingencies, and 
fo abhorred the being entangled in fuch. This was 
firft to be attempted by the Prince himfelf, by com¬ 
municating it to the King, as his earnelt defire and 
fuit, with this circumftance; that fince his doing or 
not doing what he molt defired, depended wholly 
and entirely upon his Majefty’s own approbation and 
command, he would vouchfafe to promife not to 

com- 
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communicate the thing propofed, before he had firft 
taken his own refolution ; and that this condition 
fhould be firft humbly infilled on, before the fub- 
ftantial point fhould be communicated ; and fo this 
approach being firft made, the fuccels and profecu- 
tion was to be left to the Duke’s credit and dexterity. 

All things being thus concerted between his Iligh- 
nefs and the Duke, (and this the beginning of an entire 
confidence between them, after a long time of declared 
jealoufy and difpleafure on the Prince’s part, and oc- 
cafion enough adminiftered on the other), they Ihortly 
found fit opportunity (and there were fcafons when 
that King was to be approached more hopefully than 
in others) to make their addrefs together. His Ma- 
jefty cheerfully confented to the condition, and being 
well pleafed that all fhould depend upon his will, 
frankly promifed that he would not, in any degree, 
communicate to any perfon the matter, before he had 
taken, and communicated to them, his own refol li¬ 
tmus. 

The Prince then, upon his knees, declared his fuitThe Pnnce 
and very importunate requeft, the Duke {landing 
long time by, without faying a word, while the King 1 ' 11 fat “ cr ' 
difcourfcd the whole matter to the Prince, with lets 
pafiion than they expelled, and then looked upon the 
Duke, as inclined to hear what he would lay; who 
fpoke nothing to the point, whether in prudence ad- 
vifable, or not ; but enlarged upon the infinite obli¬ 
gation his Majefty would confer upon the Prince, by 
his yielding to the violent pafiion his Highnefs was 
tranfported with; and, after many exalted expreflions 
to that purpofe, concluded, that he doubted that his 
Majefty refufing to grant the Prince this his humble 
requeft would make a deep impreflion upon his fpirits* 

c 2 and 
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and peace of mind ; and that lie would,, he feared, 
look upon it as the greateft misfortune and afflidtion, 
that could befal him in this world. The Prince then 
taking the opportunity, from the good temper he faw 
his father in, to enlarge upon thole two points, which 
he knew were mold important in the King’s own 
willies and judgment, that this expedient would put 
a quick end to this treaty, which could not be conti¬ 
nued after his arrival in that Court; but that his mar¬ 
riage mull prefcntly enfuc, which, he knew well 
enough, the King did mold impatiently delire of all 
blellings in this world : he laid likewife, he would 
undertake (and he could not but be believed from the 
reafonablcnefs of it) that his prefence would in a mo¬ 
ment determine the reiditution of the Palatinate to his 
brother and lifter ; which was the fecond thing the 
King longed mold pallionatcly to fee before he fhould 
leave this world. 

Kingjames Thefe difeourfes, urged with all the artifice and ad- 

» drcls imaginable, lo fir wrought upon and prevailed 

with the King, that, with lels hditation than his na¬ 
ture was acculiomed to, and much Ids than was 
agreeable to his great uildom, he gave his approba¬ 
tion, and promifed that the Prince lliould make the 
journey he was fo much inclined to: whether he 
did not upon the fudden comprehend the confe- 
quences, which would naturally attend fuch a rafh 
undertaking, or the lefs confidered them, becaufe pro- 
vifions, which muft be made for fuch a journey, both 
with reference to the expence and fecurity of it, 
would take up much time, and could not be done in 
fuch a? fecret way, but that the counfel itfelf might be 
refumed, when new meafures fhould be taken. But 
this imagination was too reafonable not to be forefeen 

by 
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by them; and fo they had provided themfelves ac¬ 
cordingly. And therefore, as foon as they had the 
King’s promife upon the main, they told him, the fe- 
curity of fuch a defign depended on the expedition, 
without which there could be no fecrefy obferved, or 
hoped for'; that, if it were deferred till fuch a fleet 
could be made ready, and fuch an equipage prepared, 
as might be fit for the Prince of Wales, fo much time 
would be fpent, as would clifappoint the principal ends 
of the journey: if they fhould fend for a pafs to France, 
the ceremony in the afking and granting it, and 
that which would flow from ir, in his paflage through 
that kingdom, would be at lealt liable to the fame 
objection of delay: befides that, according to the 
myfieries and intrigues of Irate, fuch a pafs could not 
in point of lecurity be reafonably depended upon ; 
and therefore they had thought of an expedient, 
which would avoid all inconveniences and hazards ; 
and that it fhould be executed before it fhould be 
fufpefted : that it had never hitherto been, in the 
leafi: degree, confulted but between themfelves, (which 
was really true ;) and therefore, if they now under¬ 
took the journey only with two fervants, who fhould 
not know any thing till the moment they were to de¬ 
part, they might eafily pafs through France, before 
they fhould be milled at Whitehall : which was not 
hard to be conceived, and fo with the lefs difquifi- 
tion was confented to by the King : and the farther 
deliberation of what was more to be done both in 
matter and manner, and the nomination of the perfons 
who fhould attend them, and the time for their depar¬ 
ture, was deferred to the confultation of the ne^t day. 

When the King, in his retirement, and by himfelf, 
came to revolve what had been fo loofely confulted be- 

c 3 fore. 
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fore, as he had a wonderful fagacity in fuch reflec¬ 
tions, a thoufand difficulties and dangers occurred to 
him, and fo many precipices, which could hardly be 
avoided in fuch a journey. Belides thofe confidera- 
tions, which the violent affedtion of a father to his 
only fon fuggefted to liim, he thought how ill an in¬ 
fluence it might have on his people, too much dif- 
pofed to murmur and complain of the leaf!: inadver¬ 
tency ; and that they looked upon the Prince as the 
fon of the kingdom, as well as his own. He confl- 
dered the reputation he fhould lol'e with all foreign 
princes, (cfpecially if any ill accident fhould happen) 
by fo much departing from his dignity in expoflng 
the immediate Heir of the Crown, his only Son, to all 
the dangers, and' all the jealoufies, which particular 
malice, or that fathomlefs abyfs of reafon of ftate, 
might prepare and contrive againft him ; and then, in 
how defperate a condition himfelf and his kingdoms 
fhould remain, if the Prince mifearried by luch an 
unparalleled weaknefs of his, contrary to the light of 
his underftanding, as well as the current of his affec¬ 
tions. 

Thefe refledtions were fo terrible to him, that they 
robbed him of all peace and quiet of mind ; infomuch 
as when the Prince and Duke came to him about the 
difpatch, he fell into a great pafflon with tears, and 
told them that he was undone, and that it would 
break his heart, if they purfued their refolution ; that, 
upon a true and difpaffionatc difquifition he had 
made with himfelf, he was abundantly convinced, 
that, befldes the almoft inevitable hazards of the 
Prince’s perfon, with whom his life was bound up, 
and befldes the entire lofs of the affedlions of his peo¬ 
ple, which would unavoidably attend this rafh adVion, 

he 
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he forefaw it would ruin the whole defign, and irre¬ 
coverably break the match. For whereas all thole 
particulars, upon which he could pofitively and of 
right infill, were fully granted, (for that, which con¬ 
cerned the Prince Elector, who had unexcufably, and 
diredlly againfi his advice, incurred the ban of the 
Empire in an imperial diet, mull be wrought oil" by 
mediation and treaty, could not be infilled on in juf- 
tice,') nor could Spain make any new demands, all the 
overtures they had made being adjufled; the Prince 
fhould no fooner arrive at Madrid, than all the arti¬ 
cles of the treaty fhould be laid afide, and new matter 
be propoied, which had not been yet mentioned, and 
could never be confentcd to by him : that the treaty 
of this marriage, how well locver received, and how 
much foever delired by the King and his chief mi- 
nillcrs, was in no degree acceptable to the Spanilh na¬ 
tion in general, and lefs to the court of Rome, where, 
though the new Pope feemed more inclined to grant 
the difpenfation than his predeceflbr had been, it was 
plain enough, that it proceeded only from the ap- 
prehenfion he had to dil’pleafe the King of Spain, not 
that he was lefs averfe from the match, it having been 
always believed, both in Spain and in Rome, that this 
marriage was to be attended with a full repeal of all 
the penal laws againft the Papifts, and a plenary to¬ 
leration of the exercifc of that religion in England, 
which they now faw concluded, without any fignal or 
real benefit or advantage to them. And therefore 
they might expedl, and be confident, that when they 
had the perfon of the Prince of Wales in their hands, 
the King of Spain (though in his own nature and in¬ 
clinations full of honour and juftice) would frfe even 
compelled by his clergy (who had always a great ip- 

c 4 fluence 
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fiuence upon the counfels of that kingdom) and the 
importunities from Rome, who would tell him, that 
God had put it now into his hand to advance the Ca¬ 
tholic caufc, to make new demands for thofe of that re¬ 
ligion here; which, though he could never conl'ent to, 
would at bcft interpofe fuch delays in the marriage, 
that he fhould never live to fee it brought to pafs, 
nor probably to fee his fon return again from Spain. 
Then he put the Duke in mind (whom he hitherto 
believed only to comply with the Prince to oblige 
him, after a long alienation from his favour) how in¬ 
evitable his ruin muff be, by the effedl of this coun- 
fel, how ungracious he was already with the people, 
and how many enemies he had amongft the greateft 
perfons of the nobility, who would make fuch ufe of 
this occafion, that it would not be in his Majefty’s 
power to protect him. And then he concluded with 
the cliforder and pafiion, with which he begun, with 
fighs and tears, to conjure them, that they would no 
more prefs him to give his confent to a thing fo con¬ 
trary to his reafon, and underftanding, and intereft, 
the execution whereof would break his heart, and 
that they would give over any further purfuit of it. 

The Prince and the Duke took not the pains to 
anfwer any of the reafons his Majefty had infilled on ; 
his Highnefs only putting him in mind of the promife 
he had made to him the day before, which was fo fa- 
cred, that he hoped he would not violate it; which if 
he fhould, it would make him never think more of 
marriage. The Duke, who better knew what kind of 
arguments were of prevalence with him, treated him 
more rudely; told him, nobody could believe any thing 
he faief, when he retraced fo foon the promife he had 
fo folemnly made; that he plainly difeerned,that it pro¬ 
ceeded 
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ceeded from another breach of his word, in commu¬ 
nicating with fome rafcal, who had furnifhed him 
with thofe pitiful reafons he had alleged ; and he 
doubted not but he fhould hereafter know who his 
counfellor had been : that if he receded from what 
he had promifcd, it would be fuch a difobligation to 
the Prince, who had fet his heart now upon the jour¬ 
ney, after his Majefty’s approbation, that he could 
never forget it, nor forgive any man who had been 
the caufe of it. 

The Prince, who had always exprefled the higheft 
duty and reverence towards the King, by his humble 
and importunate entreaty, and the Duke by his 
rougher dialed!, in the end prevailed fo far, (after his 
Majefty had paffionately, and with many oaths, re¬ 
nounced the having communicated the matter with 
any perfon living,) that the debate was again refumed 
upon the journey, which they earneftly delired might 
not be deferred, but that they might take their leaves 
of the King within two days, in which they would 
have all things ready that were necefl'ary. his High- 
nefs pretending to hunt at Theobald's, and the Duke 
to take phyfic at Chelfea. 

The • told him, that being: to have onlv two more 
in their company, as was before refolved, they had 
thought (if he approved them) upon Sir Francis Cot- 
tington and Endymion Porter, who, though they 
might fafely, fhould not be trufted with the fecret, 
till they were even ready to be embarked. The per- 
fons were both grateful to the King, the former hav¬ 
ing been long his Majefty’s agent in the court ©f 
Spain, and was now fecretary to the Prince; the 
otter, having been bred in Madrid, after many years 
attendance upon the Duke, was now one of the bed¬ 
chamber 
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chamber to the Prince: fo that his Majefty cheer¬ 
fully approved the election they had "made, and 
wiihed it might be prefently imparted to them ; fay¬ 
ing, that many things would occur to them, as necel- 
fary to the journey, that they two would never think 
of; and took that occafion to fend for Sir Francis 
Cottington to come prefently to him, (whilft: the 
other two remained with him), who, being of cuftom 
waiting in the outward room, was quickly brought in ; 
whilft the Duke whifpered the Prince in the ear, that 
Cottington would be againft the journey, and his 
Highnefs anfwered he durft not. 

The King told him, that he had always been an 
honeft man, and therefore he was now to truft him in 
an affair of the higheft importance, which he was not 
upon his life to difclofc to any man alive ; then faid 
to him,“ Cottington, here is baby Charles and Stenny,” 
(an appellation he always ufed of and towards the 
Duke,) tc who have a great mind to go by poll into 
tc Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, and will have but 
“ two more in their company, and have chofen you for 
“ one. What think you of the journey ?” lie often 
protefted lincc, that when he heard the King, he fell 
into iuch a trembling, that he could hardly fpeak. But 
when the King commanded him to anfwcr him, what 
he thought of the journey, he replied, that he could 
not think well of if, and that he believed it would ren¬ 
der all that had been done towards the match fruitlefs: 
for that Spain would no longer think themfelves 
obliged by thofe articles, but that, when they had 
the Prince in their hands, they would make new 
overtures, which they believed more advantageous to 
them ;‘amongft which they muff look for many that 
would concern religion, and the exercife of it in Eng¬ 
land. 
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land. Upon which the King threw himfelf upon his 
bed, and fai 5 , “ I told you this before,” and fell intu 
new paffioq and lamentation, that he was undone and 
fhould lofe baby Charles. 

There appeared difpleafure and anger enough in 
the countenances both of the Prince and Duke ; 
the latter faying, that as foon as the King fent for 
him,_ he whifpered the Prince in the ear, that he 
would be againft it ; that he knew his pride well 
enough ; and that, becaufe he had not been firft ad- 
vifed with, he was refolved to diflike it ; and there¬ 
fore he reproached Cottington with all poflible bitter- 
nefs of words; told him the King alked him only of 
the journey, and which would be the belt way, of 
which he might be a competent counfellor, having 
made the way fo often by poll : but that he had the 
prefumption to give his advice upon matter of ftate, 
and againft his Mafter, without being called to it, 
which he fhould repent as long as he lived ; with a 
thoufand new reproaches, which put the poor King 
into a new agony on the behalf of a fervant, who he 
forefaw would fuffer for anfwering him honeftly. Upon 
which he faid, with fome commotion, “ Nay, by God, 
“ Stenny, you are very much to blame to ule him fo. 
“ He anfwercd me direcftly to the queftion 1 alked him, 
tc and very honeftly and wifely : and yet you know he 
“ faid no more than I told you, before he was called 
“ in.” However, after all this paffion on both parts, 
the King yielded, and the journey was at that confer¬ 
ence agreed on, and all diredlions given according to 
Sir Francis Cottington ; the King having now plainly 
difcovered, that the whole intrigue was originally 
contrived by the Duke, and fo violently puriued by 
his fpirit and impetuolity. 


The 
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The manner, circumftances, and conclufion of that 
voyage, with the extraordinary accidents that hap¬ 
pened in it, will no doubt be at large remembered by 
whofoever fhall have the courage to write the tranf- 
adfions of that time, w r ith that integrity he ought to 
do : in which it will manifeftly appear, how much of 
the prophet tvas in the wifdom of the King ; and 
that that defigned marriage, which had been fo many 
years in treaty, even from the death of Prince Harry, 
and fo near concluded, was folely broken by that 
journey; which, with the paflages before mentioned. 
King James never forgave the Duke of Buckingham ; 
but retained as fharp a memory of it as his nature 
could contain. 

This indifpofition of the King towards the Duke 
was exceedingly increafed and aggravated upon and 
after the Prince’s return out of Spain. For though 
it brought infinite joy and delight to his Majefty, 
which he exprefied in all imaginable tranfport, and 
was the argument of the loudeft and moft univerfal 
rejoicing over the whole kingdom, that the nation 
had ever been acquainted with ; in w'hich the Duke 
had fo full a harveft, that the imprudence and pre- 
fumption (to fay no more) of carrying the Prince 
into Spain was totally forgotten, or not remembered 
with any reference to him, and the high merit and 
ineftimable obligation, in bringing him home, was re¬ 
membered, magnified, and celebrated by all men in 
all places; yet the King was wonderfully difquieted, 
when he found (which he had not before their return 
fufpe6ted) that the Prince was totally aliened from all 
thoughts of, or inclination to, the marriage j and that 
they were refolved to break it, with or without his 
approbation or confent. And in this the Duke re¬ 
fumed 
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fumed the fame impetuofity he had fo much in¬ 
dulged to liimfelf in the debate of the journey into 
Spain. 

The King had, upon the Prince’s return, illued 
out writs to call a Parliament, which was in the twenty- taiuj after 
firfi: year of his reign, thinking it necelfary, with re la- rcturii!'^ * 
tion to the perplexities he was in, for the breach of this 
match, with Spain, (which he forefaw muft enfue), and 
the fad condition of his only Daughter in Germany, 
with her numerous iffue, to receive their grave ad¬ 
vice. By the time the Parliament could meet, the 
Prince’s entire confidence being repofed fiill in the 
Duke, as the King’s feemed to be, the Duke had 
wrought himfelf into the very great efteem and con¬ 
fidence of the principal members of both Houfes of 
Parliament, who were moft like to be the leading 
men, and had all a defire to have as much reputation 
in the Court, as they had in the country. It was very 
reafonably thought necelfary, that as the King would, 
at the opening of the Parliament, make mention of 
the treaty with Spain, and more at large of his 
Daughter’s being driven out of the Palatinate, which 
would require their afltftance and aid ; fo that the 
Prince and Duke fhould afterwards, to one or both 
Houfes, as occafion fhojdd be offered, make a relation 
of what had palled in Spain, efpecially concerning 
the Palatinate : that fo the Houfes being put into 
fome method and order of their future debate, they 
might be more eafily regulated, than if they were in 
the beginning left to that liberty, which they natu¬ 
rally affe6led, and from which they would not be re- 
firained, but in fuch a manner as would be gratefui 
to themfelves. 

Things being thus concerted, after the Houfes had 

. been 
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been three or four days together, (for in that time 
fome days were always fpent in the formality of nam¬ 
ing committees, and providing for common occur¬ 
rences, before they made an entrance upon more fo~ 
lemn debates,) the Prince began to fpeak of the 
Spanifh affairs, and of his own journey thither ; and 
forgot not to mention the Duke with more than ordi¬ 
nary affedtion. Whereupon it was thought fit, that 
the whole affair, which was likewife to be the princi¬ 
pal fubjedt matter of all their confultations, fhould 
be Rated and enlarged upon, in a conference between 
the two Iloufes, which his Highnefs and the Duke 
were defired to manage. How little notice foever 
any body elfe could take of the change, the Duke 
himfelf too well knew the hearty refentment the King 
had of what had palled, and the affedtion he Rill had 
for the Spanifh treaty; and therefore lie had done, 
and refolved Rill to do, all he could, to make himfelf 
grateful to the Parliament, and popular amongft the 
people, who he knew had always detefted the match 
with Spain, or in truth any alliance with that nation. 
The So when, at the conference, the Prince had made a 

and Duke’s fhort introduction to the bulinefs, and laid fome very 
thejourm° y f kind things of the Duke, of his wonderful care of 
fcrence'be h' m w hilft he was in Spain, %nd the great dexterity 
tween both|ic ufed in getting him away, he referred the whole 
relation to him ; who faid, “ That the true ground of 
“ the Prince’s journey into Spain, which he well 
“ knew had begot fuch a terrible panting in the 
“ hearts of all good Englifhmen, had been only to 
“ make a clear difeovery of the fincerity of the Spa- 
“ niard, and, if his intentions were real, to put a fpeedy 
“ end to it by marrying of the lady upon the place : 

“ if he found it otherwife, to put his father and him- 

« felf 
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te felf at liberty to difpofe of himfclf in fome other 
<c place. That the Ambaffador, in whofe hands that 
“ great affair was folely managed, when in one dif- 
“ patch he writ that all was concluded, in the next 
“ ufed to give an account of new difficulties, and new 
“ demands: and, when all things were adjufted at 
“ Madrid, fome unexpected fcruples difcovered them- 
“ felves at Rome, with which the councils in Spain 
“ feemed to be furprifed, and appeared to be con- 
“ founded, and not to know what to fay. Tliefe ebbs 
cc and floods made the Prince apprehend, that the 
“ purpofe was to amufe us, whilft they had other de- 
“ figns in fecret agitation. And thereupon, that his 
“ Highnefs had prevailed with his father (how un- 
“ willing foever) to permit him to make the jour- 
“ ney, that he might make that ufeful difcovery, 
“ which could not otherwife be made in any feafon- 
“ able time. 

“ That they no fo'oner came to Madrid, than they 
“ difcovered (though the Prince was treated with all 
“ the refpeCl due to his grcatnefs, and the obligation 
“ he had laid upon that nation) that there had never 
“ been any real purpofe that the Infanta fhould be 
£c given to him : that, during fo long an abode as his 
“ Highnefs made there, they had never procured the 
“ difpenfation from Rome, which they might eafily 
“ have done : and that, at laft, upon the death of the 
“ Pope, Gregory XV. the whole procels was to begin 
“ again, and would be tranlaClcd with the formalities, 
“ which they fhould find neceflary to their other af- 
“ fairs. That, inftead of proceeding upon the articles, 
f - which had been pretended to be concluded, they 
“ urged nothing but new demands, and in matters of 
“ religion fo peremptorily, that the principal clergy- 

“ men. 
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“ men, and the mod: eminent of that King’s preach- 
“ ers, had frequent conferences with the Prince, to 
“ perfuade him to change his religion, and'become a 
“ Papift. And, in order to move him the more fuc- 
“ cefsfully thereunto, they procured the Pope to 
“ write a letter himfelf to his Highnefs, putting him 
“ in mind of the religion of his anceftors and proge- 
<e nitors, and conjuring him to return to the fame 
“ faith : but that it had pleafed God not only to give 
“ the Prince a conftant and unfhaken heart in his 
“ religion, but fuch wonderful abilities to defend the 
“ fame in his difcourfe and arguments, that they 
“ Hood amazed to hear him, and upon the matter 
“ confefied, that they were not able to anfwer him. 

“ That they would not fuffer the Prince to confer 
“ with, or fo much as to fpeak to hardly, and very 
(e rarely to fee his miftrefs, whom they pretended he 
“ ihould forthwith marry. That they could never 
“ obtain any better anfwer in the bufinefs of the Pa- 
“ latinate, than that the reftoring it was not in the 
“ power of that King, though it had been taken by 
u the foie power of Spain, and the Spanifh army, un- 
“ der the command of the Marquis Spinola, who was 
“ then in the entire poffeffion of it : but that his Ca- 
“ tholic Majefty would ufe his interpolxtion, with all 
“ the credit he had with the Emperor and Duke of 
‘ e Bavaria, without wliofe joint confent it could not be 
41 done, and wdiofe confent he hoped to obtain : but 
“ that he was well allured, that there was no more 
“ real intention in that point of reftitution, than in 
“ the other of marriage ; and that the Palatinate could 
“ not be hoped to be recovered any other way than 
<c by force, which would ealily bring it to pafs.” 

Throughout his whole difcourfe he made frequent 

reflections 
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reflections upon the Earl of Briftol, as if he very well 
knew'the Spaniards purpofes in the whole, and con¬ 
curred with- them in it. “ That he was fo much trou- 

bled when he firfi: faw the Prince, who alighted at 
“ his houfe, that he could not contain himfelf,-but 
“ wifhed that his Highnefs were at home again ; that 
“ he had afterwards, when he found that his High- 
“ nefs liked the Infanta, perfuaded him in private that 
“ he would become a Papift; and that, without chang- 
“ ing his religion, it would not be poffible ever to 
“ compafs that marriage.” 

He told them, “ That the King had fent for the 
“ Earl to return home, where he fhould be called to 
“ account for all his mifcarriages.” Whereas in truth 
the King had recalled him rather to affift him againft 
the Duke, than to expofe him to his malice and fury; 
his Majefty having a great efteem of that Earl’s fide¬ 
lity to him, and of his great abilities. 

The conference ended in a wonderful applaufe, inrhcPariia 
both Houfes, of the Prince and Duke’s behaviour and{""oi, s u r po,i 
carriage throughout the affair, and in a hafty refo-"^^'^* 
lution to diffuade the King from entertaining any far- s r am * 
ther motions towards the match, and frankly and re- 
folutely to enter into a war with Spain; towards the 
carrying on of which they raifed great mountains of 
promifes, and, prevailing in the firft, never remem¬ 
bered to make good the latter; which too often falls 
out in fuch counfels. 

When King James was informed of what the DukeKi np 
had fo confidently avowed, for which he had not au- J p |™',^"' 
thority, or the leaft direction from him, and a great^J“* 
part whereof himfelf knew to be untrue ; and that hethe Duke 

x upon that 

had advifed an utter breach of the treaty, and to en-occafiou. 
ter upon a war with Spain, he was infinitely offended; 
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lo that he wanted only a refolute and.brilk coun- 
fellor to ah lit him in deftroying the Duke : and fuch 
a one he promiled himfelf in the arrival of the Earl ot 
Briftol, whom he expected every day. 

Imrti V' ° f Majelly had another exception againft the 

his rife and Duke, which touched him as near, and in which lie 
” 1 ‘ u enlarged himfelf much more. Lionel Cranfeild, who, 
though extracted from a Gentleman’s family, had 
been bred in the city, and, being a man of great wit 
and underftanding in all the mylteries of trade, had 
found means to work himfelf into the good opinion 
and favour of the Duke of Buckingham; and hav¬ 
ing fliortly after married a near relation of the 
Duke’s, with wonderful expedition was made a Privy- 
Counfellor, Mafter of the Wardrobe, Mailer of the 
Wards, and, without parting with any of thefe, was 
now become Lord High Trcafurer of England, and 
Earl of Middlelcx, and had gained fo much credit 
with the King, (being in truth a man of great parts 
and notable dexterity), that, during the Duke’s ab- 
lencc in Spain, he was not only negligent in the iffuing 
out fuch lums of money as were necelfary for the 
defraying thole unlimited expences, and to corre- 
l'pond with him with that deference he had uled to 
do, but had the courage to dilpute his commands, 
and to appeal to the King, whole ear was always in¬ 
clined to him, and in whom he begun to believe 
himfelf fo far fattened, that lie Ihould not Hand in 
need of the future fupport of the favourite. And of 
all this the Duke could not be without ample inform¬ 
ation, as well from his own creatures, who were near 
enough to obferve, as from others; who, caring for 
neither of them, were more fcandalized at fo precipi¬ 
tate a promotion of a perfon of fuch an education, 
. and 
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and whom they had long known fo much their infe¬ 
rior, though it could not be denied, that he filled the 
places he field with great abilities. 

The Duke no fooner found the Parliament difpofed 
to a good opinion of him, and being well allured of 
the Prince’s faft kindnefs, than he projected the rum 
of this bold rival of his, of whom he faw clearly 
enough that the King had fo good an opinion, that it 
would not be in his foie power to crufh him, as he 
had done others in the fame and as high a Ration. 
And fo he eafily procured fome leading men in the 
PIoufe of Commons, to caufe an impeachment for fe~ 
veral corruptions and mildemeanors to be font up to 
the Houfe of Peers againft that great Miniftcr, whom 
they had fo lately known their equal in that Houfe ; 
which (befides their natural inclination to that kind 
of correction) difpofed them with great alacrity to 
this profecution. The wife King knew well enough 
the ill confequence that mull attend fuch an activity; 
and that, it would fhake his own authority in the 
choice of his own mini Iters, when they fhould find, 
that their fecurity did not depend folely upon his own 
protection: which breach upon his kingly power was 
fo much witiiout a precedent, (except one unhappy 
one made three years before, to gratify likewile a 
private dilpleafure), that the like had not been prac- 
rifed in very many years. 

When this profecution was firft entered upon, and 
that the King clearly difeerned it was contrived by 
the Duke, and that he had likewile prevailed with the 
Prince to be well pleafed with it; his Majefty fent 
for them, and with much warmth and pailion dil- 
luaded them from appearing farther in it; and con¬ 
jured them “ to ufe all their interefl and authority 

n a “to 
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“ to refirain it, as fuch a wound to the Crown, that 
“ would not be ealily healed.” And when he found 
the Duke unmoved by all the conliderations, and ar¬ 
guments, and commands he had offered, he faid, in 
great choler, “ By God, Stenny, you are a fool, and 
“ will fhortly repent this folly, and will find, that, in 
“ this fit of popularity, you are making a rod, with 
“ which you will be fcourged yourfelf.” And turning 
in fome anger to the Prince, told him, “ That he 
1C would live to have his belly full of parliament im- 
“ peachments: and when I fhall be dead, you will 
“ have too much caufe to remember, how much you 
“ have contributed to the weakening of the Crown, 
“ by the two precedents you are now fo fond of 
intending as well the engaging the Parliament in the 
war, as the profecution of the Earl of Middlefex. 

But the Duke’s power (fupported by the Prince’s 
countenance) was grown fo great in the two Houfes, 
that it was in vain for the King to interpofe ; and lo 
(notwithftanding fo good a defence made by the 
Earl, that he was abfolved from any notorious crime 
by the impartial opinion of many of thole who 
heard all the evidence) he was at laft condemned in a 
great fine to a long and firift imprifomnent, and ne¬ 
ver to fit in Parliament during his life : a claufe of 
fuch a nature as was never before found in any judg¬ 
ment of Parliament, and, in truth, not to be inflicted 
upon any Peer but by attainder. 

How much alienated foever the King’s affection 
was in truth from the Duke, upon thefe three provo¬ 
cations ; i. The Prince’s journey into Spain ; i. The 
engaging the Parliament to break the match and 
treaty with Spain, and to make a war againft that 
crown and 3. The facrifking the Earl of Middle- 
. feX 
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fex in fuch a manner, upon his own animofity; yet 
he was fo far from thinking fit to manifeft it, (except 
in whifpers to very few men), that he was prevailed 
with to reftrain the Earl of Briftpl upon his firft ar¬ 
rival, without permitting him to come into his pre¬ 
fence, which he had pofitively promifed, and refolvcd 
to do ; and in the end fufFered his Attorney General Thr F.ari of 
to exhibit a charge of high treafon, in his Majefty 1 S cufeil in 
name, againft the faid Earl, who was thereupon com- Par!,amenU 
mitted to the Tower ; but fo little dejeefted with it, 
that he anfwered the articles with great fteadinefs and 
unconcernednefs, and exhibited another charge ofAccutes the 
high treafon againft the Duke in many particulars. 

And in this order and method the war was haftily 
entered into againft Spain, and a new treaty fet on 
foot for the Prince of Wales with the daughter of 
France ; which was quickly concluded, though not 
fully completed till after the death of King James ; 
who, in the fpring following, after a fliort indifpo- 
fition by the gout, fell into an ague, which, meeting 
many humours in a fat, unwieldy body of fifty-eight 
years old, in four or five fits carried him out of the k. James 
world. After whofe death many fcandalous and libel- dlCi " 
lous difeourfes -were railed, without the leaft colour or 
ground ; as appeared upon the ftridleft and moft ma¬ 
licious examination that could be made, long after, 
in a time of licence, when nobody was afraid of of¬ 
fending majefty, and when profecuting the higheft 
reproaches and contumelies againft the royal family 
was held very meritorious. 

Upon the death of King James, Charles Prince ofp r i nce 
Wales fucceeded to the Crown, with as uniuerfal a ^^5'him," 
joy in the people as can be imagined, and in a cor- thc Dukc 
juncture, when all the other parts of Chriftendom, m frvoui. 
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being engaged in war, were very folicifous for his 
friendfhip; and the more, becaufe he had already 
difcovered an activity, that was not like to fuffer him 
to fit ftill. The Duke continued in the fame degree 
of favour at the leaft with the fon, which he had enjoy¬ 
ed fo many years under the father. A rare felicity! fel- 
dom known, and in which the expectation of very 
many was exceedingly difappointed ; who, kno'ving 
the great jcaloufy and indignation that the Prince 
had heretofore conceived againft the Duke, for hav¬ 
ing been once very near Unking him, expeCted that 
he would now remember that infolence, of which he 
then fo often complained ; without confidering the 
opportunity the Duke had, by the converfation with 
the Prince, during his journey into Spain, (which was 
fo grateful to him), and whilft lie was there, to wipe 
out the memory of all former overfights, by making 
them appear to be of a lefs magnitude than they had 
been underftood before, and to be excufable from 
other caufes, ftill being fevere enough to himfelf for 
his unwary part, whatfoever excufes he might make 
for the excefs ; and by this means to make new vows 
for himfelf, and to tie new knots to reftrai-n the 
Prince from future jealouftes. And it is very true, 
his hopes in this kind never failed him ; the new 
King, from the death of the old even to the death of 
the Duke himfelf, difeovering the molt entire confi¬ 
dence in, and even friendfhip to him, that ever King 
had fhewed to any fubjedt: all preferments in Church 
and State given by him; all his kindred and friends 
promoted to the degree in honour, or riches, or of¬ 
fices, tJrat he thought fit, and all his enemies and en- 
viers difcountenanced as he appointed. 

But a Parliament was neceffary to be called, as at 
• the 
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the entrance of all King's to the Crown, for the con- Kil ’£, , 

° Charles s 

tmuance of'fome fupplies and revenue to the King,firfti>ar- 

which have been ftill ufed to be granted in that fea- called, 
fon. And now he quickly found how prophetic the 
laft King’s predictions had proved, and were like to 
prove. The Parliament that had fo rafhly advanced 
the war, and fo paffionately adhered to his perfon, 
was now no more ; and though the Houfe of Peers 
coniiftecl ftill of the fame men, and molt of the prin¬ 
cipal men of the Houfe of Commons were again elect¬ 
ed to ferve in this Parliament, yet they were far from 
wedding the war, or taking themfelves to be concerned 
to make good any declaration made by the former : fo 
that, though the war was entered in, all hope of obtain¬ 
ing money to carry it on was even defperate ; and the 
affeCtion they had for the Duke and confidence in 
him was not then fo manifeft, as the prejudice they 
had now, and animolity againft him, was vifible to all 
the world : all the aCtions of his life ripped up and 
furveyed, and all malicious glofles made upon all lie 
had laid and all he had done : votes and remon- 
ftrances palled againft him as an enemy to the pub¬ 
lic ; and his ill management made the ground of 
their refufal to give the King that fupply he had rea- 
fon to expert, and was abfolutely neceflary to the 
ftate he was in. And this kind of treatment was fo ill 
fuited to the Duke’s great fpirit, which indeed might 
have eafily been bowed, but could very hardly be 
broken, that it wrought contrary efferts upon his high 
mind, and his indignation, to find himlelf lo ufed by 
the fame men. For they who flattered him molt be¬ 
fore, mentioned him now with the greateft bitternels 
and acrimony; and the fame men who had* called 
him our faviour, for bringing the Prince fafe out of 

x> 4 Spain, 
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Spain, called him now the corrupter of the King, and 
betrayer of the liberties of the people, without im¬ 
puting the leaft crime to him, to have been commit¬ 
ted fince the time of that exalted adulation, or that 
was not then as much known to them, as it could be 
now; fo fluctuating and unfteady a teftimony is the 
applaufe of popular councils. 

ThatPariia- This indignation, I fay, fo tranfported the Duke, 
the next that he thought neceflary to publifh and manifeft a 
account'oTgreatcr contempt of them than he ihould have done ; 
the Duke. cau f| n g this and the next Parliament to be quickly 
diflblved, as foon as they feemed to entertain coun- 
fels not grateful to him, and before he could well de¬ 
termine and judge what their temper was in truth like 
to prove: and upon every difl'olution, fuch as had 
given any offence were imprifoned or difgraced; 
new projects were every day let on foot for money, 
which ferved only to offend and incenfe the people, 
and brought little fupplies to the King’s occafions, 
yet raifed a great flock for expoftulation, murmur, 
and complaint, to be expofed when other fupplies 
fhould be required. And many perfons of the beft 
quality and condition under the Peerage were com¬ 
mitted to feveral prifons, with circumftances unufual 
and unheard of, for refufing to pay money required 
by thofe extraordinary ways; and the Duke himfelf 
would paflionately fay, and frequently do, many 
things, which only grieved his friends and incenfed 
his enemies, and gave them as well the ability as the 
inclination to do him much harm. 

Awarde th t *“ s ^ ata ^ con j unt ^ ure > and after many feveral 
France, coftly embaflies into France, in the laft of which the 
Duke "himfelf went, and brought triumphantly home 
with him the Queen, to the joy of the nation; in a 

time. 
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time, when all endeavours Ihould have been ufed to 
have extinguifhed that war, in which the King was 
fo unhappily engaged againft Spain, a new war was as 
precipitately declared againft France; and the fleet, 
that had been unwarily defigned to have furprifed 
Cales, under a General very unequal to that great 
work, was no fooner returned without fuccefs, and 
with much damage, than it was repaired, and the 
army reinforced for the invafton of France ; in which 
the Duke was General himfelf, and made that unfor¬ 
tunate defcent upon the Ifte of Rhe, which was quick¬ 
ly afterwards attended with many unprofperous at¬ 
tempts, and then with a miferable retreat, in which, 
the flower of the army was loft. So that how ill fo- 
ever Spain and France were inclined to each other, 
they were both bitter enemies to England; whilft 
England itfelf was fo totally taken up •with the 
thought of revenge upon the perfon who they thought 
had been the caufe of their diftrefs, that they never 
confidered, that the fad effeds of it (if not inftantly 
provided againft) muft inevitably deftroy the king¬ 
dom ; and gave no truce to their rage, till the Duke 
finifhed his courfe by a wicked aflaflination in the 
fourth year of the King, and the thirty-flxth of his 

-g e - 

Tohn Felton, an obfeure man in his own perfon,The aflum- 
who had been bred a foldier, and lately a Lieutenantthe Duke of 
of a foot company, whofe Captain had been killcdham k .' ns 
upon the retreat at the Ifle of Rh£, upon which he 
conceived that the company of right ought to have 
been conferred upon him, and it being refufed to him 
by the Duke of Buckingham, General of the army, 
had given up his commiflion of Lieutenant, and with¬ 
drawn himfelf from the army. He was of a melan¬ 
cholic 
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cholic nature, and had little converfation with any 
body, yet of a Gentleman’s family in Suffolk, of 
good fortune and reputation. From the time that he 
had quitted the army, he refided in London ; when 
the Houfe of Commons, tranfported with paffion and 
prejudice againft the Duke of Buckingham, had ac- 
cul'ed him to the Iloufe of Peers lor feveral mifde- 
meanors and mifearriages, and in fome declaration 
had lfyled him, “ the caufe of all the evils the king- 
“ dom l'uffered, and an enemy to the public.” 

Some tranferipts of fuch exprcllions (for the late 
licence of printing all mutinous and feditious dil- 
courfes was not yet in fafhion) and fome general in¬ 
vectives he met with amongft the people, to whom 
that great man was not grateful, wrought fo far upon 
this melancholic Gentleman, that, by degrees, and (as 
he (aid upon fome of his examinations) by frequently 
hearing fome popular preachers in the City, (who yet 
were not arrived at the prefumption and impudence 
they'- have been fince tranfported with), he believed he 
fhould do God good fervice, if he killed the Duke ; 
which he fhortly after refolved to do. He chofe no 
other inftrument to do it with than an ordinary knife, 
which he bought of a common Cutler for a fhilling : 
and, thus provided, he repaired to Portfmouth, where 
lie arrived the er e of St. Bartholomew. The Duke 
was then there, in order to prepare and make ready 
the fleet and the army, w'ith which he refolved in 
few days to tranfport himfelf to the relief of Rochelle, 
which w'as then ftraitly befieged by the Cardinal 
Richelieu ; and for the relief whereof the Duke was 
the more obliged, by reafon that, at his being at the 
[fie of lllie, he had received great fupplies of viduals, 
and fome companies of their garrifon from that town, 

the 
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the want of both which they were at this time very 
fenfible of, and grieved at. 

This morning of St. Bartholomew the Duke had re¬ 
ceived letters, in which he was advertifed that Rochelle 
had relieved itlelf; upon which he directed that his 
break faff might fpeedily be made ready, and he 
would make luiffe to acquaint the King with the good 
news, the Court being then at Southwick, the houfc 
of Sir Daniel Norton, five miles from Portfmouth. 
The chamber wherein he was drefTing himfelf was 
full of company, of perfons of quality, and officers of 
the fleet and army. 

There was Monficur de Soubize, brother to the 
Duke of Rohan, and other French Gentlemen, who 
were very felicitous for the embarkation of the army, 
and for the departure of the fleet for the relief of 
Rochelle ; and they were at that time in much trouble 
and perplexity, out of apprchenlion that the news the 
Duke had received that morning might flackcn the 
preparations for the voyage, which their impatience 
and intereft perfitaded them were not advanced with 
expedition ; and fo they had then held much difeourfe 
with the Duke of the impoffibility that his intelli¬ 
gence could be true, and that it was contrived by the 
artifice and dexterity of their enemies, in order to 
abate the warmth and zeal that was ufed for their re¬ 
lief, the arrival of which relief thofe enemies had fo 
much reafon to apprehend,; and a little longer delay in 
fending it would eafe them of that terrible apprehen- 
fion, their forts and works toward the fca and in the 
harbour being almoft finifhed. 

This difeourfe, according to the natural cuflom of 
that nation, and by the ufual dialedt of that language, 
was held with that paffon and vehemence, that the 

ftanders 
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Handers by, who underftood not French, did believe 
that they were angry, and that they ufed the Duke 
rudely. He being ready, and informed that his break- 
faft was ready, drew towards the door, where the 
hangings were held up; and, in that very paffage, 
turning himfelf to fpeak with Sir Thomas Fryer, a 
Colonel of the army, who was then fpeaking near his 
ear, he was on the fudden ftruck over his fhoulder 
upon the bread; with a knife ; upon which, without 
ufing any other words but, “ The villain hath killed 
“ me,” and in the fame moment pulling out the knife 
himfelf, he fell down dead, the knife having pierced 
his heart. 

No man had feen the blow, or the man who gave 
it; but in the confufion they were in, every man 
made his own conjecture, and declared it as a thing 
known ; moft agreeing that it was done by the 
French, from the angry difcourfe they thought they 
had heard from them. And it was a kind of a miracle, 
that they were not all killed in that inftant; the fober 
fort, that preferved them from it, having the fame 
opinion of their guilt, and only referving them for 
a more judicial examination and proceeding. 

In the crowd near the door there was found upon 
the ground a hat, in the infide whereof there was fewed 
upon the crown a paper, in which were writ four or 
five lines of that declaration made by the Houfe of 
Commons, in which they had ftyled the Duke an 
enemy to the kingdom, and under it a fhort ejacula¬ 
tion or two towards a prayer. It was eafily enough 
concluded that the hat belonged to the perfon who 
had committed the murder : but the difficulty re¬ 
mained Hill as great, who that perfon fhould be ; for 
the writing difcovered nothing of the name; and 

who- 
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whofoever it was, it was very natural to believe that 
he was gone far enough not to be found without a 
hat. 

In this hurry, one running one way, another an¬ 
other way, a man was feen walking before the door 
very compofedly without a hat; whereupon one cry¬ 
ing out, “ Here is the fellow that killed the Duke 
upon which others run thither, every body afking, 
“ Which is he ? Which is he ?” To w'hich the man 
without the hat very compofedly anfwered, “ I am 
“ he.” Thereupon lome of thofe who were moil fu¬ 
rious, fuddenly run upon the man with their drawn 
lwords to kill him: but others, who were at leaft 
equally concerned in the lofs, and in the fenfe of it, 
defended him ; himfelf with open arms very calmly 
and cheerfully expoling himfelf to the fury and 
fwords of the moft enraged, as being very willing to 
fall a facrifice to their fudden anger, rather than to be 
kept for that deliberate juftice, which he knew mull 
be executed upon him. 

He was now known enough, and eafily dilcovered 
to be that Felton, whom we mentioned before, who 
had been a Lieutenant in the army. He was quickly 
carried into a private room by the perfons of the belt 
condition, fome whereof were in authority, who firft 
thought fit fo far to diffemble, as to mention the 
Duke only grievoufly wounded, but not without hope 
of recovery. Upon which Felton fmiled, and faid, he 
knew well enough he had given him a blow, that had 
determined all their hopes. Being then alked (which 
was the difcovery principally aimed at) by whofe in- 
ftigation he had performed that horrid and wicked 
atff, he anfwered them with a wonderful aflurance, 
“ That they fhould not trouble themfelves in that en- 

“ quiry j 
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“ quiry ; that no man living had credit or power 
* c enough with him, to have engaged or dilpofcd him 
“ to fuch an action ; that he had never intruded his 
“ purpofc and refolution to any man ; that it pro- 
“ ceeded only from himfelf and the impulfe of liis 
“ own confcience ; and that the motives thereunto 
“ would appear, if his hat were found, in wdiicli he 
“ had therefore fixed them, becaufe he believed it very 
“ probable that he might perifh in the attempt. lie 
“ confelfed that he had come to the town but the 
“ night before, and had kept his lodging, that he 
“ might not be feen or taken notice of; and t hat he 
tc had come that morning: to the Duke’s lodgrina 
“ where he had waited at the door for his coming out; 

“ and when he found, by the motions u'ithin, that lie 
was coming, he drew to the door, as if he held up 
“ the hanging ; and Sir Thomas Fryer fpeaking with 
“ the Duke, as hath been laid, and being of a much 

“ lower Itature than the Duke, who a little inclined 

* 

“ towards him, lie took the opportunity of giving 
“ the blow over his fhoulders.” 

He fpoke very frankly of what he had done, and 
bore the reproaches of thole who fpoke to him, with 
the temper of a man who thought he had not done 
amifs. But after he had been in prifon fome time, 
where he was treated without any rigour, and with 
humanity enough; and before, and at his trial, which 
was about four months after, at the King’s Bencii bar, 
he behaved himfelf with great modefty and wonderful 
repentance ; being, as he faid, convinced in his con¬ 
fcience, that he had done wickedly, and alked the .. 
pardon of the King, the Duchefs, and of all the 
Duke’s fervants, whom he acknowledged to have of¬ 
fended ; and very earneftly befought the judges, that 

he 
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he might have his hand ffruck off, with which he had 
performed that impious adt, before lie fhould be put 
to death. • 

The Court was too near Portfmouth, and too many The Km /s 
Courtiers upon the place, to have this murder (fo t h ( \ u .‘^ 
barbarous in the nature and circumftances, the like jj 1 '''',') 
whereof had not been known in England many ages) dtJ!h - 
long: concealed from the King. His Majelty was at 
the public prayers of the Church, when Sir John 
Ilippelly came into the room, with a troubled coun¬ 
tenance, and, without any paufe in refpedi of the ex - 
crcife they were performing, went diredilv to the 
King, and whifpered in his ear what had fallen out. 

His Majelty continued unmoved, and without tin* 
leafr change in his countenance, till prayers were 
ended ; when he fuddenly departed to his chamber, 
and threw himfclf upon Ins bed, lamenting with 
much paHion, and with abundance of tsars, the Job 
he had of an excellent fervant, and the horrid manuei 
in which he had been deprived of him ; and he con¬ 
tinued in this melancholic dilcompolure of mind 
many days. 

Yet his manner of receiving the news in public, 
when it was lirft brought him in the prclence of fo 
many, (who knew or law nothing of the paltion he 
exprelfed upon his retreat), made many men believe, 
that the accident was not very ungrateful; at lealf, 
that it was very indifferent to him ; as being rid of a 
fervant very ungracious to the people, and the preju¬ 
dice to whofe perfon exceedingly obltrudled all o\er 
tures made in Parliament for his lervice. 

And, upon this obfervation, perfons of all .condi¬ 
tions took great licence in fpcaking of the perfon of 
the Duke, and diliedting all his infirmities, believing 

they 
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they Ihould not thereby incur any difpleafure of the 
King’s. In which they took very ill meafures ; for 
from that time almoft to the time of his own death, 
the King admitted very few into any degree of trull, 
who had ever difcovered themfelves to be enemies to 
the Duke, or againft whom he had manifelted a nota¬ 
ble prejudice. And fure never any prince exprefled a 
more lively regret for the lofs of a fervant, than his 
Majelty did for this great man, in his conftant favour 
and kindnefs to his wife and children, in all offices of 
grace towards his fervants, and in a wonderful folicit- 
ous care for the payment of his debts; which, it is 
very true, were contracted for his Majefty’s fervice ; 
though in fuch a manner, that there remained no evi¬ 
dence of it, nor were any of the Duke’s officers in- 
trufted with the knowdedge of it, nor any record 
kept of it, but in the King’s own generous memory. 
a charter This great man was a perfon of a noble nature, and 
Duke. generous difpofition, and of fuch other endowments, 
as made him very capable of being a great favourite 
to a great king. He underltood the arts of a court, 
and all the learning that is profeffed there, exaCtly well. 
By long practice in bufinefs, under a mailer that dif- 
courfed excellently, and furely knew all things won¬ 
derfully, and took much delight in indoctrinating his 
young unexperienced favourite, who, he knew, would 
be always looked upon as the workmanffiip of his own 
hands, he had obtained a quick conception, and ap- 
prehenfion of bufinefs, and had the habit of fpeaking 
very gracefully and pertinently. He was of a molt 
flowing courtefy and affability to all men who made 
any ad^refs to him ; and fo defirous to oblige them, 
that he did not enough confider the value of the ob¬ 
ligation, Or the merit of the perfon he chofe to oblige ; 

from 
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from which, much of his misfortune refulted. lie 
was of a courage not to be daunted, winch was mani¬ 
fested in alt his aCtions, and in his contefts with par¬ 
ticular perfons of the greateft reputation ; and espe¬ 
cially in his whole demeanor at the Ifle of Rhe, both 
at the landing and upon the retreat; in both which 
no man was more fearlefs, or more ready to cxpofe 
himfelf to the higheft dangers. His kindnels and af- 
feCtion to his friends was lb vehement, that they were 
as fo many marriages for better and worfe, and lo 
many leagues ofFenlive and defenlive; as if he thought 
himfelf obliged to love all his friends, and to make 
war upon all they were angry with, let the caufe be 
what it would. And it cannot be denied that he was 
an enemy in the fame cxcefs, and profecutcd thofe 
he looked upon as his enemies with the utmoft rigour 
and animolity, and was not ealily induced to recon¬ 
ciliation. And yet there were Some examples of his 
receding in that particular. And when he was in the 
higheft paffion, he was fo far from Stooping to any dil- 
fimulation, whereby his difpleafure might be con¬ 
cealed and covered till he had attained his revenge, 
(the low method of courts), that he never endeavoured 
to do any man an ill office, before he firft told him 
what he was to expeCt from him, and reproached him 
with the injuries he had done, with fo much genero¬ 
sity, that the perfon found it in his power to receive 
further Satisfaction, in the way he would choofe for 
himfelf. 

In this manner he proceeded with the Earl of Ox¬ 
ford, a man of great name in that time, and whom he 
nad endeavoured by many civil offices to make his 
friend, and who feemed equally to incline to the 
friendship : when he difeovered (or, as many thought, 
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but fufpected) that the Earl was entered into fome 
cabal iir Parliament againft him; he could not be dif- 
fuaded by any of his friends, to whom he imparted 
his refolution; but meeting the Earl the next day, he 
took him afide, and after many reproaches for fuch 
and fuch ill offices he had done him, and for break¬ 
ing his word towards him, he told him, “ he would 
<c rely no longer on his friendfhip, nor fhould he ex- 
,c pe< 5 l any further friendfhip from him, but, on the 
“ contrary, he would be for ever his enemy, and do 
“ him all the mifchief he could.” The Earl, (who, 
as many thought, had not been faulty towards him, 
was as great-hearted as he, and thought the very 
iufpedting him to be an injury unpardonable,) without 
any reply to the particulars, declared, “ that he nci- 
“ ther cared for his friendfhip, nor feared his hatred;” 
and from thence avowedly entered into the converfa- 
tion and confidence of rhofe who were always awake 
to difcover, and folicitous to purfue, any thing thal 
might prove to his difadvantage ; which was of evil 
confequence to the Duke, the Earl being of the moft 
ancient of the nobility, and a man of great courage, 
and of a family which had in no time fwerved from 
its fidelity to the Crown. 

Sir Francis Cottington, who was Secretary to the 
Prince, and not grown courtier enough to diflemblc 
his opinion, had given the Duke offence before his 
journey into Spain, as is before touched upon, and 
improved that prejudice, after his coming thither, by 
difpofing the Prince all he could to the marriage of 
the Infanta ; and by his behaviour after his return, in 
juftifying to King James, who had a very good opi¬ 
nion of him, the fincerity of the Spaniard in the trea¬ 
ty of the marriage, “ That they did in truth defire it, 
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u and were.fully refolved to gratify his Majefty in the 
“ bufinefs of the Palatinate ; and only defired, in the 
tf manner iof it, to gratify the Emperor and the Duke 
“ of Bavaria all they could, which would take up 
“ very little time.” All which being fo contrary to 
the Duke’s purpofes and refolutions, his difpleafure 
to Cotting'ton w*as fufficiently manifeft. And King 
James was no fooner dead, and the new officers and 
orders made, but the profits and privileges which had 
ufed to be continued to him who had been Secretary, 
till fome other promotion, were all retrenched. And 
when he was one morning attending in the privy 
lodgings, as he was accuftomed to do, one of the Se¬ 
cretaries of State came to him, and told him, “ that it 
“ was the King’s pleafure he fhould no more prefume 
“ to come into thofe rooms (which was the firft 
inftance he had received of the King’s disfavour;) and 
at the fame inftant the Duke entered into that quar¬ 
ter. Sir Francis Cottington addreffed himfelf to¬ 
wards him, and defired “ he w r ould give him leave to 
“ fpeak to him upon which the Duke inclining his 
ear, moved to a window from the company, and the 
other told him, “ that he received every day frefh 
“ marks of his feveritymentioned the mefiage 
which had been then delivered to him, and defired 
only to know, u whether it could not be in his power, 
“ by all dutiful application, and all poffible fervice, 
“ to be reftored to the good opinion his Grace had 
“ once vouchfafed to have of him, and to be admitted 
“ to ferve him ?” The Duke heard him without 
the leaft commotion, and with a countenance ferene 
enough, and then anfwered him, u That he would deal 
“ very clearly with him ; that it was utterly impofli- 
“ ble to bring that to pafs which he had propofed : 

E 2 “ that 
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a that he was not only firmly refolvecl nev.er to truft 
“ him, or to have to do with him; but that he was, 
“ and would be always, his declared enemy; and 
f ‘ that he would do always whatfoever fhould be in 
“ liis power to ruin and dcftroy him, and of this 
“ he might be molt alluredwithout mentioning 
any particular ground for his fo heightened dilplea- 
fure. 

The other very calmly replied to him, (as he was 
matter of an incomparable temper) “ That lincc lie 
“ was refolved never to do liim good, he hoped, from 
“ liis juftice and generality, that he would not fuller 
“ himfelf to gain by his lofs; that he had laid out by 
“ his command fo much money for jewels and pic- 
“ tures, which he had received : and that, in hope of 
“ Ins future favour, he had once prefented a fuit of 
“ hangings to him, which coft him 8ool. which he 
<c hoped lie would caufe to be reftored to him, and 
“ that lie would not let him be fo great a lofer by 
“ him.” The Duke anfwcred, “ he was in the right; 
“ that he fliould the next morning go to Oliver, (who 
<c was his receiver), and give him a particular account 
“ of all the money due to him, and he fhould pre- 
“ fently pay him which was done the next morn¬ 
ing accordingly, without the leatt abatement of any of 
liis demands. 

And he was fo far reconciled to him before his 
death, that being refolved to make peace with Spain, 
to the end he might more vigoroully purfue the war 
with France, (to which his heart was mod paffionate- 
ly fixed), lie fent for Cottington to come to him, and- 
after conference with him, told him, “ the King would 
“ fend him Ambaflador thither, and that he fhould at- 
“ tend him at Portfmouth for his difpatch.” 


liis 
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Ills Angle misfortune was, (which indeed was produc¬ 
tive of many greater), that he never made a noble and a 
worthy friendfhip with a man fo near his equal, that 
he would frankly advife him for his honour and true 
intereft, againft the current, or rather the torrent, of 
his impetuous paffi«ns; which was partly the vice of 
the time, when the Court was not replenifhed with 
great choice of excellent men ; and partly the vice of 
the perfons who were moft worthy to be applied to, 
and looked upon his youth, and his obfcurity before 
his rife, as obligations upon him to gain their friend- 
fhips by extraordinary application. Then his afcent 
was fo quick, that it feemed rather a flight than a 
growth ■, and he was fuch a darling of fortune, that 
he was at the top before he was well feen at the bot¬ 
tom ; and, as if he had been born a favourite, he was 
iupreme the firft month he came to Court; and it 
was want of confidence, not of credit, that he had not 
all at firft, which he obtained afterwards; never meet¬ 
ing with the leaft obftrudion from his fetting out, till 
he was as great as he could be : fo that he wanted de¬ 
pendants before he thought he could want coadjutors. 
Nor was he very fortunate in the election of thofe 
dependants, very few of his fervants having been ever 
qualified enough to affift or advife him; and they 
were intent only upon growing rich under him, not 
upon their mafter’s growing good as well as great : 
infomuch as he was throughout his fortune a much 
wifer man than any fervant or friend he had. 

Let the fault or misfortune be what or whence it 
will, it may reafonably be believed, that, if he had 
been blefled with one faithful friend, who luyl been 
qualified with wifdom and integrity, that great perfon 
would have committed as few faults, and done as 

e 3 tranfeen- 
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tranfcendent worthy actions, as any man who fhined 
in fuch a fphere in that age in Europe. For he was 
of an excellent difpofition, and of a mind yery capa¬ 
ble of advice and counfel. He was in his nature juft 
and candid, liberal, generous, and bountiful; nor was 
it ever known, that the temptation of money fwayed 
him to do an unjuft or unkind thing. And though 
he left a very great eftate to his heirs; confidering 
the vaft fortune he inherited by his wife, the foie 
daughter and heir of Francis Earl of Rutland, he 
owed no part of it to his own induftry or folicitation, 
but to the impatient humour of two Kings his mat¬ 
ters, who would make his fortune equal to his titles, 
and the one as much above other men, as the other 
was. And he confidered it no otherwife than as 
theirs, and left it at his death engaged for the Crown, 
almoft to the value of it, as is touched upon be¬ 
fore. 

If he had an immoderate ambition, with which he 
was charged, and is a weed (if it be a weed) apt to 
grow in the beft foils; it doth not appear that it was 
in his nature, or that he brought it with him to the 
Court, but rather found it there, and was a garment 
neceffary for that air. Nor was it more in his power 
to be without promotion, and titles, and wealth, than 
for a healthy man to lit in the fun in the brighteft 
'dog-days, and remain without any warmth. He need¬ 
ed no ambition, who was fo feated in the hearts of two 
fuch mailers. 

There are two particulars, which lie heavieft upon 
his memory, either of them aggravated by circum- 
ftances, very important, and which adminifter frequent 
occalions by their effects to be remembered. 

The firft, his engaging his old unwilling mailer and 
. the' 
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the kingdom in the war with Spain, (not to mention 
the bold journey thither, or the breach of that match), 
in a time when the Crown was fo poor, and the peo¬ 
ple more inclined to a bold enquiry, how it came to 
be fo, than dutiful to provide for its fupply : and 
this only upon perfonal animofities between him and 
the Duke of Olivarez, the foie favourite in that 
Court, and thofe animofities from very trivial provo¬ 
cations, which flowed indeed from no other fountain, 
than that the nature and education of Spain reftrained 
men from that gaiety and frolic humour, to which 
the Prince’s Court was more inclined. And Olivarez 
had been heard to cenfure very feverely the Duke’s 
familiarity and want of refpedl towards the Prince, (a 
crime monftrous to the Spaniard), and had faid, that 
“ if the Infanta did not, as foon as fhe was married, 
“ fupprefs that licence, fhe would herfelf quickly un- 
“ dergo the mifchief of itwhich gave the firfi: 
alarm to the Duke to apprehend his own ruin in that 
union, and accordingly to ufe all his endeavours to 
break and prevent it: and from that time he took all 
occafions to quarrel with and reproach the Conde 
Duke. 

One morning the King defircd the Prince to take 
the air, and to vifit a little houfe of pleafure he had 
(the Prado) four miles from Madrid, ftanding in a 
foreft, where he ufed fometimes to hunt; and the 
Duke not being ready, the King and the Prince and 
the Infante Don Carlos went into the coach, the 
King likewife calling the Earl of Briftol into that 
coach to affift them in their converfation, the Prince 
then not fpeaking any Spanifh ; and left Olivarez to 
follow in the coach with the Duke of Buckingham. 
When the Duke came, they went into the coach, ac- 
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companied with others of both nations, and proceeded 
very cheerfully towards the overtaking the King: but 
when upon the way he heard that the Earl of Briftol 
was in the coach with the King, he broke out into a 
great pafiion, reviled the Conde Duke as the contriver 
of the affront, reproached the Earl of Briftol for his 
prefumption, in taking the place which in all refpedls 
belonged to him, who was joined with him as Am- 
baflador extraordinary, and came laft from the pre¬ 
fence of his Mafter, and refolved to go out of the 
coach, and to return to Madrid. Olivarez eafily dif- 
covered by the diforder, and the noife, and the tone, 
that the Duke was very angry, without comprehend¬ 
ing the caufe of it; only found that the Earl of Brif¬ 
tol was often named with fuch a tone, that he began 
to fufpedt what in truth might be the caufe. And 
thereupon he commanded a gentleman, who was on 
horfeback, with all fpeed to overtake the King’s 
coach, and defire that it might ftay; intimating, that 
the Duke had taken fome difpleafure, the ground 
whereof was not enough underft'ood. Upon which 
the King’s coach ftayed; and when the other ap¬ 
proached within diftance, the Conde Duke alighted, 
and acquainted the King with what he had obferved, 
and what he conceived. The King himfelf alighted, 
made great compliments to the Duke, the Earl of 
Briftol excufing himfelf upon the King’s command, 
that he fhould ferve as interpreter. In the end Don 
Carlos went into the coach with the favourite, and 
the Duke and the Earl of Briftol went with the King 
and the Prince ; and fo they profecuted their jour¬ 
ney, and after dinner returned in the fame manner to 
[Madrid..* 

This, with all the circumftances of it, adminiftered 
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wonderful occasion of difcourfe in the Court and 
country, thfcre never having been fuch a comet feen 
in that hemifphere ; their fubmifs reverence to their 
princes being a vital part of their religion. 

There were very few days patted afterwards, in 
which there was not fome manifeftation of the higheft 
dilpi -alure and hatred in the Duke againft the Earl 
of Briftol. And when the Conde Duke had fome 
eclairciftement with the Duke, in which he made all 
the proteftations of his fmcere affcdfion, and his deftre 
to maintain a clear and faithful friendfhip with him, 
which he conceived might be, in fome degree, ufeful 
to both their matters; the other received his protefta¬ 
tions with all contempt, and declared, with a very un- 
neceftary franknefs, “ that he would have no friend- 
“ fhip with him.” 

The next day after the King returned from accom¬ 
panying the Prince towards the fea, where, at parting, 
there were all poflible demonftrations of mutual affec¬ 
tion between them; the King caufed a fair pillar to 
be eredled in the place where they laft embraced each 
other, with inferiptions of great honour to the Prince; 
there being then in that Court not the leaft fufpicion, 
or imagination, that the marriage would not fucceed. 
Infomuch that afterwards, upon the news from Rome, 
that the difpenfation was granted, the Prince having- 
left the Defponforios in the hands of the Earl of Brif¬ 
tol, in which the Infante Don Carlos was conftituted 
the Prince’s proxy to marry the Infanta on his be¬ 
half; flie was treated as Princefs of Wales, the Queen 
gave her place, and the Englifh Ambaffador had fre¬ 
quent audiences, as with his miftrefs, in which he 
would not be covered : yet, I fay, the very^iffcxt day 
after the Prince’s departure from the King, Mr. Clark, 

one 
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one of the Prince’s bedchamber, who had formerly 
ferved the Duke, was fent back to Madrid, upon pre¬ 
tence that fomewhat was forgotten there, but in truth, 
with orders to the Earl of Briftol not to deliver the 
Defponforios (which, by the articles, he was obliged 
to do within fifteen days after the arrival of the dif- 
penfation) until he fhould receive further orders from 
the Prince, or King, after his return into England. 

Mr. Clark was not to deliver this letter to the Am- 
baffador, till he was fure the difpenfation was come ; 
of which he could not be advertifed in the inftant. 
But he lodging in the Ambaflador’s houfe, and falling 
fick of a calenture, which the phyficians thought 
would prove mortal, he fent for the Earl to come to 
his bed fide, and delivered him the letter before the 
arrival of the difpenfation, though long after it was 
known to be granted ; upon which all thofe ceremo¬ 
nies were performed to the Infanta. 

By thefe means, and by this method, this great af¬ 
fair, upon which the eyes of Cliriftendom had been fo 
long fixed, came to be diffolved, without the lead: 
mixture with, or contribution from, thofe amours, 
which were afterwards fo confidently difeourfed of. 
For though the Duke was naturally carried violently 
to thofe paffions, when there was any grace or beauty 
in the object; yet the Duchefs of Olivarez, of whom 
was the talk, was then a woman fo old, paft children, 
of fo abjedt a prefence, in a word, fo crooked and 
deformed, that fhe could neither tempt his appetite, 
nor magnify his revenge. And whatfoever he did af¬ 
terwards in England was but tueri opus, and to profe- 
cute the defign he had, upon the reafon and provoca¬ 
tion aftrsefaid, fo long before contrived during his 
abode in Spain. 


The 
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The other particular, by which he involved himfelf 
in fo many Fatal intricacies, from which he could ne¬ 
ver extricate himfelf, was, his running violently into 
the war with France, without any kind of provocation, 
and upon a particular paffion very unwarrantable. In 
his embafiy in France, where his perfon and prefence 
was wonderfully admired and efteemed, (and in truth 
it was a wonder in the eyes of all men), and in which 
he appeared with all the luftre the wealth of England 
could adorn him with, and outfhined all the bravery 
t :< u Court could drefs itfelf in, and overaefted the 
v" le nation in their own mod peculiar vanities; he 
1 -. ; the ambition to fix his eyes upon, and to dedi¬ 
cate his moft violent affeftion to, a Lady of a very 
fublime quality, and to purfue it with moft importu¬ 
nate addrefles ; infomuch as when the King had 
brought the Queen his lifter as far as he meant to do, 
and delivered her into the hands of the Duke, to be 
by him conduced into England ; the Duke, in his 
journey, after the departure from that Court, took a 
refolution once more to make a viftt to that great 
Lady, which he believed he might do with much pri¬ 
vacy. But it was fo eaftly difeovered, that provilion 
was made for his reception ; and if he had purfued 
his attempt, he had been without doubt aftaffinated ; 
of which he had only fo much notice, as ferved him 
to decline the danger. But he fwore, in the inftant, 
*• that he would fee and fpeak with that Lady, in 
<£ fpite of the ftrength and power of France.” And 
from the time that the Queen arrived in England, he 
took all the ways he could to undervalue and exafpe- 
rate' that Court and nation, by caufing all thofe who 
fled into England from the juftice and diiplfafure of 
that King, to be received and entertained here, not 
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only with ceremony and fecurity, but with bounty 
and magnificence ; and the more extraordinary the 
perfons were, and the more notorious their King’s dif- 
pleafure was towards them, (as in that time there were 
very many lords and ladies in thofe circumftances), 
the more refpedtfully they were received and efteem- 
ed. He omitted no opportunity to incenfe the King 
againft France, and to difpofe him to aflift the Hu- 
gonots, whom he likewife encouraged to give their 
King home trouble. 

And, which was worfc than all this, he took great 
pains to lefl'en the King’s affedtion towards his young 
Queen, being exceedingly jealous, left her intereft 
might be of force enough to crofs his other defigns : 
and in this ftratagem, he fo far fwerved from the in- 
ftindf of his nature and his proper inclinations, that 
he, who was compounded of all the elements of affa¬ 
bility and courtefy towards all kind of people, had 
brought liimfelf to a habit of negledf, and even of 
rudenefs, towards the Queen. 

One day, when he unjuftly apprehended that fhe 
had fhewed fome difrefpedt to his mother, in not go¬ 
ing to her lodging at an hour fhe had intended to go, 
and was hindered by a mere accident, he came into 
her chamber in much paffion, and, after fome expof- 
tulations rude enough, he told her, “ fhe fhould re- 
“ pent it.” Her Majefty anfwering with fome quick- 
nefs, he replied infolently to her, “ that there had 
“ been queens in England, who had loft their heads.” 
And it was univerfally known, that, during his life, 
the Queen never had any credit with the King, with 
reference to any public affairs, and fo could not di¬ 
vert thft^efolution of making a war with France. 

The war with Spain had found the nation in a fur- 

feit 
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feit of a loijg peace, and in a difpofition inclinable 
enough to war with that nation, which might put an 
end to an alliance the molt ungrateful to them, and 
which they molt feared, and from whence no other 
damage had yet befallen them, than a chargeable and 
unfuccefsful voyage by fea, without the lofs of fhips 
or men. But a war with France mult be carried on 
at another rate and expence. Befides, the nation was 
weary and furfeited with the firlt, before the fecond 
was entered upon ; and it was very vilible to wife 
men, that when the general trade of the kingdom, 
from whence the fupport of the Crown principally re- 
fulted, Ihould be utterly extinguiflied with France, as 
it was with Spain, and interrupted or obftrudted with 
all other places, (as it mull be, in a great meafure, in 
a war, how profperoully foever carried on), the effedls 
would be very fad, and involve the King in many 
perplexities ; and it could not but fall out accord¬ 
ingly. 

Upon the return from Cales without fuccefs, though 
all the fhips, and, upon the matter, all the men were 
feen, (for though fome had fo furfeited in the vine¬ 
yards, and with the wines, that they had been left be¬ 
hind, the generolity of the Spaniards fent them all 
home again); and though by that fleet’s putting in at 
Plymouth, near two hundred miles from London, 
there could be but very imperfect relations, and the 
news of yefterday was contradidled by the morrow : 
befldes that the expedition had been undertaken by 
the advice of the Parliament, and with an univerfal 
approbation of the people, fo that nobody could rea- 
ionably fpeak loudly againft it; yet, notwithstanding 
all this, the ill fuccefs was heavily borne, andimputed 
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to ill condudl; the principal officers of the fleet and 
army divided amongft themfelves, and all united in 
their murmurs againft the General, the Lord Vifcount 
Wimbledon ; who, though an old officer in Holland, 
was never thought equal to the enterprize. In a 
word, there was indifpofltion enough quickly difco- 
vered againft the war itfelf, that it was eaftly difcern- 
ed it would not be purfued with the vigour it was en¬ 
tered into, nor carried on by any cheerful contribu¬ 
tion of money from the public. 

But the running into this war with France (from 
whence the Queen was fo newly and joyfully received) 
without any colour of reafon, or fo much as the for¬ 
mality of a declaration from the King, containing the 
ground, and provocation, and end of it, according to 
cuftom and obligation in the like cafes, (for it was 
obferved that the manifefto which w r as publifhed was 
in the Duke’s own name, who went Admiral and Ge¬ 
neral of the expedition), opened the mouths of all 
men to inveigh againft it with all bitternefs, and the 
fudden ill effects of it, manifefted in the return of the 
fleet to Portfmouth, within fuch a diftance of London, 
that nothing could be concealed of the lofs fuftained; 
in which moft noble families found a fon, or a bro¬ 
ther, or near kinfman wanting, without fuch circum- 
ftances of their deaths as are ufually the confolations 
and recompenfes of fuch cataftrophes. The retreat 
had been a rout without an enemy, and the French 
had their revenge by the diforder and confufion of 
the Englifh themfelves; in which great numbers of 
noble and ignoble were crowded to death, or drowned 
without the help of an enemy : and as fome thou- 
fends of the common men were wanting, fo few of 

thofe 
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thofe principal officers who attained to a name in 
war, and by whofe courage and experience any war 
was to be Conducted, could be found. 

The efFedls of this overthrow did not at firft ap¬ 
pear in whifpers, murmurs, and inveflives, as the re¬ 
treat from Cales had done ; but produced fuch a ge¬ 
neral confternation over the face of the whole nation, 
as if all the armies of France and Spain were united 
together, and had covered the land : mutinies in the 
fleet and army, under pretence of their want of pay, 
(whereof no doubt there was much due to them), but 
in truth, out of deteftation of the fervice, and the au- 1 
thority of the Duke. The counties throughout the 
kingdom were fo incenfed, and their afFedtions poi- 
foned, that they refufed to fuffer the foldiers to be 
billetted upon them ; by which they often underwent 
greater inconveniences and mifehiefs than they endea¬ 
voured to prevent. The endeavour to raife new men for 
the recruit of the army by preffing (the ufual method 
that had commonly been p radii fed upon fuch occa- 
llons) found oppofition in many places; and the autho¬ 
rity by which it was done not fubmitted to, as being 
counted illegal. This produced a refort to martial law, 
by which many were executed ; which raifed an afpe- 
rity in the minds of more than of the common people. 
And this diftemper was fo univerfal, that the leail fpark 
flill meeting with combuftible matter enough to make 
a flame, all wife men looked upon it as the prediction 
of the deftrudtion and diffolution that would follow. 
Nor was there a ferenity in the countenance of any 
man, who had age and experience enough to confider 
things to come ; but only in thofe who w^hed the 
deftrudtion of the Duke, and thought it cduld not be 
purchafcd at too dear a price, and looked upon this 

flux 
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flux of humours as an inevitable way to .bring it to 
pafs. 

And it cannot be denied, that from thefe two war3 
fo wretchedly entered into, and the circumftances be¬ 
fore mentioned, and which flowed from thence, the 
Duke’s ruin took its date; and never left purfuing 
him, till that execrable a£t upon his perfon ; the ma¬ 
lice whereof was contracted by that lole evil fpirit of 
the time, without any partner in the cohfpiracy. And 
the venom of that feafon increafed and got vigour, 
until, from one licence to another, it proceeded till 
the nation was corrupted to that monftrous degree, 
that it grew fatiated, and weary of the government it- 
felf; under which it had enjoyed a greater meafure of 
felicity, than any nation was ever poflefled of ; and 
which could never be continued to them, but under 
the fame government. And as thefe calamities origi¬ 
nally fprung from the inordinate appetite and paflion 
of this young man, under the too much eafinefs of two 
indulgent matters, and the concurrence of a thoufand 
other accidents ; fo, if he had lived longer, the obl'er- 
vation and experience he had gained, which had very! 
much improved his underttanding, with the greatnels 
of his fpirit, and jealoufy of his matter’s honour, (to 
whom his fidelity was fuperior to any temptation), 
might have repaired many of the inconveniences 
which he had introduced, and would have prevented 
the mifchiefs which were the natural effedfs of thofe 
caufes. 

An account There were many ftories fcattered abroad at that 

of a predic- . . 

tion of the time, of feveral prophecies and predictions of the 

death* Duke’s untimely and violent death. Amongft the 
reft there was one, which was upon a better founda¬ 
tion of credit than ufually fuch difcourfes are founded 

; upen. 
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upon. The^e waS an officer in the King’s ward¬ 
robe in Windfor Caftle, of a good reputation for ho- 
nefty and difcretion, and then about the age of fifty 
years, or more. This man had, in his youth, been 
bred in a fchool, in the parifh where Sir George Villiers, 
the father of the Duke, lived, and had been much 
cheriffied and obliged, in that feafon of his age, by 
the faid Sir George, whom afterwards he never faw. 
About fix months before the miferable end of the 
Duke of Buckingham, about midnight, this man be¬ 
ing in his bed at Windfor, where his office was, and 
in a very good health, there appeared to him, on the 
fide of his bed, a man of a very venerable afpedt, who 
drew the curtains of his bed, and, fixing his eyes 
upon him, afked him, if he knew him. The poor man, 
half dead with fear and apprehenfion, being afked the 
l'econd time, whether he remembered him; and hav¬ 
ing in that time called to his memory the prefence of 
Sir George Villiers, and the very clothes he ufed to 
wear, in which at that time he feemed to be habited, 
he anfwered him, “ that he thought him to be that 
perfon.” He replied, Ct he was in the right; that 
tc he was the fame, and that he expected a fervice 
* £ from him; which was, that he fhould go from him 
“ to his fon the Duke of Buckingham, and tell him, 
“ if he did not fomewhat to ingratiate himfelf to the 
te people,, or, at leaft, to abate the extreme malice they 
“ had again# him, he would be fuffered to live but a 
“ ]ftort time.” After this difcourfe he difappeared ; 
and the poor man, if he had been at all waking, flept 
very well till morning, when he believed all this to 
be a dream, and confidered it no otherwife. 

The next night, or fhortly after, the faftie perfon 
appeared to him again in the fame place, and about the 
von, i. fame 
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fame time of the night, with an afpecft a little more 
fevere than before, and alked him, whether he had 
done as he had required him: and perceiving he had 
not, gave him very fevere reprehenlions ■, told him, “ he 
“ expected more compliance from him ; and that, tf 
“ he did not perform his commands, he fhould enjoy 
“ no peace of mind, but fhould be always purfued by 
,£ himupon which, he promifed him to obey him. But 
the next morning waking out of a good fleep, though 
he was exceedingly perplexed with the lively repre- 
fentation of all particulars to his memory, he was will¬ 
ing ftill to perfuade himfelf that he had only dreamed 
and confidered, that he was a perfon at fuch a diftance 
from the Duke, that he knew not how to find any ad- 
miffion to his prefence, much lefs had any hope to 
be believed in what he fhould fay. So with great 
trouble and unquietnefs, he fpent fome time in think¬ 
ing what he fhould do, and in the end refolved to do 
nothing in the matter. 

The fame perfon appeared to him the third time, with 
a terrible countenance, and bitterly reproaching him 
for not performing what he had promifed to do. The 
poor man had by this time recovered the courage to 
tell him, “ That in truth he had deferred the execu- 
“ tion of his commands, upon confidering, how diffi- 
“ cult a thing it would be for him to get any accefs 
“ to the Duke, having acquaintance with no perfon 
“ about him ; and if he could obtain admiflion to 
u him, he fhould never be able to perfuade him, that 
“ he was fent in fuch a manner; but he fhould at 
“ bell be thought to be mad, or to be fet on and era- 
“ ploy&d, by his own or the malice of other men, to 
<£ abufe tile Duke ; and fo he fhould be fure to be 
“ undone.” The perfon replied, as he had done be¬ 
fore. 
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fore, “ That he fhould never find reft, till he fhould 
“ perform’ what he required ; and therefore he were 
<e better to difpatch it: that the accefs to his fon was 
“ known to be very eafy ; and that few men waited 
“ long for him : and for the gaining him credit, he 
“ would tell him two or three particulars, which he 
u charged him never to mention to any pcrfon living, 
“ but to the Duke himfelf; and he fhould no fooner 
<c hear them, but he would believe all the reft he 
“ fhould fay and fo repeating his threats he left 
him. 

In the morning, the poor man, more confirmed by 
the laft appearance, made his journey to London ; 
where the Court then was. lie was very well knowm 
to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the Maftcrs of Requefts, 
who had married a lady that was nearly allied to the 
Duke, and was himfelf well received by him. To 
him this man went ; and though he did not acquaint 
him with all particulars, he faid enough to him to 
let him fee there was fomewhat extraordinary in it ; 
and the knowledge he had of the fobriety and dif- 
cretion of the man made the more impreffion in him. 
He defired that “ by his means he might be brought 
“ to the Duke ; to fuch a place, and in fuch a man- 
“ ner, as fhould be thought fitaffirming, “ That 
« he had much to fay to him ; and of fuch a nature, 
“ as would require much privacy, and fome time and 
«* patience in the hearing." Sir Ralph promifed “ he 
* c would fpeak firft with the Duke of him, and then 
“ he fhould underftand his pleafure and according¬ 
ly, in the firft opportunity, he did inform him of the 
reputation and honefty of the man, and then what he 
defired, and of all he knew of the matter^The Duke, 
according to Ms ufual opennefs and condefcenfion, 

f 2 told 
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told him, “ That he was the next day early to hunt' 
“ with the King; that his horfes fhould attend him 
“ at Lambeth-bridge, where he would land by five of 
“ the clock in the morning ; and if the man attended 
“ him there at that hour, he would walk, and fpeak 
“ with him, as long as fhould be neceffary.” Sir 
Ralph carried the man with him the next morning, 
and prefented him to the Duke at his landing, who 
received him courteoufly; and walked afide in confer¬ 
ence near an hour, none but his own fervants being 
at that hour in that place; and they and Sir Ralph 
at fuch a diftance, that they could not hear a word, 
though the Duke fometimes fpoke, and with great com¬ 
motion ; which Sir Ralph the more eafily obferved, 
and perceived, becaufe he kept his eyes always fixed 
upon the Duke; having procured the conference, upon 
fomewdiat he knew there was of extraordinary. And 
the man told him in his return over the water, <£ That 
“ when he mentioned thole particulars which were to 
(£ gain him credit, the fubftance whereof he faid he 
“ durft not impart to him, the Duke’s colour changed, 
“ and he fwore he could come to that' knowledge only 
ff by the Devil; for that thofe particulars were known 
“ only to himfelf, and to one perfon more, who, he 
“ was fure, would never fpeak of it.” 

The Duke purfued his purpofe of hunting; but 
was obferved to ride all the morning with great pen- 
fivenefs, and in deep thoughts, without any delight 
in the exercife he was upon ; and before the morning 
was fpent, left the field, and alighted at his mother’* 
lodgings in Whitehall; with whom he was fhut up 
for the fpace of two or three hours; the noife of their 
difcourfe fluently reaching the ears of thofe who 
attended in tHe next rooms : and when the Duke left 

her. 
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her, his countenance appeared full of trouble, with a • 
mixture of anger; a countenance that was never before 
obferved* in him, in any converfation with her, towards 
whom he had a profound reverence. And the Countefs 
herfelf (for though fhe was married to a private gen¬ 
tleman, Sir Thomas Compton, fhe had been created 
Countefs of Buckingham, fhortly after her fon had 
firft aflumed that title) was, at the Duke’s leaving her, 
found overwhelmed in tears, and in the higheft agony 
imaginable. Whatever there was of all this, it is a 
notorious truth, that when the news of the Duke’s 
murther (which happened within few months after) was 
brought to his mother, fhe feemed not in the leaft de¬ 
gree furprifed ; but received it as if fhe had forefeen 
it; nor did afterwards exprefs fucli a degree of for- 
row, as was expcdled from fuch a mother, for the lofs 
of fuch a fon. 

This digreffion, much longer than it was intended, 
may not be thought altogether improper in this dif- 
courfe. For as the mention of his death was very 
pertinent, in the place, and upon the occalion, it hap¬ 
pened to be made ; fo upon tlxat occalion it feemed 
the more reafonable to digrefs upon the nature, and 
character, and fortune of the Duke ; as being the 
beft mirror to difcern the temper and fpirit of that 
age, and the wonderful concurrence of many fatal 
accidents, to disfigure the government of two excel¬ 
lent Kings ; under whom their kingdoms in general 
profpered exceedingly, and enjoyed a longer peace, a 
greater plenty, and in fuller fecurity, than had been in 
any former age. 

And becaufe there was fo total a change of all coun-A profpcft 
fels, and in the whole face of the Court, upon the death and the Mi- 
of that mighty favourite; all thought^ of war being 

f 3 prefently death * 
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prefently laid a fide, (though there was a faint looking 
towards the relief of Rochelle by the Fleet, that was 
ready under the command of the Earl of Lindfey), and 
the provifions for peace and plenty taken to heart; it 
will not be unufeful nor unpleafant to enlarge the di- 
greffion, before a return to the proper fubjedt of the dif- 
courfe, by a profpedl of the Conftitution of the Court, 
after that bright ftar was fhot out of the horizon: who 
were the chief Minifters, that had the principal ma¬ 
nagement of public affairs in Church and State ; and 
how equal their faculties and qualifications were for 
thofe high tranfa&ions; in which mention lhall be only 
made of thofe who were then in the higheft truft; there 
being at that time no ladies, who had difpofed them- 
felves to intermeddle in bufinefs: and hereafter, when 
that activity begun, and made any progrefs, it will be 
again neceffary to take a new furvey of the Court upon 
that alteration. 

or the Lord Sir Thomas Coventry was then Lord Keeper of the 

ven'try! C °" Great Seal of England, and newly made a Baron. He 
was a fon of the Robe, his father having been a Judge 
in the Court of the Common Pleas; who took great 
care to breed him, though his firft born, in the ftudy 
of the Common Law; by which he himfelf had been 
promoted to that degree * and in which, in the So¬ 
ciety of the Inner Temple, his fon made a notable 
progrefs, by an early eminence in practice and learn¬ 
ing 5 infomuch as he was Recorder of London, Soli¬ 
citor General, and King’s Attorney, before he was 
forty years of age. A rare afeent! All which offices 
he difeharged with great abilities, and fingular repu¬ 
tation of integrity. In the firli year after the death 
of King Jama;, he was advanced to be Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England (the ufual advancement from 

the 
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the office of Attorney General) upon the removal of 
the Bifhop bf Lincoln ; who, though a man of great 
wit and gopd fcholaflic learning, was generally thought 
fo very unequal to the place, that his remove was the 
only recompence and fatisfadfion that could be made 
for his promotion. And yet it was enough known, 
that the difgrace proceeded only from the private dif- 
pleafure of the Duke of Buckingham. The Lord Co¬ 
ventry enjoyed this place with an univerfal reputa¬ 
tion (and fure juftice was never better admimilcred) 
for the fpace of about fixteen years, even to his 
death, fome months before he was lixty years of age ; 
which was another important circumftance of his fe¬ 
licity, that great office being fo flippery, that no man 
had died in it before for near the fpace of forty 
years. Nor had his fuccefl’ors, for fome time after 
him, much better fortune. And he himfelf had ufe 
of all his ftrength and fkill (as he was an excellent 
wreftler in this kind) to preferve himfelf from falling, 
in two fhocks : the one given him by the Earl of 
Portland, Lord High Treafurer of England; the other 
by the Marquis of Hamilton, who had the greateft 
power over the affedtions of the King of any man of 
that time. 

He was a man of wonderful gravity and wifdom; 
and underftood not only the whole fcience and myf- 
tery of the law, at leaft equally with any man who had 
ever fate in that place; but had a clear conception cf 
the whole policy of the government both of Church 
and State, which, by the unfkilfulnefs of fome well 
meaning men, juftled each the other too much. 

He knew the temper, difpofition, and genius of the 
kingdom moft exadtly ; faw their fpiritygrow every 
day more fturdy, inquifitive, and impatient; and 

f 4 there- 
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therefore naturally abhorred all innovations, which he 
forefaw would produce ruinous effedls. ' Yet many, 
who flood at a diflance, thought that he was, not adtive 
and flout enough in oppoling thofe innovations. For 
though, by his place, he prefided in all public coun- 
fels, and was mofl fharp-fighted in the confequence 
of things; yet he was feldom known to fpeak in mat¬ 
ters of Hate, which, he well knew, were for the mofl 
part concluded, before they were brought to that 
public agitation ; never in foreign affairs, which the 
vigour of his judgment could well have comprehend¬ 
ed ; nor indeed freely in any thing, but what imme¬ 
diately and plainly concerned the juflice of the king¬ 
dom ; and in that, as much as he could, he procured 
references to the Judges. Though in his nature he 
had not only a firm gravity, but a feverity, and 
even fome morofity ; yet it was fo happily tempered, 
and his courtefy and affability towards all men fo 
tranfcendent, and fo much without affedlation, that it 
marvelloufly recommended him to all men of all de¬ 
grees, and he was looked upon as an excellent Cour¬ 
tier, without receding from the native fimplicity of 
his own manners. 

He had, in the plain way of fpeaking and delivery, 
without much ornament of elocution, a flrange power 
of making himfelf believed, the only juflifiable defign 
of eloquence : fo that though he ufed very frankly to 
deny, and would never fuffer any man to depart from 
him with an opinion that he was inclined to gratify, 
when in truth he was not, holding that diffimulation 
to be the word: of lying ; yet the manner of it was fo 
gentle and obliging, and his condefcenfion fuch, to 
inform the perfons whom he could not fatisfy, that 
few departed from him with ill will, and ill wiflies. 

But 1 
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But then, this happy temper and thefe good facul¬ 
ties rather preferved him from having many enemies, 
and fupplied him with fome well-wilhers, than fur- 
nifhed him with any fall and unfhaken friends ; who 
are always procured in courts by more ardour, and 
more vehement profeffions and applications, than he 
would fuffer himfelf to be entangled with. So that 
he was a man rather exceedingly liked, than paflion- 
ately loved : infomuch that it never appeared, that 
he had any one friend in the Court, of quality enough 
to prevent or divert any di fad vantage he might be 
expofed to. And therefore it is no wonder, nor to be 
imputed to him, that he retired within himfelf as 
much as he could, and Hood upon his defence with¬ 
out making defperate fallies againft growing mif- 
chiefs ; which, he well knew, he had no power to 
hinder, and which might probably begin in his own 
ruin. To conclude; his fecurity conlilled very much 
in his having but little credit with the King ; and he 
died in a feafon moft opportune, in which a wife man 
would have prayed to have finifhed his courfe, and 
which in truth crowned his other fignal profperity in 
the world. 

Sir Richard Wefton had been advanced to theofthe 
white ftafF, into the office of Lord High Treafurer of^ wer" 
England, fome months before the death of the Dukep o n r ’ d ^ of 
of Buckingham; and had, in that fhort time, fo much 
difobliged him, at leaft difappointed his expectation, 
that many, who were privy to the Duke’s moft fecret 
purpofes, did believe, that, if he had outlived that 
voyage in which he was engaged, he would have re¬ 
moved him, and made another Treafurer. And it is 
very true, that great office too had been vafy flippery, 

/nd not fall to thofe who had trufted tnemfelves in 

it; 
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it: infomuch as there were at that time five noble 
perfons alive, who had all fucceeded one another im¬ 
mediately in that unfteady charge, without any other 
perfon intervening : the Earl of Suffolk ; the Lord 
Vifcount Mandevile, afterwards Earl of Manchefter; 
the Earl of Middlefcx; and the Earl of Marlbo¬ 
rough, who was removed under pretence of his age 
and difability for the work, (which had been a better 
reafon againft his promotion, fo few years before, that 
his infirmities were very little increafed), to make 
room for the prefent officer; who, 'though advanced 
by the Duke, may properly be faid to be eftabliffied 
by his death. 

He was a gentleman of a very ancient extraction 
by father and mother. His education had been 
very good amongft books and men. After fome 
years ftudy of the law in the Middle Temple, he tra¬ 
velled into foreign parts, and at an age fit to make ob- 
fervations and reflections ; out of which, that which 
is commonly called experience is conftituted. After 
this he betook himfelf to the Court, and lived there 
fome years; at that diftance, and with that awe, as 
was agreeable to the modefty of the age, when men 
were feen fome time before they were known; and 
well known before they were preferred, or durft pre¬ 
tend to it. 

He fpent the beft part of his fortune (a fair one, 
that he inherited from his father) in his attendance at 
Court, and involved his friends in fecurities with him, 
who were willing to run his hopeful fortune, before 
he received the leaft fruit from it, but the counte¬ 
nance of great men and thofe in authority, the moft 
natural ami moft certain ftairs to afcend by. 

He was then fent Ambaflador to the Arch-Duke^, 

Albert/ 
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Albert and Ifabella, into Flanders ; and to the Diet in 
Germany, to treat about the reftitution of the Palati¬ 
nate ; in wh'ich negociation he behaved himfelf with 
great prudence, and with the concurrent teftimony of 
his being a wife man, from all thole princes and am- 
bafladors with whom he treated. 

Upon his return, he was made a Privy-Counfdlor, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the place of the 
Lord Brooke, who was either perfuaded, or put out of 
the place ; which, being an office of honour and truft, 
is likewife an excellent ftage for men of parts to 
tread, and expofe themfelves upon ; where they have 
occalions of all kinds to lay out and fpread all their 
faculties and qualifications moft for their advantage. 
He behaved himfelf very well in this fundtion, and 
appeared equal to it; and carried himfelf fo luckily 
in Parliament, that he did his mafter much fervice, 
and preferved himfelf in the good opinion and accep¬ 
tation of the Houfe ; which is a bleffing not indulged 
to many by thofe high powers. He did fwim in thofe 
troubled and boifterous waters, in which the Duke of 
Buckingham rode as Admiral, with a good grace, 
when very many who were about him were drowned, 
or forced on fhore with fhrewd hurts and bruifes: 
which lhewed he knew well how and when to ufe his 
limbs and ftrength to the beft advantage ; fometimes 
only to avoid finking, and fometimes to advance and 
get ground : and by this dexterity he kept his credit 
with thofe who could do him good, and loft it not 
with others, who defired the deftru&ion of thofe up¬ 
on whom he moft depended. 

He was made Lord Treafurer in the manner and at 
tlac time mentioned before, upon the removal of the 
JiCrl of Marlborough, and few months Before the 

death 
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death of the Duke. The former circuroftance, which 
is often attended by compaffion towards the degrad¬ 
ed, and prejudice towards the promoted, brought him 
no di fad vantage : for befides the delight that feafon 
had in changes, there was little reverence towards the 
perfon removed; and the extreme vifible poverty of 
the Exchequer fheltered that province from the envy 
it had frequently created, and opened a door for 
much applaufe to be the portion of a wife and provi¬ 
dent minifter. For the other, of the Duke’s death, 
though fome, who knew the Duke’s paffions and pre¬ 
judice, (which often produced rather fudden indifpo- 
fition, than obftinate refolution), believed he would 
have been fhortly cafhiered, as fo many had lately 
been ; and fo that the death of his Founder was a 
greater confirmation of him in the office, than the 
delivery of the white ftaff to him had been : yet ma¬ 
ny other wife men, who knew the Treafurer’s talent 
in removing prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to 
wavering and doubtful affedtions, believed, that the 
lofs of the Duke was very unfeafonable ; and that the 
awe or apprehenfion of his power and difpleafure was a 
very neceffary alloy for the impetuofity of the new 
officer’s nature, which needed fome reftraint and 
check, for fome time, to his immoderate pretences, 
and appetite of power. 

lie did indeed appear on the fudden wonderfully 
elated, and fo far threw off his old affe&ation to 
pleafe fome very much, and to difpleafe none, in 
which art he had excelled, that in few months after the 
Duke’s death he found himfelf to fucceed him in the 
public difpleafure, and in the malice of his enemies, 
without f^cceeding him in his credit at Court, or' in 
the afFedtion of any confiderable dependants. 
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yet, though he was not iuperior to all other men in 
the affection, *or rather refignation, of the King, fo 
that he might difpenfe favours and disfavours accord¬ 
ing to his own election, he had a full {hare in his 
mailer’s efteem, who looked upon him as a wife and 
able fervant, and worthy of the truft he repofed in 
him, and received no other advice in the large bufi- 
nefs of his revenue ; nor was any man fo much his 
fuperior, as to be able to leflen him in the King’s af- 
fedlion by his power. So that he was in a poll, in 
which he might have found much eafe and delight, if 
he could have contained himfelf within the verge of 
his own province, which was large enough, and of 
fuch extent, that he might, at the fame time, have 
drawn a great dependence upon him of very confider- 
able men, and have appeared a very ufeful and profit¬ 
able minifter to the King; whofe revenue had been very 
loofely managed during the late years, and might, by 
induftry and order, have been eafily improved: and 
no' man better underftood what method was neceflary 
towards that good hufbandry, than he. 

But I know not by what frowardnefs in his liars, 
he took more pains in examining and inquiring into 
other men’s offices, than in the difcharge of his own ; 
and not fo much joy in what he had, as trouble and 
agony for what he had not. The truth is, he had fo 
vehement a defire to be the foie favourite, that he 
had no reliffi of the power he had : and in that con¬ 
tention he had many rivals, who had credit enough to 
do him ill offices, though not enough to fatisfy their 
own ambition; the King himfelf being refolved to hold 
the reins in his own hands, and to put no further 
truft in others, than was neceflary for the capacity 
ferved in. Which refolution in hi» JVJfijefty was 
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no fooner believed, and the Treafurer’s pretence taken 
notice of, than he found the number of his enemies 
exceedingly increafed, and others to be lefs eager 
in the purfuit of his friendfhip ; and every day difco- 
vered fome infirmities in him, which being before 
known to few, and not taken notice of, did now ex- 
pofe him both to public reproach, and to private ani- 
mofities ; and even his vices admitted thofe contra¬ 
dictions in them, that he could hardly enjoy the plea- 
fant fruit of any of them. That which firfl: expofed 
him to the public jcaloufy, which is always attended 
with public reproach, was the concurrent fufpicion of 
his religion. His wife and all his daughters were de¬ 
clared of the Roman religion: and though he him- 
felf, and his fons, fometimes went to Church, he was 
never thought to have zeal for it ; and his domeftic 
conversation and dependants, with whom only he ufed 
entire freedom, were all known Papifts, and were be¬ 
lieved to be agents for the reft. And yet, with all 
this difadvantage to himfelf, he never had reputation 
and credit with that party, who were the only people 
of the kingdom who did not believe him to be of 
their profeffion. For the penal laws (thofe only ex¬ 
cepted which were fanguinary, and even thofe fome¬ 
times let loofc) were never more rigidly executed, nor 
had the Crown ever fo great a revenue from them, as 
in his time ; nor did they ever pay fo dear for the fa¬ 
vours and indulgences of his office towards them. 

No man had greater ambition to make his family 
great, or ftronger defigns to leave a great fortune to 
it. Yet his expences were fo prodigious, efpecially 
in his houfe, that all the ways he ufed for fupply,. 
which were all that occurred, could not ferve his 
turn; iniVmftch that he contracted fo great de&ts, 
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(the anxiety whereof, he pretended, broke liis mind, 
and reftraincd that attention and induftry, which was 
necefiary for the due execution of his office), that the 
King was pleafed twice to pay his debts; at leaft, to¬ 
wards it, to dilburfe fofty thoufand pounds in ready 
money out of his Exchequer. Befides, his Majefty 
gave him a whole foreft (Chute foreft in Hampfhire) 
and much other land belonging to the Crown; which 
was the more taken notice of, and murmured again ft, 
becaufe, being the chief miniftcr of the revenue, he 
was particularly obliged, as much as in him lay, to 
prevent, and even oppofe, fuch difinherifon; and be¬ 
caufe, under that obligation, he had, avowedly and 
hourly, crofted the pretences of other men, and re- 
ftrained the King’s bounty from being exercifed al- 
moft to any. And he had that advantage, (if he had 
made the right ufe of it), that his credit was ample 
enough (feconded by the King’s own experience, and 
obfervation, and inclination) to retrench very much 
of the late unlimited expences, and efpecially thofe of 
bounties; which from the death of the Duke ran in 
narrower channels, and never fo much overflowed as 
towards himfelf, who flopped the current to other 
men. 

He was of an imperious nature, and nothing wary 
in difobliging and provoking other men, and had too 
much courage in offending and incenfing them : but 
after having offended them, he was of fo unhappy a 
feminine temper, that he was always in a terrible 
fright and apprehenfion of them. 

He had not that application, and fubmiffion, and 
reverence for the Queen, as might have been expect¬ 
ed from his wifdom and breeding, and often crofted 
/aer pretences and deflres, with more rAdenefs than 
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Was natural to him. Yet he was impertinently feli¬ 
citous to know what her Majefty faid of "him in pri¬ 
vate, and what refentments fhe had towards him. 
And when by feme confidents* who had their ends 
upon him from thofe offices, he was informed of feme 
bitter exprelfions fallen from her Majefty, he was fo 
exceedingly affiidled and tormented with the fenfe of 
it, that femetimes by paffionate complaints and repre- 
fentations to the King; femetimes by more dutiful 
addrefles and expoftulations with the Queen, in be¬ 
wailing his misfortune ; he frequently expofed him- 
felf, and left his condition worfe than it was before ; 
and the eclairciflement commonly ended in the difco- 
very of the perfons from whom he had received his 
moft fecret intelligence. 

He quickly loft the chara&er of a bold, ftout, and. 
magnanimous man, which he had been long reputed 
to be in worfe times; and, in his moft profperous fea-. 
fen, fell under the reproach of being a man of big 
looks, and of a mean and abjetft fpirit. 

There was a very ridiculous ftory at that time in 
the mouths of many, which, being a known truth, 
may not be unfitly mentioned in this place, as a kind 
of illuftration of the humour and nature of the man.. 
Sir Julius Caefar was then Mafter of the Rolls, and 
had, inherent in his office, the indubitable right and 
difpofition of the Six-Clerks’ places; all which he had, 
for many years, upon any vacancy, beftowed to fuch 
perfons as he thought fit. One of thofe places was 
become void, and defigned by the old man to his fen 
Robert Oefar, a lawyer of a good name, and exceed¬ 
ingly beloved. The Lord Treafurer (as he was vigi¬ 
lant in fuch cafes) had notice of the Clerk’s expiration 
fo foon, thatVhe.procured the King to fend a meflag^ 

to 
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to the Mafter of the Rolls, exprefsly forbidding him 
to difpofe of that Six-Clerk’s place, till his Majefty’s 
pleafure fhould be further made known to him. It 
was the firft command of that kind that had been 
heard of, and was felt by the old man very fenftbly. He 
was indeed very old, and had outlived moft of his 
fiiends, fo that his age was an objection againft him ; 
many perfons of quality being dead, who had, for re- 
compenfe of fervices, procured the reverfion of his 
office. The Treafurer found it no hard matter fo far 
to terrify him, that (for the King’s fervice, as was 
pretended) he admitted for a Six-Clerk a pcrfon re¬ 
commended by him, (Mr. Fern, a dependant upon 
him), who paid fix thoufand pound ready money; 
which, poor man ! he lived to repent in a gaol. This 
work being done at the charge of the poor old man, 
who had been a Privy-Counfellor from the entrance 
of King James, had been Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, and ferved in other offices; the depriving him 
of his right made a great noife : and the condition of 
his fon, (his father being not likely to live to have the 
difpofal of another office in his power), who, as was 
faid before, was generally beloved and efteemed, 
was argument of great compaffion, and was lively and 
fuccefsfully reprefented to the King liimfelf; who 
was gracioufly pleafed to promife, that, “ if the old 
“ man chanced to die before any other of the Six- 
“ Clerks, that office, when it fhould fall, fhould be 
“ conferred on his fon, wliofoever fhould fucceed him 
“ as Mafter of the Rolls which might well be pro¬ 
vided for; and the Lord Treafurer obliged himfelf (to 
expiate the injury) to procure fome declaration to that 
purpofe, under his Majefty’s fign manual; which, how- 
er eafy to be done, he long forgot, or ne^lecfted. 
vol. i. One 
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One day the Earl of Tullibardine, wlm was nearly 
allied to Mr. Caeiar, and much his friend, being with 
the Treafurer, pailionately afked him, “ Whether lie 
“ had done that bufinefs ?” To whom he anfwered 
with a feeming trouble, “ That lie had forgotten it, 
“ for which he was heartily forry; and if he would 
“ give him a little note in writing, for a memorial, he 
“ would put it amongft thofc which he would dif- 
“ patch with the King that afternoon.” The Earl 
prefently writ in a little paper, Remember Cafur ; and 
gave it to him ; and he put it into that little pocket, 
where, he faid, he kept all his memorials which were 
firft to be tranfa 61 ed. 

Many days pafied, and Coefar never thought of. 
At length, when he changed his clothes, and he who 
waited on him in his chamber, according to cuftom, 
brought him all the notes and papers which were 
left in thofe he had left off, which lie then commonly 
perufed ; when he found this little billet, in which 
was only written. Remember C,ifar, and which he had 
never read before, he was exceedingly confounded, 
and knew not what to make or think of it. He fent 
for his bofom friends, with whom he moft confident¬ 
ly confulted, and fhewed the paper to them, the con¬ 
tents whereof he could not conceive ; but that it 
might probably have been put into his hand (becaufe 
it was found in that inclofure, wherein lie put all 
things of moment which were given him) when he 
was in motion, and in the privy lodgings in the 
Court. After a ferious and melancholic deliberation, 
it was agreed, that it was the advertifement from fome 
friend, who durft not own the difeovery : that it 
could fignify nothing but that there was a confpiracy 
againfi: his\life, by his many and mighty enemiek: 
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and they all knew Caafar’s fate, by contemning or 
neglecting luch animadverfions. And therefore they 
concludecr, that he fhould pretend to be indifpofed, 
that he might not ftir abroad all that day, nor that 
any might be admitted to him, but perfons'of un¬ 
doubted affections ; that at night the gates ihould be 
ihut early, and the porter enjoined to open them to 
nobody, nor to go himfelf to bed till the morning; 
and that fome fervants fhould watch with him, left 
violence might be ufed at the gate ; and that they 
themfelves, and fome other gentlemen, would fit up 
all the night, and attend the event. Such houfes are 
always in the morning haunted by early fuitors ; but 
it was very late before any could now get admittance 
into the houle, the porter having quitted fome of 
that arrear of fleep, which he owed to himfelf for his 
night’s watching ; which he excufed to his acquaint¬ 
ance, by whifpering to them, “ That his Lord fhould 
<c have been killed that night, which had kept all the 
“ houfe from going to bed.” And fhortly after, the Earl 
of Tullibardine aiking him, whether lie had remember¬ 
ed Casfar, the Treafurer quickly recollected the ground 
of his perturbation, and could not forbear imparting 
it to his friends, who likewife affeefted the communi¬ 
cation, and fo the whole jeft came to be difeovered. 

To conclude, all the honours the King conferred 
upon him (as he made him a Baron, then an Earl, 
and Knight of the Garter; and above this, gave a 
young beautiful lady nearly allied to his Majefty, and 
to the Crown of Scotland, in marriage to his eldeft 
fon) could not make him think himfelf great enough.' 
Nor could all the King’s bounties, nor his own large 
acceffions, raife a fortune to his heir ; but after fix or 
eight years fpent in outward opulency, ^nd inward 
ijiurmur and trouble that it was not greater; after vaft 
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fums of money and great wealth gotten, • and rather 
confumed than enjoyed, without any fenfe or delight 
in fo great profperity, with the agony that it was no 
greater; he died unlamented by any ; bitterly men¬ 
tioned by moft who never pretended to love him, and 
feverely cenfured and complained of by thofe who ex¬ 
pelled moft from him, and deferved belt of him; and 
left a numerous family, which was in a fhort time worn 
out, and yet outlived the fortune he left behind him. 
of the Eari The next great Counfellor of State was the Lord 
ter, Lord Privy-Seal, who was likewife of a noble extraction, 
Pnvy-Seai. anc j Q f & family at that time very fortunate. His 
grandfather had been Lord Chief Juftice, and left by 
King Harry the Eighth one of the executors of his 
laft will. He was the younger fon of his father, and 
brought up in the ftudy of the law in the Middle 
Temple ; and had palled, and, as it were, made a 
progrefs through all the eminent degrees of the Law, 
and in the State. At the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
or thereabouts, he was Recorder of London ; then 
the King’s Serjeant at Law ; afterwards Chief Juftice 
of the King’s Bench. Before the death of King 
James, by the favour of the Duke of Buckingham, 
he was raifed to the place of Lord High Treafurer of 
England ; and within lefs than a year afterwards, by 
the withdrawing of that favour, he was reduced to 
the almoft empty title of Prefident of the Council ; 
and, to allay the fenfe of the difhonour, created Vif- 
count Mandevile. He bore the diminution very 
well, as he was a wife man, and of an excellent tem¬ 
per, and quickly recovered fo much grace, that he 
was made Earl of Manchefter, and Lord Privy-Seal, 
and enjoye^. that office to his death; whilft he few 
many removes and degradations in all the other of¬ 
fices of which he had been poffefled. 
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He was a man of great induftry and fagacity in bu- 
finefs, which he delighted in exceedingly ; and pre- 
ferved fo great a vigour of mind, even to his death, 
(when he was very near eighty years of age), that 
fome, who had known him in his younger years, did 
believe him to have much quicker parts in his age, 
than before. His honours had grown faller upon 
him than his fortunes; which made him too foli- 
citous to advance the latter, by all the ways which 
offered themfelves ; whereby he expofed himfelf to 
fome inconvenience, and many reproaches, and be¬ 
came lefs capable of ferving the public by his coun- 
fels and authority ; which his known wifdom, long 
experience, and confeffed gravity and ability, would 
have enabled him to have done ; moft men consider¬ 
ing more the perfon that fpeaks, than the things he 
fays. And he was unhappily too much ufed as a 
check upon the Lord Coventry ; and when that Lord 
perplexed their counfels and defigns with inconve¬ 
nient objections in law, the authority of the Lord 
Manchefter, who had trod the fame paths, was ftill 
called upon ; and he did too frequently gratify their 
unjuftifiable defigns and pretences ; a guilt and mif- 
chief, all men who are obnoxious, or who are thought 
to be fo, are liable to, and can hardly preferve them¬ 
felves from. But his virtues fo far weighed down his 
infirmities, that he maintained a good general reputa¬ 
tion and credit with the whole nation and people ; he 
being always looked upon as full of integrity and zeal 
to the Proteftant religion, as it was eftablifhed by 
law, and of unqueftionable loyalty, duty, and fidelity 
to the King; which two qualifications will ever ga¬ 
ther popular breath enough to fill the fails, if the 
veflel be competently provided with ballaft. He 
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died in a lucky time, in the beginning of the Rebel¬ 
lion, when neither religion, loyalty, law, nor wifdom, 
could have provided for any man’s fecurity. 

or the Earl The Earl of Arundel was the next officer of State, 

of Arundel. . . 

who, in his own right and quality, preceded the relt 
of the Council. He was generally thought to be a 
proud man, who lived always within himl'elf, and to 
himfelf, converiing little with any who were in com¬ 
mon converl'ation ; fo that he feemed to live as it 
were in another nation, his houfe being a place to 
which all people reforted, who reforted to no other 
place ; ftrangers, or fuch who affedted to look like 
ftrangers, and dreffied themfelvcs accordingly. He 
reforted fometimes to the Court, becaufe there only 
was a greater man than himfelf; and went thither the 
feldomer, becaufe there was a greater man than him¬ 
felf. He lived towards all favourites, and great offi¬ 
cers, without any kind of condcfceniion ; and rather 
buffered himfelf to be ill treated by their power and 
authority (for he was often in difgrace, and once or 
twice prifoner in the Tower) than to defeend in mak¬ 
ing any application to them. 

And upon thefe occafions he fpent a great interval 
of his time in l'everal journeys into foreign parts, and, 
with his wife and family, had lived fome years in 
Italy, the humour and manners of which nation he 
feemed moft to like and approve, and affedted to imi¬ 
tate. He had a good fortune by defeent, and a much 
greater from his wife, who was the foie daughter 
upon the matter (for neither of the two lifters left any 
iffue) of the great houfe of Shrewlbury; but his ex- 
pences were without any meafure, and always ex¬ 
ceeded very much his revenue. He was willing to b« 
thought a fcl^olar, and to underftand the moft myfte- 

rious 
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rious parts of antiquity, becaufe he made a wonderful 
and coftly purchafe of excellent ftatues, whilft he was 
in Italy artd in Rome, (fome wdiereof he could never 
obtain permillion to remove from Rome, though he had 
paid for them), and had a rare collection of the moft 
curious medals. As to all parts of learning he was al- 
moft illiterate, and thought no other part of hiftory fo 
confiderable, as what related to his own family; in 
which, no doubt, there had been fome very memorable 
perfons. It cannot be denied that he had in his perfon, 
in his afpeCt, and countenance, the appearance of a 
great man, which he prefervcd in his gait and mo¬ 
tion. He wore and affeCted a habit very different from 
that of the time, fuch as men had only beheld in 
the pictures of the moft confiderable men'; all which 
drew the eyes of moft, and the reverence of many, 
towards him, as the image and reprefentative of the 
primitive nobility, and native gravity of the nobles, 
when they had been moft venerable : but this was 
only his outfide, his nature and true humour being 
much difpofed to levity and delights, which indeed 
were very defpicable and childifh. Pie w^as rather 
thought not to be much concerned for religion, than to 
incline to this or that party of any ; and had little 
other affeCtion for the nation or the kingdom, than as 
he had a great fhare in it, in which, like the great Le¬ 
viathan, he might fport himfelf; from which he with¬ 
drew, as foon as he difcerned the repofe thereof was 
like to be difturbed, and died in Italy, under the fame 
doubtful character of religion in which he lived. 

William Earl of Pembroke was next, a man of an-of wiiiiam 
other mould and making, and of another fame andp^ b °/ oKe> 
reputation with all men, being the moft univerfally 
beloved and efteemed of any man of thit age ; and, 
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having a great office in the Court, he made^the 
Court itfelf better efteemed, and more reverenced in 
the country. And as he had a great number of 
friends of the beft men, fo np man had ever the con¬ 
fidence to avow himfelf to be his enemy. He was a 
man very well bred, and of excellent parts, and a 
graceful fpeaker upon any fubjedf, having a good 
proportion of learning, and a ready wit to apply it, 
and enlarge upon it; of a pleafant and facetious hu¬ 
mour, and a difpofition affable, generous, and magni¬ 
ficent. He was matter of a great fortune from his 
anceftors, and had a great addition by his wife, another 
daughter, and heir of the Earl of Shrewsbury, which 
he enjoyed during his life, She outliving him : but all 
Served not his expence, which was only limited by 
his great mind, and occafions to ufe it nobly. 

He lived many years about the Court, before in it; 
and never by it ; being rather regarded and efteemed 
by King James, than loved and favoured. After the 
foul fall of the Earl of Somerfet, he was made Lord 
Chamberlain of the King’s houfe, more for the 
Court’s fake than his own ; and the Court appeared 
with the more luftre, becaufe he had the government 
of that province. As he fpent and lived upon his 
own fortune, fo he flood upon his own feet, without 
any other Support than of his proper virtue and merit; 
and lived towards the favourites with that decency, as 
would not Suffer them to cenfure or reproach his 
Matter’s judgment and election, but as with men of 
his own rank. He was exceedingly beloved in the 
Court, becaufe he never defired to get that for him¬ 
felf, which others laboured for, but was ftill ready to 
promote the pretences of worthy men. And he was 
equally celebrated in the country, for having re¬ 
ceived 
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ceivgd no obligations from the Court which might cor¬ 
rupt or fway his affections and judgment ; fo that all 
who were 'difpleafed and unfatisfied in the Court, or 
with the Court, were always inclined to put them- 
felves under his banner, if he would have admitted 
them ; and yet he did not fo rejeff them, as to make 
them choofe another ilielter, but fo far fuffered them to 
depend on him, that he could reftrain them from break¬ 
ing out beyond private refentments and murmurs. 

He was a great lover of his country, and of the 
religion and juftice, which he believed could only 
fupport it; and his friendfhips were only with men of 
thofe principles. And as his converfation was moft 
with men of the moft pregnant parts and underftand- 
ing, fo towards any fuch, who needed fupport or en¬ 
couragement, though unknown, if fairly recommend¬ 
ed to him, he was very liberal. Sure never man was 
planted in a Court, that was fitter for that foil, or 
brought better qualities with him to purify that air. 

Yet his memory muft not be flattered, that his vir¬ 
tues and good inclinations may be believed; he was 
not without fome allay of vice, and without being 
clouded with great infirmities, which he had in too 
exorbitant a proportion. He indulged to himfelf the 
pleafures of all kinds, almoft in all excefles. To wo¬ 
men, whether out of his natural conftitution, or for 
want of his domeftic content and delight, (in which 
he was moft unhappy, for he paid much too dear for 
his wife's fortune, by taking her perfon into the bar¬ 
gain), he was immoderately given up. But therein he 
likewife retained fuch a power and jurifdidlion over 
his very appetite, that he was not fo much tranfported 
•with beauty and outward allurements, as with thofe 
advantages of the mind, as manifefted .‘in extraordi¬ 
nary 
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nary wit, and fpirit, and knowledge, and adminifiered 
great pleafure in the converfation. To thefe he fa- 
crificed himfelf, hid precious time, and much of his 
fortune. And fome, who were neareft his truft and 
friendfhip, were not without apprehenfion, that his 
natural vivacity and vigour of mind begun to leffen 
and decline by thofe exceffive indulgences. 

About the time of the death of King James, or pre- 
fently after, he was made Lord Steward of his Ma- 
jefty’s houfe, that the ftaff of Chamberlain might be 
put into the hands of his brother, the Earl of Mont¬ 
gomery, upon a new contradl of friendfhip with the 
Duke of Buckingham ; after whofe death, he had 
likewife fuch offices of his, as he moft affected, of ho¬ 
nour and command i none of profit, which he cared 
not for; and within two years after, he died himfelf 
of an apoplexy, after a full and cheerful flipper. 

A fhort flory may not be unfitly inferted, it being 
very frequently mentioned by a perfon of known in¬ 
tegrity, whofe chara&er is here undertaken to be let 
down, and who, at that time, being on his way to 
London, met at Maidenhead fome perfons.of quality, 
of relation or dependence upon the Earl of Pembroke, 
(Sir Charles Morgan, commonly called General Mor¬ 
gan, who had commanded an army in Germany, and 
defended Stoad; Dr. Feild, then Bifhop of Saint 
David’s; and Dr. Chafin, the Earl’s then Chaplain in 
his houfe, and much in his favour.) At fupper one 
of them drank a health to the Lord Steward : upon 
which another of them faid, that lie believed 
“ his Lord was at that time very merry, for he 
“ had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sand- 
“ ford had prognofticated upon his nativity he would 
not outline ; but he had done it now, for that 

“ was 
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u was -bis birth-day, which had completed his age 

to fifty years.” The next morning, by the time 
they came 'to Colebrook, they met with the news of 
his death. 

He died exceedingly lamented by men of all quali¬ 
ties, and left many of his fervants and dependants 
owners of good eftates, railed out of his employments 
and bounty. Nor had his heir caufe to complain : 
for though his expences had been very magnificent, 

(and it may be the lefs confidered, and his provi¬ 
dence the lefs, becaufe he had no child to inherit), 
infomuch as he left a great debt charged upon the 
eftate ; yet confidering the wealth he left in jewels, 
plate, and furniture, and the eftate his brother enjoyed 
in the right of his wife (who was not fit to manage 
it herfclf) during her long life, he may be juftly faid 
to have inherited as good an eftate from him, as 
he had from his father, which was one of the beft in 
England. 

o 

The Earl of Montgomery, who was then Lord or Philip 
Chamberlain of the houfehold, and now Earl of rem- Montgo- 
broke, and the Earl of Dorfet, were likewife of the mcry ‘ 
Privy-Council; men of very different talents and qua¬ 
lifications. The former being a young man, fcarce 
of age at the entrance of King James, had the good 
fortune, by the comelinefs of his perfon, his fkill, and 
■indefatigable induftry in hunting, to be the firft who 
drew the King’s eyes towards him with affeblion ; 
which was quickly lo far improved, that he had the 
reputation of a favourite. Before the end of the firft 
or fecond year, he was made Gentleman of the King’s 
Bedchamber, and Earl of Montgomery; which did 
the King no harm : for befides that he received the 
King’s bounty with more moderation than pother men, 

who 
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who fucceeded him, he was generally known, ajid as 
generally edeemed ; being the fon of one Earl of 
Pembroke, and younger brother to another, who li¬ 
berally fupplied his expence, beyond what his annuity 
from his father would bear. 

He pretended to no other qualifications, than to 
underdand horfes and dogs very well, which his 
Mader loved him the better for, (being, at his firft 
coming into England, very jealous of thofe who had 
the reputation of great parts), and to be believed ho¬ 
ned: and generous, which made him many friends, and 
left him then no enemy. He had not fate many 
years in that fun-fhine, when a new comet appeared 
in Court, Robert Carr, a Scotfman, quickly after 
declared favourite ; upon whom the King no fooner 
fixed his eyes, but the Earl, without the lead mur¬ 
mur or indifpofition, left all doors open for his en¬ 
trance ; (a rare temper ! and it could proceed from 
nothing, but his great perfection in loving field- 
fports); which the King received as fo great an obli¬ 
gation, that he always after loved him in the fecond 
place, and commended him to his fon at his death, 
as a man to be relied on in point of honedy and fide¬ 
lity ; though it appeared afterwards, that he was not 
drongly built, nor had fufficient ballad to endure a 
dorm ; of which more will be faid hereafter, 
of Edward The other, the Earl of Dorfet, was, to all intents* 
Dorfef principles, and purpofes, another man; his perfon 
beautiful, and graceful, and vigorous; his wit plea- 
fant, fparkling, and fublime; and his other parts of 
learning, and language, of that ludre, that he could 
not mifcarry in the world. The vices he had were 
of the age, which he was not dubborn enough to 
contemn of refid. He was a younger brother, grand¬ 
child 
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child to rhp_ great Treafurer Buckhurft, cheated, at 
the King’s firft. entrance, Earl of Dorfet, who out¬ 
lived his father, and took care and delight in the 
education of his grand-child, and left him a good 
fupport for a younger brother, befides a wife, who 
was heir to a fair fortune. As his perfon and parts 
were fuch as are before mentioned, fo he gave them 
full fcope, without reftraint; and indulged to his ap¬ 
petite all the pleafures that feafon of his life (the 
fulleft of jollity and riot of any that preceded, or 
fucceeded) could tempt or fuggeft to him. 

He entered into a fatal quarrel, upon a fubjedt very 
unwarrantable, with a young nobleman of Scotland, 
the Lord Bruce; upon which they both tranfported 
themfelves into Flanders, and attended only by two 
chirurgeons placed at a diftance, and under an obliga¬ 
tion not to ftir but upon the fall of one of them, they 
fought under the walls of Antwerp, where the Lord 
Bruce fell dead upon the place ; and Sir Edward 
Sackville (for fo he was then called) being likewife 
hurt, retired into the next monaftery, which was at 
hand. Nor did this miferable accident, which he al¬ 
ways exceedingly lamented, make that thorough im- 
preffion upon him, but that he indulged ftill too 
much to thofe importunate and infatiate appetites, 
even of that individual perfon, that had fo lately em¬ 
barked him in that defperate enterprize; being too 
much tinder not to be inflamed with thofe fparks. 

His elder brother did not enjoy his grandfather s 
titles many years, before they defcended, for want of 
heirs male, to the younger brother. But in thefe few' 
years the elder, by an excefs of expence in all the 
ways to which money can be applied, fo entirely con- 
fumed almoft the whole great fortune that defcended 
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to him, that, when he was forced to leave, the .title to 
his younger brother, he left upon the matter nothing t6 
him to fupport it; which expofed him to many diffi¬ 
culties and inconveniences. Yet his known great parts, 
and the very good general reputation he had acquired, 
notwithstanding his defers, (for as he was eminent in 
the Houfe of Commons, whilft he fate there; fo he 
ffiined in the Houfe of Peers, when he came to move 
in that fphere), inclined King James to call him to his 
Privy-Council before his death. And if he had not 
too much clieriffied his natural conftitution and pro¬ 
pen fity, and been too much grieved and wrung by an 
uneafy and frrait fortune, he would have been an 
excellent man of bufinefs; for he had a very ffiarp, 
difcerning fpirit, and was a man of an obliging na¬ 
ture, much honour, and great generality, and of molt 
entire fidelity to the Crown. 

There were two other perfons of much authority in 
the Council, becaufe of great name in the Court; as 
they deferved to be, being, without doubt, two as ac- 
compliffied courtiers as were found in the palaces of 
all the princes in Europe; and the greateft (if not too 
great) improvers of that breeding, and thofe qualifi¬ 
cations, with which courts*fifed, tp be adorned; the 
Earl of Carlille, and the Earl of Holland : both, 
(though men of pleafure), by their long experience in 
Court, well acquainted with the affairs of the king¬ 
dom, and better verfed in thofe abroad, than any 
other who fat then at that Board, 
of the Earl The former, a younger brother of a noble family 
of Carhfle. - n Scotland, came into the kingdom with King 
James, as a Gentleman; under no other character, 
than a perfon well qualified by his breeding in France, 
and by ftudy in human learning, in which he bore a 

good 
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goo d par t in the entertainment of the King, who 
much delighted in that exercife; and by thefe means, 
and notable gracefulnefs in his behaviour, and affabi¬ 
lity, in which he excelled, he had wrought himfelf 
into a particular intereft with his Matter, and into 
greater affection and efteem with the whole Englifh 
nation, than any other of that country ; by choofing 
their friendfhips and converfation, and really prefer¬ 
ring it to any of his own : infomucli as upon the 
King’s making him Gentleman of his Bedchamber, 
and Vifcount Doncafter, by his royal mediation (in 
which office he was a moft prevalent prince) he ob¬ 
tained the foie daughter and heir of the Lord Denny 
to be given him in marriage; by which he had a fair 
fortune in land provided for any iffue he fhould 
raife, and which his fon by that Lady lived long to 
enjoy. 

He attended afterwards, and with the expedition 
he dettred, to the other conveniences of the Court. 
He was Groom of the Stole, and an Earl, and Knight 
of the Garter; and married a beautiful young Lady, 
daughter to the Earl of Northumberland, without 
any other approbation of her father, or concernment 
in it, than flittering him and her to come into his pre- 
fence after they were married. He lived rather in a 
fair intelligence than any friendfhip with the favour¬ 
ites ; having credit enough with his Matter to provide 
for his own intereft, and he troubled not himfelf for 
that of other men ; and had no other confideration of 
money, than for the fupport of his luftre ; and 
whilft he could do that, he cared not for money, hav¬ 
ing no bowels in the point of running in debt, or bor¬ 
rowing all he could. 

He was furely a man of the greateft expence in his 

own 
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own perfon, of any in the age he lived; a nd intro¬ 
duced more of that expence in the excefs of clothes 
and diet, than any other man ; and was indeed the 
original of all thofe inventions, from which others did 
but tranfcribe copies. He had a great univerfal un- 
derftanding, and could have taken as much delight in 
any other way, if he had thought any other as plea- 
fant, and worth his care. But he found bufinefs was 
attended with more rivals and vexations; and, he 
thought, with much lefs pleafure, and not more in¬ 
nocence. 

He left behind him the reputation of a very fine 
Gentleman, and a molt accomplifhed Courtier ; and 
after having fpent, in a very jovial life, above four 
hundred thoufand pounds, which, upon a ftridt com¬ 
putation, he received from the Crown, he left not a 
houfe, nor acre of land, to be remembered by. And 
when he had in his profpedt (for he was very fharp- 
fighted, and faw as far before him as molt men) the 
gathering together of that cloud in Scotland, which 
lhortly after covered both kingdoms, he died with as 
much tranquillity of mind to all appearance, as ufed 
to attend a man of more fevere exercife of virtue; 
and with as little apprehenfion of death, which he ex- 
pedted many days. 

of the Earl The Earl of Holland was a younger fon of a noble 

of Hoiiand.^ ou ^ an( j Q f a ver y £ ru itful bed, which divided a 

numerous ifiue between two great fathers; the eldeft, 
many fons and daughters to the Lord Rich; the 
younger, of both fexes, to Mountjoy Earl of Devon- 
fhire. The reputation of his family gave him no 
great advantage in the world, though his eldeft bro¬ 
ther was Earl of Warwick, and owner of a great for¬ 
tune •, and his younger Earl of Newport, of a very 
\ plenti- 
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plentiful revenue likewife. He, after fome time fpent 
in France, betook himfelf to the war in Holland, 
which he intended to have made his profeffion ; 
where, after he had made two or three campaigns, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of the Englifh volunteers, he 
came in the leifure of the winter to vifit his friends 
in England, and the Court, that fhined then in the 
plenty and bounty of King James; and about the 
time of the infancy of the Duke of Buckingham’s fa¬ 
vours, to whom he grew in a fhort time very accepta¬ 
ble. But his friendfhip was more entire to the Earl 
of Carlifle, who was more of his nature and humour, 
and had a generality more applicable at that time to 
his,fortune and his ends. And it was thought by 
many who flood within view, that for fome years he 
fupported himfelf upon the familiarity and friendfhip 
of the other; which continued mutually between them 
very many years, with little interruption, to their 
death. 

He was a very handfome man, of a lovely and win¬ 
ning prefence, and gentle converfation -, by which he 
got fo eafy an admiffion into the Court, and grace of 
King james, that he gave over the thought of further 
intending the life of a foldier. He took all the ways he 
could to endear himfelf to the Duke, and to his con¬ 
fidence, and wifely declined the receiving any grace 
or favour, but as his donation ; above all, avoided the 
fufpicion that the King had any kindnefs for him, 
upon any account but of the Duke, whofe creature 
he defired to be efteemed, though the Earl of Car- 
lifle’s friend. And he profpered fo well in that pre¬ 
tence, that the King fcarce made more hafte to ad¬ 
vance the Duke, than the Duke did to promote the 
other. 

von. i. h He 
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He firft preferred him to a wife, the daughter and 
heir of Cope, by whom he had a good fortune; and, 
amongft other things, the manor and feat of Kenfing- 
ton, of which he was fhortly after made Baron. And 
he had quickly fo entire a confidence in him, that the 
Duke prevailed with the King to put him about his 
fon the Prince of Wales, and to be a Gentleman of his 
Bedchamber, before the Duke himfelf had reafon to 
promife himfelf any proportion of his Highnefs’s 
grace and protection. He was then made Earl of 
Holland, Captain of the Guard, Knight of the Garter, 
and of the Privy-Council; fent the firfi: Ambaffador 
into France to treat the marriage with the Queen, or 
rather privately to treat about the marriage before he 
was Ambaffador. And when the Duke went to the 
Ifle of Rhe, he trufted the Earl of Holland with the 
command of that army with which he was to be re¬ 
cruited and afiifted. 

In this confidence, and in this pofture, he was left 
by the Duke when he was killed ; and having the 
advantage of the Queen’s good opinion and favour, 
(which the Duke neither had, nor cared for), he made 
all poffible approaches towards the obtaining his truft, 
and fucceeding him in his power ; or rather that the 
Queen might have iolely that power, and he pnly be 
fubfervient to her ; and upon this account he made a 
continual war upon the Earl of Portland the Treafurer, 
and all others who were not gracious to the Queen, 
or defired not the increafe of her authority. And in 
this ftate, and under this protection, he received every 
day new obligations from the King, and great boun¬ 
ties, and continued to flourifh above any man in the 
Court, whilft the weather was fair: but the ftorm did 
no fooner arife, but he changed fo much, and de¬ 
clined 
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dined fo faft from the honour he was thought to be 
mafter of,' that he fell into that condition, which 
there will be hereafter too much caufe to mention, 
and to enlarge upon. 

The two Secretaries of State (who were not in thofe ° f tlie 

' Secretaries 

days officers of that magnitude they have been lince, of state, sir 
being only to make difpatches upon the conclufton of a ndsir 0 ’ 
councils, not to govern, or prelide in thofe councils) carUton. 
were Sir John Coke, who, upon the death of Sir 
Albert Moreton, was, from being Mafter of Re- 
quefts, preferred to be Secretary of State ; and Sir 
Dudley Carleton, who, from his employment in Hol¬ 
land, was put into the place of the Lord Conway, 
who, for age and incapacity, was at laft removed from 
the Secretary’s office, which he had exercifed many 
years with very notable infufficiency ; fo that King 
James was wont pleafantly to fay, “ That Stenny” (the 
Duke of Buckingham) “ had given him two very 
<c proper fervants ; a Secretary, who could neither 
“ write nor read; and a Groom of his Bedchamber, 

“ who could not trufs his points 5” Mr. Clark having 
but one hand. 

Of thefe two Secretaries, the former was a man of a 
very narrow education, and a narrower nature; having 
continued long in the Univerfity of Cambridge, where 
he had gotten Latin learning enough ; and afterwards 
in the country in the condition of a private gentle¬ 
man, till after he was fifty years of age ; when, upon 
fome reputation he had for induftry and diligence, he 
was called to fome painful employment in the office of 
the Navy, which he difcharged well; and afterwards 
to be Mafter of Requefts, and then to be Secretary 
of State, which he enjoyed to a great age : and was a 
man rather unadorned with any parts of vigour and 

H 2 quicknefs. 
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quicknefs, and unendowed with any notable virtues, 
than notorious for any weaknefs or defeCF oF under- 
flanding, or tranfported with any vicious inclinations, 
appetite to money only excepted. His cardinal per¬ 
fection was indultry, and his moft eminent infirmity 
covetoufnefs. His long experience had informed him 
well ef the ftate and affairs of England ; but of fo¬ 
reign tranfa&ions, or the common intereft of Chrif- 
tian princes, he was entirely undifcerning and igno¬ 
rant. 

Sir Dudley Carleton was of a quite contrary nature, 
conftitution, and education, and underftood all that 
related to foreign employments, and the condition of 
other princes and nations, very well : but was unac¬ 
quainted with the government, laws, and cuftoms 
of his own country, and the nature of the people. 
He was a younger fon in a good gentleman’s family, 
and bred in Chrift Church, in the Univerfity of Ox¬ 
ford, where he was a Student of the foundation, and a 
young man of parts and towardly expectation. He 
went from thence early into France, and was foon 
after Secretary to Sir Harry Nevil, the Ambaffador 
there. He had been fent Ambaffador to Venice, where 
he refided many years with good reputation j and 
was no fooner returned from thence into England, 
than he went Ambaffador into Holland, to the 
States General, and refided there when that Synod 
was affembled at Dort, which hath given the world fo 
much occafion fince for uncharitable difputations, 
which they were called together to prevent. Here 
the Ambaffador was not thought fo equal a fpe&ator, 
or affeffor, as he ought to have been ; but by the in- 
fufions he made into King James, and by his own 
aClivity, he did all he could to difcountenance that 

party 
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party that was moft learned, and to raife the credit 
and authority of the other; which hath fince proved 
-as inconvenient and troublefome to their own country, 
as to their neighbours. 

He was once more Ambaffador extraordinary in 
Holland after the death of King James, and was the 
laft who was admitted to be prefent, and to vote in 
the general affembly of the States, under that cha¬ 
racter ; of which great privilege the Crown had been 
poft'effed from a great part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and through the time of King James to 
that moment; which adminiftered frefh matter of 
murmur for the giving up the towns of the Brill, 
and Flufhing, which had been done fome years be¬ 
fore by King James ; without which men thought 
thofe States would not have had the courage fo foon 
to have degraded the Crown of England from a place 
in their councils, which had profpered fo eminently 
under the fhadow of that power and fupport. As foon 
as he returned from Holland, he was called to the 
Privy-Council. The making him Secretary of State, 
and a Peer of the Realm, when his eftate was fcarce 
vifible, was the laft piece of workmanfhip the Duke 
of Buckingham lived to finifh, who feldom fatisfied 
himfelf with conferring a Angle obligation. 

The Duke had obferved, and dil'covered, that the The rife of 
channel, in which the Church promotions had former- Laud's^ 
ly run, had been liable to fome corruptions, at leaft {j^^urch 
to many reproaches; and therefore had committed 
the foie reprefentation of thofe affairs, and the recom¬ 
mending to the vacancies which fhould happen, to 
Dr. Laud, then Bifhop of Bath and Wells, and fworn 
of the Privy-Council. And the King, after the 
Duke’s death, continued that truft in the fame hands, 

H 3 infinitely 
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infinitely to the benefit and honour of the Church, 
though, it may be, no lefs to the prejudice of the 
poor Biffiop ; who, too fecure in a good confidence, 
and moft finccre worthy intention, (with which no 
man was ever more plentifully repleniffied), thought 
he could manage and difiharge the place and office 
of the greateft Minifter in the Court (for he was 
quickly made Archbiffiop of Canterbury) without the 
leaft condefienfion to the arts and ftratagems of the 
Court, and without any other friendffiip, or fupport, 
than what the fplendor of a pious life, and his un- 
poliffied integrity, would reconcile to him : which 
was an unlkilful meafure in a licentious age, and 
may deceive a good man in the befi: of times that 
lhall fucceed ; which expofed him to fuch a torrent 
of adverfity and mifery, as we ffiall have too natural 
an occafion to lament in the following difiourfe, in 
which it will be more feafonable to enlarge upon his 
fingular abilities, and immenfe virtue. 

There were more (too many more) honourable per- 
fons in that time of the Privy-Council, whofe facul¬ 
ties were not notorious enough to give them any 
great part in the affairs, nor had their advice much 
influence upon them. Other very notable men were 
ffiortly after added to the Council, who will hereafter 
be- remembered in their proper places and feafons. 
What hath been faid before contains information 
enough of the perfons in employment, and the ftate of 
the Court and Kingdom, when the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham was taken from it; by which, and the lively re¬ 
flections upon the qualities and qualifications of the 
feveral perfons in authority in Court and Council, no 
man could expeCt that the vigorous defigns and en- 
terprizes, undertaken by the Duke, would be purfued 

with 
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with equal.refolution and courage; but that much 
the greater part of them would be wholly intent 
upon their own accommodations in their fortunes, (in 
which they abounded not), or in their eafe and plea- 
furc, which they moft paffionately affedted ; having, 
as hath been faid, no other conlideration of the pub¬ 
lic, than that no difturbance therein might interrupt 
-their quiet in their own days : and that the reft, who 
had larger hearts, and more public fpirits, would ex¬ 
tend their labour, activity, and advice, only to fecure 
the empire at home by all peaceable arts, and advance¬ 
ment of trade, which might gratify the people, and fill 
the empty coffers of the impoverifhed Crown. To 
which end the moft proper expedients were beft under¬ 
flood by them, not to enlarge it, by continuing and pro¬ 
pagating the war ; the ways and means whereof they 
knew not how to comprehend ; and had all the defpe- 
rate imaginations and jealouftes of the end and ne- 
ceflary confequences of it. And fo they all concurred 
(though in nothing elfe) in their unanimous advice to 
the King “ to put the quickeft period he could poffi- 
t£ bly to the expenfive war againft the two Crowns:” 
and, his Majefty following their advice, a peace was a peace 
made with both, upon better terms and conditions, ^ the 
and in lefs time, than, from the known impatience 0 f Crowns ’ 
the war, could reafonably have been expedled, or 
hoped for. And after fome unquietnefs of the peo¬ 
ple, and unhappy aflaults upon the prerogative by 
the Parliament, which produced its diflolution, and The third 
thereupon fome froward and obftinate difturbances in dntbivTd. 11 * 
trade, there quickly followed fo excellent a compo- 
fure throughout the ^vhole kingdom, that the like 
peace, and plenty, and univerfal tranquillity for ten 
years, was never enjoyed by any nation, and was the 
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more vifible and manifeft in England, by Jthe fharp 
and bloody war fuddenly entered into between the 
two neighbour Crowns, and the univerfal conflagra¬ 
tion, that, from the invaflon of the Swedes, covered 
the whole empire of Germany. And fo we fhall 
return to the difcourfe, to which this very long 
digreflion hath given a greater interruption than w r as 
intended. 

The in ef- That proclamation, mentioned before, at the break- 
ptociamati- ing up of the laft Parliament, and which was com- 
uponbreak!monly underftood “to inhibit all men to fpeak of 
the fccond “ anot h er Parliament,” produced two very ill effedls 
Parliament. D f different natures. It afflicted many good men (who 
otherwife were enough fcandalized at thofe diftempers 
which had incenfed the King) to that degree, that it 
made them capable of receiving fome impreflions from 
thofe who were diligent in whifpering and infuling an 
opinion into men, “ that there was really an intention 
“ to alter the form of Government both in Church and 
“ State ; of which, faid they, a greater inftance can- 
“ not be given, than this public declaring (as it was 
interpreted) that we fhall have no more Parlia- 
“ ments.” Then, this freedom from the danger of 
fuch an inquilition did not only encourage ill men 
to all boldnefs and licence, but wrought fo far upon 
men lefs inclined to ill, (though not built for ex¬ 
amples), that they kept not thofe ftridt guards upon 
themfelves they ufed to do ; efpecially if they found 
themfelves above the reach of ordinary juftice, and 
feared not extraordinary, they by degrees thought 
that no fault which was like to find no punifliment. 
«° f Supplemental adls of State wqje made to fupply de¬ 
feats of laws ; and fo tonnage, and poundage, and 
Other duties upon merchandizes, were collected by 
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order of th$ Board, which had been pofitively refufed 
to be fettled by ACt of Parliament, and new and 
greater impofitions laid upon trade : obfolete laws 
were revived, and rigoroufly executed, wherein- the 
fubjeCt might be taught how unthrifty a thing it was, 
by too ftriCt a detaining of what was his, to put the 
King as ftriCtly to enquire what was his own. 

By this ill hufbandry the King received a vaft fumThatof 
of money from all perfons of quality, or indeed of any hood, 
reafonable condition throughout the kingdom, upon 
the law of Knighthood; which, though it had a 
foundation in right, yet, in the circumftances of pro¬ 
ceeding, was very grievous. And no lefs unjuft pro¬ 
jects of all .kinds, many ridiculous, many fcandalous, 
all very grievous, Were fet on foot ; the envy and re¬ 
proach of which came to the King, the profit to 
other men : infomuch that, of two hundred thoufand 
pound drawn from the fubjeCt, by thefe ways, in a 
year, fcarce fifteen hundred came to the King’s ufe 
or account. To recompenfe the damage the Crown That of re- 
fuftained by the fale of the old lands, and by the rdl-law*. 
grant of new penfions, the old laws of the Foreft were 
revived, by which not only great fines were impofed, 
but great annual rents intended, and like to be fettled 
by way of contract; which burthen lighted moft upon 
perfons of quality and honour, who thought them- 
felves above ordinary oppreffions, and were therefore 
like to remember it with more fharpnefs. Laftly, for That of 
a fpring and magazine that fhould have no bottom, ncy P m °" 
and for an everlafting fupply of all occafions, a writ 
was framed in a form of law, and directed to the 
Sheriff of every county of England, “ To provide a 
“ fhip of war for the King’s fervice, and to fend it, 
amply provided and fitted, by fuch a day, to fuch 
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* f a place and with that writ were fyrt. to each 
Sheriff inftrudtions, that, “ inftead of a fhip, he 
“ fliould levy upon his county fuch a fum of money, 
“ and return the fame to the Treafurer of the Navy 
“ for his Majefty’s ufe, with direction, in what man- 
“ ner he fhould proceed againft fuch as refufed 
and from hence that tax had the denomination of 
Ship-money; a word of a lafting found in the memo¬ 
ry of this kingdom; by which for fome years really 
accrued the yearly fum of two hundred thoufand 
pounds to the King’s coffers: and it was in truth 
the only project that was accounted to his own fer- 
vice. And, after the continued receipt of it for 
about four years together, it was at laft (upon the re- 
fufal of a private gentleman to pay twenty or thirty 
fhillings as his fhare) with great folemnity publicly 
argued before all the Judges of England in the Ex¬ 
chequer-Chamber, and by much the major part of 
them, the King’s right to impofe aflerted, and the 
tax adjudged lawful; which judgment proved of 
more advantage and credit to the gentleman con¬ 
demned (Mr. Hambden) than to the King’s fervice. 
The powers For the better fupport of thefe extraordinary ways, 
cii-Tabk n ’ a nd to protedl the agents and inftruments, who muft 
chamber b e employed in them, and to difcountenance and 
enlarged, fupprefs all bold enquiries and oppofers, the Coun¬ 
cil-Table and Star-Chamber enlarge their jurifdic- 
tions to a vaft extent, “ holding” (as Thucydides 
faid of the Athenians) “ for honourable that which 
“ pleafed, and for juft that which profited;” and being 
the fame perfons in feveral rooms, grew both courts 
of law to determine right, and courts of revenue to 
bring money into the Treafury; the Council-Table 
by proclamations enjoining to the people what was 

not 
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not enjoined by the law, and prohibiting that which 
was not prohibited ; and the Star-Chamber cenfuring 
the breach, and di(obedience to thofe proclamations 
by very great fines and imprifonment ; fo that any 
difrefpedt to any adls of State, or to the perfons of 
Statefmen, was in no time more penal, and thofe 
foundations of right, by which men valued their fe- 
-curity, to the apprehenfion and underftanding of wife 
men, never more in danger to bedeftroyed. 

And here I cannot but again take the liberty to 
fay, that the circumftances and proceedings in thofe 
new extraordinary cafes, firatagems, and impofitions, 
were very unpolitic, and even deftrudtive to the 
fervices intended. AncUif the bufinefs of Ship-money, 
being an impofition by the State, under the notion 
of neceflity, upon a profpedt of danger, which pri¬ 
vate perfons could not modeftly think themfelves 
qualified to difcern, had been managed in the fame 
extraordinary way as the royal loan (which was the 
impofing the five fubfidies after the fecond Parlia¬ 
ment fpoken of before) was, men would much eafier 
have fubmitted to it ; as it is notorioufly known, that 
preffure was borne with much more cheerfulnefs be¬ 
fore the judgment for the King, than ever it was 
after ; men before pleafing themfelves with doing 
fomewhat for the King’s fervice, as a teftimony of 
their affedlion, which they were not bound to do ; 
many really believing the neceffity, and therefore 
thinking the burthen reafonable ; others obferving, 
that the advantage to the King was of importance, 
when the damage to them was not confiderable ; and 
all alluring themfelves, that when they fhould be 
weary, or unwilling to continue the payment, they 
might refort to the law for relief, and find it. But 

when 
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when they heard this demanded in a court of law, 
as a right, and found it, by fworn Judges of the law, 
adjudged l'o, upon fuch grounds and reaforis as every 
ftander-by was able to fwear was not law, and fo had 
loft the pleafure and delight of being kind and dutiful 
to the King; and, inftead of giving, were required to 
pay, and by a logic that left no man any thing which 
he might call his own; they no more looked upon it as 
the cafe of one man, but the cafe of the kingdom, 
nor as an impofition laid upon them by the King, but 
by the Judges; which they thought themfelves bound 
in confcience to the public juftice not to fubmit to. 
It was an obfervation long ago by Thucydides, “That 
‘ c men are much more paffionafe for injuftice, than for 
“ violence; becaufe (fays he) the one coming as from 
“ an equal, feems rapine ; when the other proceeding 
from one ftronger, is but the effedt of neceffity.” 
So, when Ship-money was tranfadled at the Council- 
Board, they looked upon it as a work of that power 
they were all obliged to truft, and an effedt of that 
forelight they were naturally to rely upon. Imminent 
neceffity, and public fafety, were convincing perfua- 
fions; and it might not feem of apparent ill confe- 
quence to them, that upon an emergent occasion the 
regal power ffiould fill up an hiatus, or fupply an im- 
potency in the law. But when they faw in a court 
of law (that law that gave them title to and poflef- 
fion of all that they had) reafon of State urged as ele¬ 
ments of law, Judges as ffiarp-lighted as Secretaries 
of State, and in the myfteries of State; judgment of 
law grounded upon matter of fadt, of which there 
was neither enquiry nor proof; and no reafon given 
for the payment of the thirty fhillings in queftion, 
but what included the eftates of all the ftanders-by; 
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they had no reafon to hope that dodtrine, or the pro- 
anoters of it,"would be contained within any bounds ; 
and it is no. wonder that they, who had fo little reafon 
to be pleafed with their own condition, were no lefs 
folicitous for, or apprehenfive of, the inconveniences 
that might attend any alteration. 

And here the damage and mifehief cannot be ex- 
preffed, that the Crown and State fuftained by the de- 
ferved reproach and infamy that attended the Judges, 
by being made ufe of in this and like ails of power; 
there being no poffibility to preferve the dignity, 
reverence, and eftimation of the laws themfelves, 
but by the integrity and innocency of the Judges. 
And no queftion, as the exorbitancy of the Houfe of 
Commons, in their next Parliament, proceeded prin¬ 
cipally from their contempt of the laws, and that 
contempt from the fcandal of that judgment; fo the 
concurrency of the Houfe of Peers in that fury can 
be imputed to no one thing more, than to the irreve¬ 
rence and fcorn the Judges were juftly in ; who had 
been always before looked upon there as the oracles 
of the law, and the beft guides to affift that Houfe 
in their opinions and ailions : and the Lords now 
thought themfelves excufed for fwerving from the 
rules and cuftoras of their predeceffors (who in alter¬ 
ing and making of laws, in judging of things and 
perfons, had always obferved the advice and judgment 
of thofe fages) in not afking queftions of thofe whom 
they knew nobody would believe ; thinking it a juft 
reproach upon them, (who out of their courtfhip had 
fubmitted the difficulties and myfteries of the law 
to be meafured by the ftandard of what they called 
general reafon, and explained by the wifdom of 
State), that they themfelves ffiould make ufe of the 
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licence which the others had taught them, and deter¬ 
mine that to be law, which they thought to be rea- 
fonable, or found to be convenient. If thefe men had 
preferred the Simplicity of their ancestors, in fcvere- 
ly and ftridtly defending the laws, other men had 
obferved the modefty of theirs, in humbly and duti¬ 
fully obeying them. 

Upon this consideration it is very obfervable, that in 
the wifdom of former times, when the prerogative went 
higheft, (as very often it hath been fwoln above any 
pitch we have feen it at in our times), never any court 
of law, very Seldom any Judge, or Lawyer of reputa¬ 
tion, was called upon to afliffc in an adt of power; the 
Crown well knowing the moment of keeping thofe the 
objects of reverence and veneration with the people : 
and that though it might fometimes make fallies upon 
them by the prerogative, yet the law would keep 
the people from any invasion of it, and that the King 
could never fuffer, whilst the law and the Judges 
were looked upon by the fubjedt, as the afylum for 
their liberties, and fecurity. And therefore you Shall 
Sind the policy of many Princes hath endured as 
Sharp animadversions and reprehensions from the 
Judges of the Law, as their piety hath from the 
Biiliops of the Church ; as having no lefs influence 
upon the people, under the reputation of juftice, by 
the one, than under the ties of confcience and religion, 
by the other. 

To extend this consideration of the form and cir¬ 
cumstance of proceeding in cafes of an unufual nature 
a little farther : as it may be moft behoveful for 
Princes in matters of grace and honour, and in con¬ 
ferring of favours upon their people, to tranfadl the 
fame as publicly as may be, and by themfelves, or 
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their Minifters, to dilate upon it, and improve their 
luftreby any addition, or eloquence of fpeech; (where, 
it may be, every kind word, efpecially From the 
Pri nee himfelf, is looked upon as a new bounty); fo 
it is as requifite in matters of judgment, punifhment, 
and cenfure upon things, or perfons, (efpecially when 
the cafe, in the nature of it, is unufual, and the rules 
in judging as extraordinary), that the fame be tranf- 
a< 5 led as privately, and with as little noife and pomp 
of words, as may be. For (as damage is much eafier 
borne and fubmitted to by generous minds, than 
difgrace) in the bufinefs of Ship-money, and many 
other cafes in the Star-Chamber, and at the Council- 
Board, there were many impertinencies, incongrui¬ 
ties, and infolencies, in the fpeeches and orations of 
the Judges, much more offenfive, and much more 
fcandalous than the judgments and lentences them- 
felves. Befides that men’s minds and underhand! ngs 
were more inftrudted to difeern the confequence of 
things, which before they conlidered not. And un¬ 
doubtedly my Lord Finch’s fpeech in the Exchequer- 
Chamber made Ship-money much more abhorred, and 
formidable, than all the commitments by the Council- 
Table, and all the diftrefies. taken by the Sheriffs in 
England ; the major part of men (befides the com¬ 
mon unconcernednefs in other men’s fufferings) look¬ 
ing upon thofe proceedings with a kind of applaufe 
to themfelves, to fee other men punifhed for not do¬ 
ing as they had done •, which delight was quickly 
determined, when they found their own intereft, by 
the unneceffary logic of that argument, no lefs con¬ 
cluded than Mr. Hambden’s. 

He hath been but an ill obferver of the paffages of 
thofe times we fpeak of, who hath not feen many fo- 
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ber men, who have been clearly fatisfied with the 
conveniency, necelhty, and juftice of many fentences, 
depart notwithftanding extremely offended, and fcan- 
dalized with the grounds, reafons, and expreffions of 
thofe who inflided thofe cenfures ; when they found 
themfelves, thinking to be only fpedators of other 
men’s fufferings, by fome unneceffary inference or 
declaration, in probable danger to become the next 
delinquents. 

They who look back upon the council-books of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the ads of the Star-Chamber 
then, fhall find as high infiances of power and fo- 
vereignty upon the liberty and property of the fub- 
jed, as can be fince given. But the art, order, and 
gravity of thofe proceedings (where fhort, fevere, 
conftant rules were fet, and fmartly purfued, and the 
party felt only the weight of the judgment, not the 
paffion of his Judges) made them lefs taken notice of, 
and fo lefs grievous to the public, though as intolera¬ 
ble to the perfon : whereas, fince thofe excellent rules 
of the Council-Board were lefs obferved, and debates 
(which ought to be in private, and in the abfence of 
the party concerned, and thereupon the judgment of 
the Table to be pronounced by one, without the in- 
terpofition of others, or reply of the party) buffered 
to be public, queftions to be afked, paflions difco- 
vered, and opinions to be promifcuoufly delivered; all 
advice, diredions, reprehenfions, and cenfures of thofe 
places grew to be in lefs reverence and efteem ; fo 
that, befides the delay and interruption in difpatch, 
the juftice and prudence of the counfels did not many 
times weigh down the infirmity and paffion of the 
counfellors; and both fuitors and offenders returned 
into their country, with fuch exceptions and argu¬ 
ments 
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ments againft perfons, as brought and prepared much 
prejudice to whatfoever fhould proceed from thence ; 
and whatever excufes fhall be made, or arguments 
given, that upon fuch extraordinary occafions there 
was a neceffity of fome pains and care to convince 
men’s underftandings of the reafons and grounds of 
their proceeding, (which, if what was done had been, 
only ad tnformandani cottfcientiam without reproach, or 
penalty, might have been reafonable), it is certain the 
inconvenience and prejudice, that grew thereby, was 
greater than the benefit : and the reafons of the 
Judges being many times not the reafons of the 
judgment, thofe might more fatisfadforily and more 
fhortly have been put in the fentence itfelf, than 
fpread in the difcourfes of the cenfurers. 

Thcfe errors (for errors they were in view, and er¬ 
rors they are proved by the fuccefs) are not to be im¬ 
puted to the Court, but to the fpirit and over-acfti- 
vity of the Lawyers themfelves ; who fhould more 
carefully have preferved their profefTion, and its pro- 
feffors, from being profaned by thofe fervices, which 
have rendered both fo obnoxious to reproaclr. There 
were two perfons of that profeffion, and of that time, 
by whofe feveral and diftindl conftitutions (the one 
knowing nothing of nor caring for the Court; the 
other knowing or caring for nothing elfe) thofe 
'mifchiefs were introduced; Mr. Noy, the Attorney 
General ; and Sir John Finch, firft, Lord Chief Juftice 
of the Common Pleas, and then Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England. 

The firft, upon the great fame of his ability and 
learning, (and he was very able and learned,) was, by Noy. 
great induftry and importunity from Court, per- 
luaded to accept that place, for which all other men 
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laboured, (being the beft, for profit, that profeffion is 
capable of), and fo he buffered himfelf to be made the 
King’s Attorney General. The Court made no im- 
prefllmi upon his manners; upon his mind it did : 
and though he wore about him an affected morofity, 
which made him unapt to flatter other men, yet even 
that morofity and pride rendered him the moft liable 
to be grofsly flattered himfelf, that can be imagined. 
And by this means the great perfons, who fleered the 
public affairs, by admiring his parts, and extolling 
liis judgment as well to his face as behind his back, 
w rought upon him by degrees, for the eminency of 
the l’ervice, to be an inftrument in all their clefigns; 
thinking that he coukl not give a clearer teftimony, 
that his knowledge in the law was greater than all 
other men’s, than by making that law which all other 
men believed not to be fo. So he moulded, framed, 
and purified the odious and crying project of Soap ; 
and with his own hand drew and prepared the writ 
for Ship-money; both which will be the lafting mo¬ 
numents of liis fame. In a word, he was an unanfwer- 
• able inftance, how ncceffary a good education and 
knowledge of men is to make a wife man, at leaft a 
man fit for bufinefs. 

01 sir John Sir John Finch had much that the other wanted, 
but nothing that the other had. Having led a free 
life in a reflrained fortune, and having fetup upon the 
flock of a good wit, and natural parts, without the 
fupcrftrufture of much knowledge in the profeffion 
by which he was to grow; he was willing to ufe thofe 
weapons in which he had moft /kill, and fo (being not 
unfeen in the affe&ions of the Court, but not having 
reputation enough to guide or reform them) he took 
up Ship-money where Mr. Noy left it •, and, being a 
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Judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from whence he 
almoft broke his own neck; having, in his journey 
thither, had too much influence on his brethren to 
induce them to concur in a judgment they had all 
caufe to repent. To which, his declaration, after he 
was Keeper of the Great Seal of England, muft be 
added, upon a demurrer put in to a bill before him, 
which had no other equity in it, than an order of the 
Lords of the Council; “ that whilll he was Keeper, 

“ no man fhould be fo faucy as to difpute thofe or- 
“ ders, but that the wifdom of that Board fhould be 
“ always ground enough for him to make a decree in 

Chancerywhich was fo great an aggravation of 
the excefs of that Table, that it received more preju¬ 
dice from that aeft of unreafonable countenance and 
refpedt, than from all the contempt could poflibly 
have been offered to it. But of this no more. 

Now after all this (and I hope I cannot be accufed Tl ’ < ' w, ‘"y 
of much flattery in this inquifition) I mull be fo juft befon* the 
as to fay, that, during the whole time that thefe pref- mem, m!t-" 
lures were exercifed, and thofe new and extraordinary 
ways were run, that is, from the difiblution of the 
Parliament in the fourth year, to the beginning ofJ c,a - 
this Parliament, which was above twelve years, this 
kingdom, and all his Majefty’s dominions, (of the in¬ 
terruption in Scotland fomewhat fhall be faid in its 
‘due time and place), enjoyed the greateft calm, and 
the fulleft meafure of felicity, that any people in 
any age, for fo long time together, have been blelfed 
with; to the wonder and envy of all the other parts 
of Chriftendom. 

In this comparifon I am neither unmindful of, nor Compart 
ungrateful for, the happy times of Queen Elizabeth, times of 
and King James. But for the former, the doubts, 
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hazards, and perplexities, upon a total change and al¬ 
teration of religion, and fome confident attempts upon 
a farther alteration by thofe who thought the Reforma¬ 
tion not carried far enough ; the charge, trouble, and 
anxiety of a long continued war (how profperous and 
fuccefsful foever) even during that Queen’s whole 
reign; and (befides fome domeftic ruptures into re¬ 
bellion, frequently into treafon ; and befides the ble- 
mifh of an unparalleled adt of blood upon the life 
of a crowned neighbour Queen and Ally) the fear and 
apprehenfion of what was to come (which is one of 
the moft unpleafant kinds of melancholy) from an 
unknown, at leaft an unacknowledged, fucceffor to the 
Crown, clouded much of that profperity then, which 
now fhines with fo much fplendor before our eyes in 
chronicle. 

Ami with And for the other under King James, (which indeed 

King were excellent times, bona ft fua norint), the mingling 

James. w 2tli a Arranger nation, formerly not very gracious 
with this, which was like to have more intereft of fa¬ 
vour : the fubjedlion to a Arranger Prince, whole na¬ 
ture and difpofition they knew not: the difeovery of 
a treafon, the moft prodigious that had ever been at¬ 
tempted, upon his firft entrance into the kingdom : 
the wants of the Crown not inferior to what it hath 
fince felt, (I mean whilft it fate right on the head of the 
King), and the prelfures upon the fubjedt of the fame- 
nature, and no lefs complained of: the abfence of the 
Prince in Spain, and the folicitude that his Highnefs 
fhould not be difpofed in marriage to the daughter of 
that kingdom, rendered the calm and tranquillity of 
that time lefs equal and pleafant. To which may be 
added the profperity and happinefs of the neighbour 
kingdoms not much inferior to that of this, which, 

accord- 
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according.to the pulfe of Rates, is a great diminution 
of their health ; at leaft their profperity is much im¬ 
proved, and more vifible, by the nailery and misfor¬ 
tunes of their neighbours. 

The happinefs of the times I now mention was in- 
vidioufly fet off by this difiindtion, that every other 
kingdom, every other Rate were entangled, and fome 
aknoR defiroyed, by the rage and fury of arms ; thofe 
who were engaged in an ambitious contention with 
their neighbours, having the view and apprchenRons 
of the miferies and defolation, which they faw other 
Rates fuffer by a civil war ; whilfl the kingdoms we 
now lament were alone looked upon as the garden 
of the world; Scotland (which w r as but the wildernefs 
of that garden) in a full, entire, and undiRurbed 
peace, which they had never feen ; the rage and bar- 
barifm of their private feuds being compol’cd to the 
reverence, or to the awe, of public juflice ; in a com¬ 
petency, if not in an excefs of plenty, which they had 
never hopes to fee, and in a temper (which was the 
utmoR that in thofe days was defired or hoped for) 
free from rebellion: Ireland, which had been a fponge 
to draw, and a gulph to fwallow all that could be 
fpared, and all that could be got from England, 
merely to keep the reputation of a kingdom, reduced 
to that good degree of hufbandry and government, 
that it not only fubRRed of itfelf, and gave this king¬ 
dom all that it might have expecRed from it ; but 
really increafed the revenue of the Crown forty or 
fifty thoufand pounds a year, befides a confiderable 
advantage to the people by the trafiic and trade 
from thence ; arts and fciences fruitfully planted 
there ; and the whole nation beginning to be fo civil- 
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ized, that it was a jewel of great luftre in ]the royal 
diadem. 

When thefe outworks were thus fortified and 
adorned, it was no wonder if England was generally 
thought fecure, with the advantages of its own cli¬ 
mate ; the Court in great plenty, or rather (which is 
the difcredit of plenty) excefs, and luxury; the Coun¬ 
try rich, and, which is more, fully enjoying the plea- 
fure of its own wealth, and fo the eaficr corrupted with 
the pride and wantonnefs of it; the Church fiourifh- 
ing with learned and extraordinary men, and (which 
other good times had in fotue degree wanted) fup- 
plied with oil to feed thofe lamps; and the Proteftant 
religion more advanced againft the Church of Rome 
by writing, (without prejudice to other ufeful and 
godly labours), cfpecially by thofe two books of the 
late Lord Archbifbop of Canterbury his Grace, and 
of Mr. Chillingworth, than it had been from the Re¬ 
formation ; trade increafed to that degree, that we 
were the exchange of Chriilendom, (the revenue from 
thence to the Crown being almoft double to what it had 
been in the bed times), and the bullion of neighbour 
kingdoms brought to receive a ftamp from the mint 
of England ; foreign merchants looking upon nothing 
fo much their own, as what they had laid up in the 
warehoufes of this kingdom; the royal Navy, in num¬ 
ber and equipage much above former times, very 
formidable at fea; and the reputation of the greatnefs 
and power of the King much more with foreign 
Princes than any of his progenitors : for thofe rough 
courfes, which made him perhaps lefs loved at home, 
made him more feared abroad; by how much the 
power of kingdoms is more reverenced than their juf- 
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tice by their neighbours: and it may be, this con- 
fideration might not be the leaft motive, and may 
not be the worft excufe for tliofe counfels. Laftly, 
for a complement of all thefe blefliugs, they were 
enjoyed by, and under the protection of, a King, of 
the moft liarmlefs difpofition, the moft exemplary 
piety, the greateft fobriety, chaftity, and mercy, that 
any prince hath been endowed with, (God forgive 
thofe that have not been fenlible of, and thankful for, 
thofe endowments), and who might have faid, that 
which Pericles was proud of, upon his death-bed, 
concerning his citizens, “that no Englifhman had 
“ ever worn a. mourning gown through his occafion.” 
In a word, many wife men thought it a time, wherein 
thofe tw'o adjuncts, which Nerva was deilied for unit¬ 
ing, impcrium ct libertas, were as well reconciled as is 
pofiible. 

But all thefe bleflings could but enable, not com¬ 
pel us to be happy : we wanted that fenfe, acknow¬ 
ledgment, and value of our own happinefs, which all 
but we had ; and took pains to make, when we could 
not find, ourfelves miferable. There was in truth a 
ftrange abfence of underftanding in molt, and a ftrange 
perverfenefs of underftanding in the reft : the Court 
full of excefs, idlenefs, and luxury ; the Country full 
of pride, mutiny, and difcontent; every man more 
troubled and perplexed at that they called the viola¬ 
tion of one law, than delighted or pleafed with the 
obfervation of all the reft of the Charter: never imput¬ 
ing the increafe of their receipts, revenue, and plenty, 
to the wifdom, virtue, and merit of the Crown, but 
objecting every fmall impofition to the exorbitancy 
and tyranny of the Government; the growth of know¬ 
ledge and learning being difrelifhed, for the infirmi- 
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ties of fome learned men, and the increafe of grace 
and favour upon the Church more repined and mur¬ 
mured at, than the increafe of piety and devotion in 
it, which was as vifible, acknowledged, or taken no¬ 
tice of; whilft the indifcretion and folly of one fer- 
mon at Whitehall was more bruited abroad, and 
commented upon, than the wifdom, fobriety, and de¬ 
votion of a hundred. 

It cannot be denied but there was fometimes preach¬ 
ed there matter very unfit for the place, and very 
fcandalous for the perfons, who prefumed often to 
determine things out of the verge of their own pro- 
feflion, and, in ordine ad fpiritiuilia, gave unto Caefar 
what Cajfar refufed to receive, as not belonging to 
him. But it is as true (as was once faid by a man fitter 
to be believed in that point than I, and one not fuf- 
pefted for flattering of the Clergy) “ that if the fer- 
“ mons of thofe times preached in Court were col- 
tc Iedled together, and publifhed, the world would 
“ receive the befl bulk of orthodox divinity, pro- 
“ found learning, convincing reafon, natural power- 
“ ful eloquence, and admirable devotion, that hath 
“ been communicated in any age fince the A pottles’ 
“ time.” And I cannot but fay, for the honour of 
the King, and of thofe who were trufted by him in 
his Ecclefiaftical collations (who have received but 
fad rewards for their uprightnefs) in thofe reproached, 
condemned times, there was not one Churchman, in 
any degree of favour or acceptance, (and this the in- 
quifition, that hath been fince made upon them, a 
ftriifter never was in any age, muft confefs), of a fcan¬ 
dalous infufticiency in learning, or of a more fcanda¬ 
lous condition of life ; but, on the contrary, moft of 
them of confefled eminent parts in knowledge, and of 
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virtuous and unblemifhed lives. And therefore wife 
men knew,'that that, which looked like pride in fome, 
and like petulance in others, would, by experience in 
affairs, and converfation amongft men, both of which 
moll of them wanted, be in time wrought off, or, in a 
Tlew fucceffion, reformed, and fo thought the vaft ad¬ 
vantage from their learning and integrity, an ample 
recompenfe for any inconvenience from their paffion ; 
and yet, by the prodigious impiety of thofe times, the 
latter was only looked on with malice and revenge, 
without any reverence or gratitude for the former. 

When the King found himfclf pofleffed of all thatriu- King’s 
tranquillity mentioned before, that he had no reafonfnJoScot! 7 ' 
to apprehend any enemies from abroad, and lefs any’ c a r "^" ( j >c 
infurretftions at home, againft which no kingdom in thcre - 
Chriftendom, in the conftitution of its government, 
in the folidity of the laws, and in the nature and dif- 
polition of the people, was more fecure than England ; 
that he might take a nearer view of thofe great blcf- 
lings which God had poured upon him, he refolved 
to make a progrefs into the northern parts of his king¬ 
dom, and to be folemnly crowned in his kingdom of 
Scotland, which he had never feen from the time he 
firft had left it, when he was about two years old. In 
order to this journey, which was made with great 
fplendor, and proportionable expence, he added to 
the train of his Court many of the greateft nobility, 
who increafed the pomp of the Court at their own 
charge, (for fo they were required to do), and feemed 
with alacrity to fubmit to the King’s pleafure, as foon 
as they knew his delire; and fo his attendance in all 
refpe<fts was proportionable to the glory of the great- 
eft King. 

This whole progrefs was made, from the firft fetting 
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out to the end of it, with the greateft magnificence 
imaginable ; and the higheft excefs of feafting was 
then introduced, or, at leaft, feafting was then carried 
to a height it never had attained before; from whence 
it hardly declined afterwards, to the great damage 
and mifehief of the nation in their eftates and man¬ 
ners. All perfons of quality and condition, who lived 
within diftance of the northern road, received the 
great perfons of the nobility with that hofpitality 
which became them ; in which all coft was employed 
to make their entertainments fplcndid, and their 
houfes capable of thofe entertainments. The King 
himfelf met with many entertainments of that nature, 
at the charge of particular men, who defired the ho¬ 
nour of his prefence, which had been rarely praeftifed 
till then by the perfons of the beft condition, though 
it hath fince grown into a very inconvenient cuflom. 
But when he paffed through Nottinghamfhire, both 
King and Court were received and entertained by 
the Earl of Newcaffle, and at his own proper ex¬ 
pence, in fuch a wonderful manner, and in fuch an 
excefs of feafting, as had fcarce ever before been 
known in England; and would be ftill thought very 
prodigious, if the fame noble perfon had not, within 
a year or two afterwards, made the King and Queen 
a more ftupendous entertainment; which, (God be 
thanked), though poffibly it might too much whet 
the appetite of others to excefs, no man ever after in 
thofe days imitated. 

The great offices of the Court, and principal places 
of attendance upon the King’s perfon, were then upon 
the matter equally divided between the Englifh and 
the Scots ; the Marquis of Hamilton Mafter of the 
Horfe, and the Earl of Carlifle firft Gentleman of the 
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Bedchamber, and almoft all the fccond rank of fer- 
• vr.nts in that place, being of that kingdom; fo that 
there was-as it were an emulation between the two 
nations, which fnould appear in t he greateft luftre, in 
clothes, horfes, a i attendance: and as there were (as 
is find before) many of the principal nobility of .Eng¬ 
land, who attended upon the King, and who were not 
of the Court; fo the Court w'as never without many 
Scottifh volunteers, and their number was well in- 
creafed upon this occalion in nobility and gentry, who 
were refolved to confute all thofe who had believed 
their country to be very poor. 

The King no fooner entered Scotland, but all his ThcK!n s’ s 

0 . . magnificent 

Englifh fervants and officers yielded up their atten-reception, 
dance to thofe of the Scottifh. nation, who were ad¬ 
mitted into the fame offices in Scotland, or had fome 
titles to thofe employments by the conftitution of that 
kingdom ; as molt of the great offices are held by in¬ 
heritance ; as the Duke of Richmond and Lenox was 
then high Steward, and high Admiral of Scotland by 
defeent, as others had the like poffeffion of other 
places; fo that all the tables of the houfe, which had 
been kept by the Englifh officers, were laid down, 
and taken up again by the Scots, who kept them up 
with the fame order, and equal fplendor, and treated the 
Englifh with all the freedom and courtefy imaginable; 
as all the nobility of that nation did, at their own ex¬ 
pence, where their offices did not entitle them to tables 
at the charge of the Crown, keep very noble houfes to 
entertain their new guefts; who had fo often and fo 
well entertained them: and it cannot be denied, the 
whole behaviour of that nation towards the Englifh 
was as generous and obliging as could be expedfed; 
and the King appeared with no lefs luftre at Edinburgh, 

than 
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than at Whitehall; and in this pomp his coronation 
palled with all the folemnity and evidence of public 
joy that could be expedted, or that can be imagined ; 
and the Parliament, then held, with no lefs demon- 
dration of duty, palled and prefented thofe adfs which 
were prepared for them to the royal Scepter; in which 
were fome laws redraining the extravagant power of 
the nobility, which, in many cafes, they had long ex- 
ercifed, and the diminution whereof they took very 
heavily, though at that time they took little notice 
of it; the King being abfolutely advifed in all the af¬ 
fairs of that kingdom then, and long before, and af¬ 
ter, by the foie counfel of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
who was, or at lead was then believed to be, of the 
greated intereft of any fubjedf in that kingdom, of 
whom more will be faid hereafter. 

The King was very well pleafed with his reception, 
and with all the tranfadtions there ; nor indeed was 
there any thing to be blamed, but the luxury and 
vad expencc, which abounded in all refpedts of fead- 
ing and clothes with too much licence : which being 
imputed to the commendable zeal of the people, of all 
conditions, to fee their King amongft them, whom they 
were not like to fee there again, and fo their expence 
was to be but once made, no man had caufe to fufpedt 
any mifehief from it : and yet the debts contracted 
at that time by the nobility and gentry, and the 
wants and temptations they found themfelves expofed 
Yet the to, from that unlimited expence, did very much con¬ 
trolling* tribute to the kindling that fire, which fhortly after 
commo- broke out in fo terrible a combudion : nor were the 

tions then 

town. fparks of murmur and feditionthen fo well covered, but 
that many difeerning men difeovered very pernicious 
defigns to lurk in their breads, who feemed to have 
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the moft cheerful countenances, and who ailed great 
parts in the pomp and triumph. And it evidently 
appeared,"that they of that nation, who fhined moft 
in the Court of England, had the leaft influence in 
their own country, except only the Marquis of Ha¬ 
milton, whofe afFe&ion to his Mafter was even then 
fufpeited by the wifeft men in both kingdoms ; and 
that the immenfe bounties the King and his father 
had fcattered amongft thofe of that nation, out of the 
wealth of England, befides that he had facrificed the 
whole revenue of that kingdom to themfclvcs, were 
not looked upon as any benefit to that nation, but as 
obligations caft away upon particular men ; many of 
whom had with it wafted their own patrimony in 
their country. 

The King himfelf obferved many of the nobility to 
endeavour to make themfelves popular by fpeaking 
in Parliament againft thofe things which were moft 
grateful to his Majefty, and which frill palled, not- 
withftanding their contradiction ; and he thought a 
little discountenance upon'thofe perfons would either 
fupprefs that Spirit within themfelves, or make the 
poifon of it lefs operative upon others. But as thofe 
acts of difcountenance were too often believed to pro¬ 
ceed from the difpleafure of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
and by that means rather advanced than deprefled 
them, fo they had an admirable dexterity in fluttering 
themfelves from any of thofe acts of difcountenance, 
which they had no mind to own ; when it hath been 
vifible, and was then notorious, that many of the per¬ 
fons then, as the Earl of Rothes, and others, of whom 
the King had the worft opinion, and from whom he 
^urpofely withheld any grace by never fpeaking to 
them, or taking notice of them in the Court, yet 
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when the King was abroad in the fields, or palling 
through villages, when the greateft crowds of people 
flocked to fee him, tliofe men would ftill be next him, 
and entertain him with fome difeourfe, and pleafant 
relations, which the King’s gentle difpofition could 
not avoid, and which made thofe perfons to be gene¬ 
rally believed to be moft acceptable to his Majef- 
ty ; upon which the Lord Falkland was wont to fay, 
<c that keeping of ftate was like committing adultery, 
“ there muff go two to itfor let the proudeft or 
moft formal man refolve to keep what diftance he will 
towards others, a bold and confident man inftantly dc- 
molifhes that whole machine, and gets within him, 
and even obliges him to his own laws of converfa- 
tion. 

The King was always the moft punctual obferver of 
all decency in his devotion, and the ftridteft promoter 
of the ceremonies of the Church, as believing in his 
foul the Church of England to be inftituted the ncar- 
eft to the practice of the Apoftles, and the belt for 
the propagation and advancement of Chriftian religion, 
of any Church in the world: and on the other fide, 
though no man was more averfe from the Rotnifh 
Church than he was, nor better underftood the motives 
of their feparation from us, and animofity againft us, 
he had the higheft diflike and prejudice to that part 
of his own fubjedts, who were againft the government 
eftablifhed, and did always look upon them as a very- 
dangerous and feditious people •, who would, under 
pretence of confcience, which kept them from fub- 
mitting to the fpiritual jurifdidtion, take the firft op¬ 
portunity they could find, or make, to withdraw them- 
fclves from their temporal fubiedtion ; and therefore 
he had, with the utmoft vigilance, caufed that temper 
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and difpofttion to be watched and provided againft in 
England; and if it were then in truth there, it lurked 
with wonderful lccrecy. In Scotland indeed it covered 
the whole nation, fo that though there were bifhops in 
name, the whole jurifdicftion, and they thcmfelves were, 
upon the matter, fubjedl to an Aflembly, which was 
purely Prefbyterian ; no form of religion in practice, 
no liturgy, nor the leaft appearance of any beauty of 
holinefs : the Clergy, for the molt part, corrupted in 
their principles ; at leaft, none countenanced by the 
great men, or favoured by the people, but fuch ; 
though it mull be owned their Univerlities, efpecially 
Aberdeen, flouriflicd under many excellent fcholars, 
and very learned men. Yet, though all the cathedral 
churches were totally neglected with reference to thole 
adminiftrations over the whole kingdom, the King’s 
own Chapel at Holy-rood-houfe had ftill been main¬ 
tained with the comelinefs of the cathedral fervice, 
and all other decencies ufed in the Royal Chapel ; and 
the whole nation feemed, in the time of King James, 
well inclined to receive the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, which that King exceedingly delired, and 
was fo confident of, that they who were privy to his 
counfels in that time did believe, the bringing that 
work to pafs was the principal end of his progrels thi¬ 
ther fome years before his death ; though he was not 
fo well fatislied a* his being there, two or three of the 
principal perfons trailed by him in the government of 
thta kingdom, dying in or about that very time : but 
though he returned without making any vifible attempt 
in that affair, yet he retained ftill the purpofe and re- 
folution to his death to bring it to pafs. However, 
his two or three lall years having been lefs pleafant to 
him, by the Prince’s voyage into Spain, the jealoufies 
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which, about that time, begun in EnglarH, and the 
high proceedings in Parliament there, he thought it 
ncccffary to fufpend any profecution of that defign, 
until a more favourable conjuncture, which he lived 
not to fee. 

Tmnfac- The King his fon, who, with his father’s other vir- 
»:»iioi!ucingtues, inherited that zeal for religion, propofed nothing 
iim'scot more to himfelf, than to unite his three kingdoms in 
:and. one form of God’s worfhip, and public devotions ; and 
there being now fo great a ferenity in all his domi¬ 
nions as is mentioned before, there is great reafon to be¬ 
lieve, that in his journey into Scotland to be crowned, 
he carried with him the refolution to finifh that im¬ 
portant bufinefs in the Church at the fame time. To 
that end, the then Bifhop of London, Dr. Laud, at¬ 
tended on his Majcfty throughout that whole journey, 
which, as he was Dean of the Chapel, he was not 
obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excufed 
from, if that delign had not been in view ; to accom- 
plifh which he was no lefs folicitous than the King 
himfelf, nor the King the lefs folicitous for his advice. 
He preached in the Royal Chapel at Edinburgh, 
(which lcarce any Englifhman had ever done before in 
the King’s prefence), and principally upon the benefit 
of conformity, and the reverend ceremonies of the 
Church, with all the marks of approbation and applaufe 
imaginable ; the great civility of that people being fo 
notorious and univerfal, that they would not appear 
unconformable to his Majefty’s wifh in any particular. 
And many wife men were then and Drill are of opi¬ 
nion, that if the King had then propofed the Liturgy 
of the Church of England to have been received and 
practifed by that nation, it would have been fubmitted 
to without oppofition : but, upon mature confidera- 
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tion, the King concluded that it was not a good fea- 
fon to promote that bufinefs. 

He hrmjpafled two or three abts of Parliament, which 
had much leflened the authority and dependence of 
the nobility and great men, and incenfed and difpofcd 
them proportionally to crofs and oppol'e any propo¬ 
rtion, which would be moft grateful ; and that over¬ 
thwart humour was enough difcovered to rule in the 
breads of many, who made the greateft profeflions. 
Yet this was not the obftrublion which diverted the 
King : the party that was averfe from the thing, and 
abhorred any thought of conformity, could not have 
been powerful enough to have flopped the progrefs of 
it; the mifchief was, that they who moft defired it, 
and were moft concerned to promote it, were the men 
who ufccl all their credit to divert the prelent attempt¬ 
ing it; and the Bifhops themfelves, whofe intereft 
was to be moft advanced thereby, applied all their 
counfels fecretly to have the matter more maturely 
conlidered ; and the whole defign was never confulted 
but privately, and only fome few of the great men of 
that nation, and fome of the Bifhops, advil'ed with by 
the King, and the Bifhop of London ; it being mani- 
feft enough, that as the finifhing that great affair 
mull be very grateful to England, lo the Englifh mull 
not appear to have a hand in the contriving and pro¬ 
moting it. 

The fame men, who did not only pretend, but really 
and heartily wifh, that they might have a Liturgy to 
order and regulate the worfhip of God in their 
Churches, and did very well approve the Ceremonies 
Clablifhed in the Church of England, and defired to 
fubmit to and prabtife the fame there, had no mind 
thg£ the very Liturgy of the Church of England 
vol. i. K. fhould 
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fhould be propofed to, or accepted by them ; for 
which they offered two prudential reafons, a* their ob- 
fervations upon the nature and humour of tie nation, 
and upon the conferences they had often had with the 
bcft men upon that fubjedt, which was often agitated 
in difeourfe, upon what had been formerly projected 
by King James, and upon what frequently occurred 
to wife men in difeourfes upon the thing itfelf, and 
the defirablenefs of it. 

The firft was, that the Englifh Liturgy, how piouf- 
]y and wifely foever framed and inftituted, had found 
great oppofition : and though the matter of the Cere¬ 
monies had wrought for the moft part only upon light¬ 
headed, weak men, whofe fatisfaction was not to be 
laboured for; yet there were many grave and learned 
men, who excepted againft fonte particulars, which 
would not be fo eafily anfwered; “ That the reading 
“ Pfalms being of the old tranflation were in many 
“ particulars fo different from the new and better 
“ tranflation, that many inftances might be given of 
<£ importance to the fenfe and truth of Scripture.” 
They faid fomewhat of the fame nature concerning 
the tranflation of the Epiftles and Gofpels, and fome 
other exceptions againft reading the Apocrypha, and 
fome other particulars of lefs moment; and defired, 
“ that, in forming a Liturgy for their Church, they 
“ might, by reforming thofe feveral inftances, give fa- 
“ tisfaction to good men, who would thereupon be 
“ eafily induced to fubmit to it.” 

The other reafon, which no doubt was the princi¬ 
pal, and took this in the way to give it the better in¬ 
troduction, was, “ that the kingdom of Scotland gene- 
“ rally had been long jealous, that, by the King’s con- 

tinued abfence from them, they fhouid by degxees 
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4C be reduced to be but as a province to England, and 
“ 1 ubjedpto their laws and government, which they 
“ worfu^ never lubmit to ; nor would any man of ho- 
“ nour, who loved the King bell, and refpeCtcd Eng- 
“ land moft, ever confent to bring that difhonour upon 
“ his country. If the very Liturgy, in the terms it is 
“ conftituted and pra&iled in England, lhould be of- 
“ fered to them, it would kindle and inflame that jea- 
loufy, as the prologue and introduction to that de- 
“ fign, and as the firft range of that ladder, which 
“ fliould ferve to mount over all their cuftoms and 
“ privileges, and be oppofcd and detefted accordingly: 
“ whereas, if his Majefty would give order for the 
“ preparing a Liturgy, with thofe few defirable altera- 
“ tions, it would eafily be done ; and in the mean time 
“ they would fo difpofe the minds of the people for 
“ the reception of it, that they fhould even defire it.” 
This expedient was fo paffionately and vehemently 
urged even by the Bilhops, that, however they deferred 
to the minds and humours of other men, it was mani- 
feft enough, that the exception and advice proceeded 
from the pride of their own hearts. 

The Bifhop of London, who was always prefent 
with the King at thefe debates, was exceedingly trou¬ 
bled at this delay, and to find thofe men the inftru- 
ments in it, who feemed to him as folicitous for the 
expedition, as zealous for the thing itfelf, and who 
could not but fuffer by the deferring it. He knew 
well how far any enemies to conformity would be from 
being fatisfied with thofe fmall alterations, which be¬ 
ing confented to, they would with more confidence, 
though lefs reafon, frame other exceptions, and inliffc 
upon them with more obftinacy. He forelaw the dif¬ 
ficulties which would arife in reje&ing, or altering, or 
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adding to the Liturgy, which had fo great authority, 
and had, by the practice of near fourfcore yfars, ob¬ 
tained great veneration from all fober Proce'ftants; 
and Jiow much eafier it would be to make objections 
againft any tiling that fhould be new, than againft the 
old ; and would therefore have been very glad that 
the former refolution might be purfued ; there hav¬ 
ing never been any thoughts in the time of King 
James, or the prefent King, but of the Englifh Litur¬ 
gy ; befides that any variation from it, in how fmall 
matters foevcr, would make the uniformity the lei's, 
the manifeftation whereof was that which was moft 
aimed at and delired. 

The King had exceedingly fet his heart upon the 
matter, and was as much fcandalized as any man at 
the dil'ordcr and indecency in the exercife of religion 
in that Church : yet he was affected with what was 
offered for a little delay in the execution, and knew 
more of the ill humour and practices amongft the 
greateft men of the kingdom at that feafon, than the 
Bifhop did, and believed he could better compofe and 
reduce them in a little time, and at a diftance, than at 
the prefent, and whilft he was amongft them. Beftdes 
he was in his nature much inclined to the Scottifh na¬ 
tion, having been born amongft them, and as jealous 
as any one of them could be of their liberties and pri¬ 
vileges, and as careful they might not be invaded by 
the Englifh, who, he knew, had no great reverence for 
them : and therefore the objection, “ that it would 
“ look like an impofttion from England, if a form, 
“ fettled in Parliament at Weftminfter, fhould with- 
“ out any alteration be tendered (though by himfelf) 
,c to be fubmitted to, and obferved in Scotland,” made 
a deep imprefiion in his Majefty. 
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In a jffbtd, he committed the framing and compos¬ 
ing hj/c\ a Liturgy as would mod probably be accept¬ 
able to that people, to a feledl number of the Bifhops 
there, who were very able and willing to undertake it : 

•and fo his Majefty returned into England, at the time 
he had deiigned, without having ever propofed, or 
made the lead: approach in public towards any alter¬ 
ation in the Church. 

It had been very happy, if there had been then no¬ 
thing done indeed, that had any reference to that affair, 
and that, fince it was not ready, nothing had been tranf- 
adled to promote it, which accidentally alienated the 
affections of the people from it ; and what was done 
was imputed to the Bifhop of London, who was like 
enough to be guilty of it, fince lie did really believe, 
that nothing more contributed to the benefit and ad¬ 
vancement of the Church, than the promotion of 
Churchmen to places of the greateft honour, and of¬ 
fices of the higheft truft : this opinion and the profe- 
cution of it (though his integrity was unqueftionable, 
and his zeal as great for the good and honour of the 
State, as for the advancement and fecurity of the 
Church) was the unhappy foundation of his own ruin, 
and of the prejudice towards the Church, the malice 
againft it, and almoff the deftrudlion of it. 

During the King's ftay in Scotland, when he found The Kin s 

^ J . r ' during his 

the conjuncture not yet ripe for perfecting that good nay there 
order which he intended in the Church, he refolved to ' B j fliopric 
leave a monument behind him of his own affedtion 
and efieem of it. Edinburgh, though the metropo¬ 
lis of the kingdom, and the chief feat of the King’s 
own refidence, and the place where the Council of State 
and the Courts of Jufiice ftill remained, was but a 
borough town within the diocefe of the Archbifhop of 

k 3 Saint 
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Saint Andrew’s, and governed in all church affairs by 
the preachers of the town ; who, being chofe.a by the 
citizens from the time of Mr. Knox, (who had a prin¬ 
cipal hand in the fuppreftion of Popery, with circuni- 
ftances not very commendable to this day), had been 
the moft turbulent and feditious minifters of confu- 
lion that could be found in the kingdom ; of which 
King James had fo fad experience, after he came to 
age, as well as in his minority, that he would often 
fay, cc that his accefs to the crown of England was the 
“ more valuable to him, as it redeemed him from the 
“ fubjedlion to the ill manners and infolent practices 
“ of thofe preachers, which he could never fhakc off 
“ before.” The King, before his return from thence, 
with the full confent and approbation of the Arcli- 
bifhop of Saint Andrew’s, eredted Edinburgh into a 
bifhopric, afiigned it a good and convenient jurifdic- 
tion out of the neareft limits of the diocefe of Saint 
Andrew’s, appointed the fiireft church in the town to 
be the cathedral, fettled a competent revenue upon 
the Bifhop out of lands purchafed by his Majefty 
himfelf from the Duke of Lenox, who fold it much 
the cheaper, that it might be confecrated to fo pious 
an end ; and placed a very eminent fcholar of a good 
family in the kingdom, who had been educated in thft 
Univcrfity of Cambridge, to be the firft Bifhop in 
that his new city; and made another perfon, of good 
fame and learning, the firft Dean of his new cathedral, 
upon whom likewife he fettled a proper maintenance ; 
hoping by this means the better to prepare the people 
of the place, who were the moft numerous and richeft 
of the kingdom, to have a due reverence to order and 
government, and at leaft to difcountenance, if not 
fupprefs, the factious fpirit of Prefbytery, which had 

fo 
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fo long cd there. But this application little con- 
tribute^thereunto: the people generally thought, 
that ttiey had too many Bifhops before, and fo the 
increafing the number was not like to be very grate¬ 
ful to them. 

The Bifhops had indeed very little interell in the 
affections of that nation, and lefs authority over it; 
they had not power to reform or regulate their own 
cathedrals, and very rarely fhewed themfelvcs in the 
habit and robes, of Bifhops ; and durft not contefl 
with the general AfTembly in matters of jurildidion: fo 
that there was little more than the name of Epifcopacy 
preferved in that Church. To redeem them from that ncMajcdy 

r picfcrsUmie 

contempt, and to fhew that they fhould be conndera - Bifhops in 
ble in the State, how little authority foever they were i^-uia) of- 
permitted to have in the Church, the King made the 
Archbifhop of Saint Andrew’s, a learned, wife, and 
pious man, and of long experience, Chancellor of the 
kingdom, (the greateft office, and which had never 
been in the hands of a Churchman fince the reform¬ 
ation of religion, and fuppreffing the Pope’s autho¬ 
rity), and four or five other Bifhops of the Privy- 
Council, or Lords of the Seffion ; which his Majefty 
prefumed, by their power in the civil government, 
and in the judicatories of the kingdom, would render 
them fo much the more reverenced, and the better 
enable them to fettle the affairs of the Church : 
which fell out otherwife too; and it had been better 
that invidious promotion had been fufpended, till by 
their grave and pious deportment they had wrought 
upon their Clergy to be better difpofed to obey them, 
and upon the people to like order and difeipline; 
and till by thefe means the Liturgy had been fettled, 
and received amongfl them ; and then the advancing 
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fomc of them to greater honour might fyfve done 
well. 

But this unfcafonable accumulation of lb many ho¬ 
nours upon them, to which their functions did not 
entitle them, (no Bifhop having been fo much as a 
Privy-Counlellor in very many years), expofed them 
to the univerfal envy of the whole nobility, many 
whereof wilhed them well, as to tlieir ecclefiaftical 
qualifications, but could not endure to fee them pof- 
feffed of thofe offices and employments, which they 
looked upon as naturally belonging to themfelves ; 
and then the number of them was thought too great, 
fo that they over-balanced many debates ; and fome 
of them, by want of temper, or want of breeding, did 
not behave themfelves with that decency in their de¬ 
bates, towards the greateft men of the kingdom, as in 
difcretion they ought to have done, and as the others 
reafonably expected from them : fo that, inftead of 
bringing any advantage to the Church, or facilitating 
the good intentions of the King in fettling order and 
government, it produced a more general prejudice to 
it; though for the prefent there appeared no fign of 
difeontent, or ill will to them; and the King left Scot¬ 
land, as he believed, full of affedfion and duty to 
him, and well inclined to receive a Liturgy, when he 
ffiould think it feafonable to commend it to them, 
riie King’s It was about the end of Auguft in the year 163,3, 
the dcath'of when the King returned from Scotland to Green- 
Abbot) <h ° P wich, where the Queen kept her Court; and the firft 
chiaeter” accident of moment, that happened after his com¬ 
ing thither, was the death of Abbot, Archbiffiop of 
Canterbury ; who had fat too many years in that See, 
and had too great a jurifdidlion over the Church, 
though he was without any credit in the Court from 

the 
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the death *yyf King James, and had not much in many 
years hpeti^re. He had been Head or Mafter of one 
of the'poo reft Colleges in Oxford, and had learning 
fulHcient for that province. He was a man of very 
morofe manners, and a very four afpeeft, which, in 
that time, was called gravity ; and under the opinion 
of that virtue, and by the recommendation of the Earl 
of' Dunbar, the King’s firft Scotch favourite, he was 
preferred by King James to the bifhopric of Coven¬ 
try and Litchfield, and prefently after to London, be¬ 
fore he had been Parfon, Vicar, or Curate of any 
parifh-church in England, or Dean or Prebend of 
any cathedral-church ; and was in truth totally igno¬ 
rant of the true conftitution of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, and the ftate and intereft of the Clergy ; as fuf- 
ficiently appeared throughout the whole courfe of his 
life afterward. 

He had fcarce performed any part of the office of a 
Bifhop in the diocefe of London, when he was fnatched 
from thence, and promoted to Canterbury, upon the 
never-enough lamented death of Dr. Bancroft, that 
Metropolitan, who underftood the Church excellently, 
and had almoft refeued it out of the hands of the 
Calvinian party, and very much l'ubdued the unruly 
fpirit of the Nonconformifts, by and after the con¬ 
ference at Hampton-Court; countenanced men of the 
greateft parts in learning, and difpofed the Clergy to 
a more folid courfe of ftudy, than they had been ac- 
cuftomed to ; and, if he had lived, would quickly 
have extinguifhed all that fire in England, which had 
been kindled at Geneva; or if he had been fucceeded 
by Bifhop Andrews, Bifhop Overal, or any man who 
underftood and loved the Church, that infection 

would 
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would eafily have been kept out, which cot*M not af¬ 
terwards be fo eahly expelled. 

But Abbot brought none of this antidote with 
him, and confidered Chriftian religion no otherwife, 
than as it abhorred and reviled Popery, and valued 
thofe men molt, who did that the rnoft furioully. 
For the ftridt obfervation of the difeipline of the 
Church, or the conformity to the Articles or Canons 
eftablifhed, he made little enquiry, and took lefs care; 
and having liimfelf made a very little progrefs in the 
ancient and folid ftudy of Divinity, he adhered only 
to the dodtrine of Calvin, and, for his fake, did not 
think fo ill of the difeipline as he ought to have done. 
But if men prudently forbore a public reviling and 
railing at the Hierarchy and Ecclefiaftical Govern¬ 
ment, let their opinions and private practice be what 
it would, they were not only fecure from any inqui- 
fition of his, but acceptable to him, and at leaft 
equally preferred by him. And though many other 
Bifhops plainly difeerned the mifehiefs, which daily 
broke in to the prejudice of religion, by his defeats 
and remiflnefs, and prevented it in their own dioccfes 
as much as they could, and gave all their counte¬ 
nance to men of other parts and other principles; and 
though the Bifhop of London, Dr. Laud, from the 
time of his authority and credit with the King, had 
applied all the remedies he could to thofe defedfions, 
and, from the time of his being Chancellor of Oxford, 
had much difcountenanced and almoft fuppreffed 
that fpirit, by encouraging another kind of learning 
and practice in that Univerlity, which was indeed ac¬ 
cording to the dodfrine of the Church of England; 
yet that temper in the Archbilhop, whofe houfe was 
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jl fan£tuan', to the fnoft eminent of that factious party, 
and wlu/litcenfed their moft pernicious writings, left 
his fucceffor a very difficult work to do, to reform 
and reduce a Church into order, that had been fo long 
neglected, and that was fo ill filled by many weak, 
and more wilful Churchmen. 

It was within one week after the King’s return from Bifh °p 

x 0 Laud mad# 

Scotland, that Abbot died at his houfe at Lambeth. Archbi- 
The King took very little time to confider who fhould chauacr*. 
be his fucceffor, but the very next time the Bifhop 
of London (who was longer on his way home than 
the King had been) came to him, his Majefty enter¬ 
tained him very cheerfully with this compellation, 

JSJy Lord's Grace of Canterbury , you are very welcome; 
and gave order the fame day for the difpatch of all 
the neceffary forms for the tranflation : fo that within 
a month or thereabouts after the death of the other 
Archbiffiop, he was completely inverted in that high 
dignity, and fettled in his palace at Lambeth. This 
great Prelate had been before in great favour with 
the Duke of Buckingham, whofe chief confident he 
was, and by him recommended to the King, as fittert: 
to be trufted in the conferring all ecclefiaftical pre¬ 
ferments, when he was but Bifhop of St. David’s, or 
newly preferred to Bath and Wells; and from that 
time he entirely governed that .province without a 
rival: fo that his promotion to Canterbury was long 
forefeen and expe&ed j nor was it attended with any 
increafe of envy or diflike. 

He was a man of great parts, and very exemplary 
virtues, allayed and difctedited by fome unpopular 
natural infirmities ; the greateft of which was (befides 
a hafty, fharp way of expreffing himfelf) that he be¬ 
lieved innocence of heart, and integrity of manners, 
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was a guard ftrong enough to fecure any^nan in his 
voyage through this world, in what comparv foever 
he travelled, and through what ways foever he was to 
pafs : and fure never any man was better fupplied 
with that provilion. He was born of honeft parents, 
who were well able to provide for his education in the 
l'chools of learning, from whence they fent him to 
St. John’s College in Oxford, the worft endowed' at 
that time of any in that famous Univerfity. From a 
Scholar he became a Fellow, and then the Prefident 
of the College, after he had received all the graces 
and degrees (the Prodlorfhip and the Dodtorfhip) 
could be obtained there. He was always maligned 
and perfecuted by thofe who were of the Calvinian 
fadtion, which was then very powerful, and who, ac¬ 
cording to their ufual maxim and practice, call every 
man they do not love, Papift; and under this fenfelefs 
appellation they created him many troubles and vex¬ 
ations ; and fo far fuppreffed him, that though he 
was the King’s Chaplain, and taken notice of for an 
excellent preacher, and a fcholar of the molt fublimc 
parts, he had not any preferment to invite him to 
leave his poor College, which only gave him bread, 
till the vigour of his age was paft: and when he was 
promoted by King James, it was but to a poor bi- 
fhopric in Wales, which was not fo good a fupport 
for a Bifhop, as his College was for a private Scholar, 
though a Dodfor. 

Parliaments in that time were frequent, and grew 
very bufy; and the party, under which he had buffered 
a continual perfecution, appeared very powerful, and 
full of defign, and they who had the courage to oppofe 
them, begun to be taken notice of with approbation 
and countenance : under this ftyle he came to be firft 

cherifhed 
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cherifhed the Duke of Buckingham, who had 
made forr-e experiments of the temper and fpirit of 
the othft people, nothing to his fatisfadlion. From 
this time he profpered at the rate of his own willies, 
and being tranfplanted out of his cold barren diocefe 
of St. David’s, into a warmer climate, he was left, as 
was faid before, by that great favourite in that great 
trull with the King, who was fufficiently indifpofed 
towards the perfons or the principles of Calvin’s dif- 
ciples. 

When he came into great authority, it may be, he 
retained too keen a memory of thofe who had fo un- 
juftly and uncharitably perfecuted him before ; and, 
I doubt, was fo far tranfported with the fame paffions 
he had reafon to complain of in his adverlaries, that, 
as they accufcd him of Popery, becaufe he had fome 
dodlrinal opinions which they liked not, though they 
were nothing allied to Popery ; fo he entertained too 
much prejudice to fome perfons, as if they were 
enemies to the dil'cipline of the Church, bccaufe they 
concurred with Calvin in fome dodlrinal points; when 
they abhorred his dil'cipline, and reverenced the go¬ 
vernment of the Church, and prayed for the peace of 
it with as much zeal and fervency as any in the king¬ 
dom ; as they made manifeft in their lives, and in 
their fufferings with it, and for it. He had, from his 
firll entrance into the world, without any difguife or 
diffimulation, declared his own opinion of that claffis 
of men; and, as foon as it was in his pow'er, he did all 
he could to hinder the growth and increafe of that 
fadlion, and to rehrain thofe who were inclined to it, 
from doing the mifehief they delired to do. But his 
power at Court could not enough qualify him to go 
through with that difficult reformation, whilft he had 
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a fuperior in the Church, who, having 1 ', the reins in 
his hand, could flacken them according go his own 
humour and indifcretion; and was thought to be 
the more remifs, to irritate his choleric difpofition. 
But when he had now the primacy in his own 
hand, the King being infpired with the fame zeal, 
he thought he fhould be to blame, and have muci* 
to anfwer for, if he did not make hafte to apply re¬ 
medies to thofe difeafes, which he faw would grow 
apace. 

In the end of September of the year 1633, he was 
invefted in the title, power, and jurifdicftion of Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and entirely in pofteffion of the 
revenue thereof, without a rival in Church or State ; 
that is, no man profefled to oppofe his greatnefs; and 
he had never interpofed or appeared in matters of 
pr.Jiiron State to this time. His firft care was, that the place 
jhopof'" he was removed from might be fupplied with a man 
Landon. w k 0 wou j t j j-jg vigilant to pull up thofe weeds, which 
the London foil was too apt to nourifh, and fo drew 
his old friend and companion Dr. Juxon as near to 
him as he could. They had been Fellows together in 
one College in Oxford, and, when he was firft made 
Biftiop of Saint David’s, he made him Prefident of 
that College : when he could no longer keep the 
Deanery of the Chapel Royal, he made him his fuc- 
ceffor in that near attendance upon the King: and 
now he was raifed to be Archbifhop, he eafily pre¬ 
vailed with the King to make the other, Bifhop of 
London, before, or very foon after, he had been con- 
fecrated Bifhop of Hereford, if he were more than 
eledt of that Church. 

It was now a time of great eafe and tranquillity; 
the King (as hath been faid before) had made himfelf 
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fuperior to-all thofe difficulties and ftraits he had to 
contend with the four firft years he came to the Crown 
at home; and was now reverenced by all his neigh¬ 
bours, 1 who needed his friendfhip, and defired to have 
it ; the wealth of the kingdom notorious to all the 
world, and the general temper and humour of it 
little inclined to the Papift, and lefs to the Puritan. 
There were fome late taxes and impofitions intro¬ 
duced, which rather angered than grieved the people, 
who were more than repaired by the quiet, peace, and 
profperity they enjoyed; and the murmur and difeon- 
tent that was, appeared to be again It the cxcefs of 
power exercifed by the Crown, and fupported by the 
Judges in Wellminfter-Hall. The Church was not 
repined at, nor the leaft inclination to alter the go¬ 
vernment and difeipline thereof, or to change the 
dotftrine. Nor was there at that time any conliderable 
number of perfons of any valuable condition through¬ 
out the kingdom, who did with either ; and the caufe 
of fo prodigious a change in fo few years after was 
too vilible from the effedts. The Archbifhop’s heart 
was fet upon the advancement of the Church, in 
which he well knew he had the King’s full concur¬ 
rence, which he thought would be too powerful for 
any oppohtion; and that he fhould need no other 
affiftance. 

Though the nation generally, as was faid before, 
was without any ill talent to the Church, either in the 
point of the dodfrine, or the difeipline, yet they were 
not without a jealoufy that Popery was not enough 
difcountenanced, and were very averfe from admir-mg 
any thing they had not been ufed to, which they 
called innovation, and were eafily perfuaded, that any 
thing of that kind was but to pleafe the Papifts. Some 
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w arm con- dodfrinal points in controverfy had been,\in the late 

tendons . . . , , 

concerning years, agitated in the pulpits with more warmth 
theArmlmhnd relledtions, than had ufed to be ; ands, thence 
*n pomts. t j ie ] ieat anc j an i mo iity increafed in books pho and 
con upon the fame arguments : nioft of the popular 
preachers, who had not looked into the ancient learn¬ 
ing, took Calvin’s word for it, and did all they could 
to propagate his opinions in thofe points : they who 
had ftudied more, and were better verfed in the anti¬ 
quities of the Church, tlie Fathers, the Councils, and 
the Ecclcliaftical Ililtories, with the lame heat and 
pallion in preaching and writing defended the con¬ 
trary. 

But becaufe, in the late difpute in the Dutch 
Churches, thofe opinions were fupportcd by Jacobus 
Arminius, the Divinity Profelfor in the Univerlity of 
Leyden in Holland,the latter men, we mentioned, were' 
called Arminians ; though many of them had never 
read a word written by Arminius. Either fide defended 
and maintained the different opinions as the dodfrine 
of the Church of England, as the two great orders 
in the Church of Rome, the Dominicans and Fran- 
eifeans, did at the fame time, and had many hundred 
3 r ears before, with more vehemence and uncharitable- 
nefs, maintained the fame opinions one againft the 
other; either party profeffing to adhere to the dodtrine 
of the Catholic Church, which had been ever wifer 
than to determine the controverfy. And yet that 
party here, which could leafl fupport themfelves with 
reafon, were very folicitous, according to the ingenu¬ 
ity they always pradlife to advance any of their pre¬ 
tences, to have the people believe, that they who held 
with Arminius did intend to introduce Popery; and 
truly the other fide was no lefs willing to have it 

thought. 
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? bought, that all, who adhered to Calvin in thofe con- 
troverlies, did in their hearts likewife adhere to him 
with reference to the difcipline, and defired to change 
the government of the Church, deftroy the Bifhops, 
and to fet up the difcipline that he had eftablilhed at 
Geneva; and fo both hides found fuch reception ge¬ 
nerally with the people, as they were inclined to the 
perfons ; whereas, in truth, none of the one fide were 
at all inclined to Popery, and very many of the other 
were moft affectionate to the peace and profpcrity of 
the Church, and very pious and learned men. 

The Archbifhop had, all his life, eminently oppofed^Jj]’^™!* 
Calvin’s doCtrine in thofe controverfies, before thenUcr^cou- 
name of Arminius was taken notice of, or his opinions 
heard of; and thereupon, for want of another name, 
they had called him a Papift, which nobody believed 
him to be, and he had more manifefted the contrary 
in his difputations and writings, than molt men had 
done ; and it may be the other found the more fc- 
vere and ri^>rous ufage from him, for their pro¬ 
pagating that calumny againft him. He was a man 
of great courage and refolution, and being moft af- 
fured within himfelf, that he propofed no end in all 
his aCtions and defigns, but what was pious and juft, 

(as fure no man had ever a heart more entire to 
the King, the Church, or his Country), he never ftu- 
died the eafieft ways to thofe ends ; he thought, it 
may be, that any art or induftry that way would dif- 
credit, at leaft make the integrity of the end fufpeCted, 
let the caufe be what it .will. He did court perfons 
too little ; nor cared to make his defigns and pur- 
pofes appear as candid as they were, by fhewing 
them in any other drefs than their own natural beauty, 
though perhaps in too rough a manner ; and did not 
vol. 1. t, confider 
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Confider enough what men faid, or were like to fay of 
him. If the faults and vices were fit to 'be looked 
into, and difcovered, let the perfons be who they 
would that were guilty of them, they were fure to 
find no connivance of favour from him. He intended 
the difcipline of the Church fhould be felt, as well a u 
fpoken of, and that it fhould be applied to the great- 
eft and moft fplendid tranfgrefi'ors, as well as to the 
punifliment of fmaller offences, and meaner offenders; 
and thereupon called for or cherifhed the difcovery 
of thofe who were not careful to cover their own 
iniquities, thinking they were above the reach of 
other men, or their power or will to chaftife. Perfons 
of honour and great quality, of the Court, and of the 
Country, were every day cited into the High-Commif- 
fion Court, upon the fame of their incontinence, orother 
fcandal in their lives, and were there profccuted to 
their fhame and punifhment: and as the fhame (which 
they called an inl'olent triumph upon their degree and 
quality, and levelling them with the co^non people) 
was never forgotten, but watched for revenge ; fo the 
fines impofed there were the more queftioned, and re¬ 
pined againft, becaufe they were afiigned to the re¬ 
building and repairing St. Paul’s Church; and thought 
therefore to be the more feverely impofed, and the lefs 
compaffionately reduced and excufed ; which likewife 
made the jurifdidtion and rigour of the Star-Chamber 
more felt, and murmured againft, and fharpened many 
men’s humours againft the Bifhops, before they had 
any ill intention towards the Church. 

Pryn, Bur- There were three perfons moft notorious for their 

Baftwick. declared malice againft the government of the Church 
by Bifhops, in their feveral books and writings, 
which they had publifhed to corrupt the people, with 

circum- 
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circumftances very fcandalous, and in language very 
lcurrilous, and impudent ; which all men tliought de- 
ferved very exemplary punifhmcnt: they were of the 
three feveral profcfhons which had the moft influence 
Upon the people, a Divine, a Common Lawyer, and a 
Dodtor of Phyfic; none of them of intereft, or any 
efteem with the worthy part of their feveral profef- 
fions, having been formerly all looked upon under 
characters of reproach : yet when they were all fen- 
tenccd, and for the execution of that fentence brought 
out to be punifhed as common and fignal rogues, ex- 
pofed upon fcaffolds to have their cars cut off, and 
their faces and foreheads branded with hot irons, (as 
the pooreft and moft mechanic malefactors ufed to 
be, when they were not able to redeem themfelves by 
any fine for their trefpaffes, or to fatisfy any damages 
for the fcandals they had railed againft the good 
name and reputation of others), men begun no more 
to confider their manners, but the men; and each 
profellion, with anger and indignation enough, thought 
their education, and degrees, and quality, would have 
fecured them from fuch infamous judgments, and 
treafured up wrath for the time to come. 

The remiffhefs of Abbot, and of other Bifhops by 
his example, had introduced, or at lcaft connived at, 
a negligence, that gave great fcandal to the Church, 
‘and no doubt offended very many pious men. The 
people took fo little care of the churches, and the 
parfons as little of the chancels, that, inftead of beau¬ 
tifying or adorning them in any degree, they rarely 
provided againft the falling of many of their churches; 
and buffered them at leaft to be kept fo indecently 
and flovenly, that they would not have endured it in 
the ordinary offices of their own heufes; the rain and 
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the wind to infeft them, and the Sacraments them- 
felves to he adminiftered where the people had moft 
mind to receive them. This profane liberty and 
uncleanlinefs the Archbifhop refolved to reform with 
all expedition, requiring the other Bifhops to concur 
with him in fo pious a work ; and the work fure was 
very grateful to all men of devotion : yet, I know not 
how, the profecution of it with too much affectation 
of expcncc, it may be, or with too much paflion be¬ 
tween the minifters and the parifhioncrs, raifed an 
evil fpirit towards the Church, which the enemies of it 
took much advantage of, as loon as they had an op¬ 
portunity to make the worft ufe of it. 

The removing the communion table out of the 
body of the church, where it had ufed to hand, and 
to be applied to all ufes, and fixing it to one place in 
the upper end of the chancel, which frequently made 
the buying a new table to be neceffary ; the inclof- 
ing it with a rail of joiner’s work, and thereby fencing 
it from the approach of dogs, and all fervile ules; the 
obliging all perfons to come up to thofe rails to re¬ 
ceive the Sacrament, how acceptable l'oever to grave 
and intelligent perfons, who loved order and decency, 
(for acceptable it was to Rich), yet introduced firffc 
murmurings amongit the people, upon the very 
charge and expence of it; and if the Minifter were 
not a man of diferetion and reputation to compofe and' 
reconcile thofe indifpofitions, (as too frequently he was 
not, and rather inflamed and increafed the diftemper), 
it begot fuits and appeals at law. The opinion that 
there was no neceffity of doing any thing, and the 
complaint that there was too much done, brought the 
power and jurifdiflion, that impofed the doing of it, 
to be calleti in queftion, contradicted, and oppofed. 

Then 
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Then the manner, and gefture, and pofture, in the ce¬ 
lebration of it, brought in new difputes, and adnnni- 
flered new fubjefts of offence, according to the cuf- 
tom of the place, and humour of the people ; and 
thofe difputes brought in new words and terms (Altar, 
Adoration, and Genuflexion, and other expreffions) for 
the more perfpicuous carrying on thofe difputations. 
New books were written for and againft this new 
practice, with the fame earneftnefs and contention for 
victory, as if the life of Chriflianity had been at flake. 
Befidcs, there was not an equal concurrence, in the 
profecution of this matter, amongft the Bifhops them- 
felves; f'ome of them proceeding more remifsly in it, 
and feme not only negle&ing to direCt any thing to 
be done towards it, but refiraining thofe who had a, 
mind to it, from meddling in it. And this again pro¬ 
duced as inconvenient difputes, when the fubordinate 
Clergy would take upon them, not only without the 
direction of their diocefans, but exprefsly againft 
their injunctions, to make thofe alterations and re¬ 
formations themfelves, and by their own authority. 

The Archbifhop, guided purely by his zeal, and re¬ 
verence for the place of God's fervice, and by the Ca¬ 
nons and Injunctions of the Church, with the cuflom 
obferved in the King’s Chapel, and in molt cathedral 
churches, without confidering the long intermiffion 
•and difcontinuance in many other places, profecuted 
this affair more paflionately than was fit for the feafon ; 
and had prejudice againft thofe, who, out of fear or 
forefight, or not underflanding the thing, had not the 
fame warmth to promote it. The Bifhops who had been 
preferred by his favour, or hoped to be fo, were at 
leaft as folicitous to bring it to pafs in their feveraf 
dtacefes; and fome of them with more patlion and. 
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lefs circumfpeftion, than they had his example for, or 
than lie approved ; profecuting thofe who oppofed 
them very fiercely, and fometimes unwarrantably, 
which was kept in remembrance. Whilit other Bi- 
fhops, not fo many in number, or fo valuable in weight, 
who had not been beholding to him, nor had hope of 
being fo, were enough contented to give perfundtory 
orders for the doing it, and to fee the execution of 
thofe orders not minded ; and not the lefs pleafed to 
find, that the prejudice of that whole tranfadlion re¬ 
medied folely upon the Archbifhop. 

The Bifhop of Lincoln (Williams) who had hereto¬ 
fore been Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
and generally unacceptable whilft he held that office, 
was, finCe his difgrace at Court, and profecution from 
thence, become very popular; and having feveral 
faults objected to him, the punifhment whereof threat¬ 
ened him every day, he was very willing to change 
the feene, and to be brought upon the ftage for oppof- 
ing thefe innovations (as he called them) in religion. 
It -was an unlucky word, and cozened very many 
honeft men into apprehenfions very prejudicial to the 
King and to the Church. He publifhed a difeourfe 
and treatife againft the matter and manner of the pro¬ 
fecution of that bufinefs ; a book fo full of good learn¬ 
ing, And that learning fo clofe and folidly applied, 
(though it abounded with too many light expreffions), 
that it gained him reputation enough to be able to do 
hurt; and fhewed that, in his retirement, he had fpent 
his time with his books very profitably. He ufed all the 
wit and all the malice he could, to awaken the people 
to a jealoufy of thefe agitations and innovations in the 
exercife of religion ; not without infinuations that it 
aimed at greater alterations, for which he knew the 

peo- 
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people would quickly find a name; and he was ambi¬ 
tious to have it believed that the Archbifhop was his 
greateft enemy, for his having conftantly oppofed his 
rifing to any government in the Church, as a man 
whole hot and hafty 1'pirit he had long known. 

Though there were other books written with good 
learning, and which fufficiently anfwered the Bifhop’s 
book, and to men of equal and difpaffionate inclina¬ 
tions fully vindicated the proceedings which had been, 
and were ftill, very fervently carried on ; yet it was 
done by men whofe names were not much reverenced, 
and who were taken notice of, with great inlolence and 
afperity to undertake the defence of all things which 
the people generally were difpleafed with, and who 
did not affedl to be much cared for by thofc of their 
own order. So that from this unhappy fubject, not 
in itfelf of that important value to be either entered 
upon with that refolution, or to be carried on with 
that paffion, proceeded upon the matter a fchifm 
amongft the Bifhops themfelves, and a great deal of 
uncharitablcnefs in the learned and moderate Clergy, 
towards one another: which, though it could not in- 
creafe the malice, added very much to the ability and 
power of the enemies of the Church to do it hurt, and 
alfo to the number of them. For without doubt, 
many who loved the efiablifhed government of the 
Church, and the exercife of religion as it was ufed, and 
deiired not a change in either, nor did diflike the or¬ 
der and decency, which they faw mended, yet they 
liked not any novelties, and fo were liable to entertain 
jealoufies that more was intended than was hitherto 
propofed; efpecially when thofe infufions proceeded 
from men unfufpedted to have any inclinations to 
change, and known aflertors of the government both in 
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Church and State. They did obferve the inferior 
Clergy took more upon them than they were wont, 
and did not live towards their neighbours of quality, 
or their patrons themfelves, with that civility and con- 
defcenfion they had ufcd to do; which difpofed them 
likewife to a withdrawing their good countenance and 
good neighbourhood from them. 

The Archbifhop had not been long in that poll, 
when there was another great alteration in the Court 
by the deatli of the Earl of Portland, High Treafurer 
of England ; a man fo jealous of the Archbifhop’s 
credit with the King, that he always endeavoured to 
leffen it by all the arts and ways he could; which he 
was fo far from effecting, that, as it ufually falls out, 
when paffion and malice make accufation, by fuggefl- 
ing many particulars which the King knew to be un¬ 
true, or believed to be no faults, he rather confirmed 
his Majefty’s judgment of him, and prejudiced his own 
upon the reputation. His death caufed no grief in the Arch- 
Portland’s ^ifliop; who was upon it made one of the Commif- 
death, the fioners of the Treafury and Revenue, which he had 
made one reafon to be forry for, becaufe it engaged him in civil 
Comm if,’ bufinefs and matters of State, wherein he had little ex- 
thc^Treafu- perience, and which he had hitherto avoided. But 
J r- being obliged to it now by his truft, he entered upon 
it with his natural earneftnefs and warmth, making it 
his principal care to advance and improve the King’s 
revenue by all the ways which were offered, and fo 
hearkened to all informations and propofitions of that 
kind ; and having not had experience of that tribe of 
people who deal in that traffic, (a confident, fenfelefs, 
and for the moil part a naughty people), he was fome- 
tirnes milled by them to think better of fome projects 
than they deferved : but then he was fo entirely de¬ 
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\ r oted to what would be beneficial to the King, that 
all propofitions and defigns, which were for the profit 
(only or principally) of particular perfons how great 
foever, were oppofed and eroded, and very often total¬ 
ly fuppreffed and ftifled in their birth, by his power 
and authority ; which created him enemies enough in 
the Court, and many of ability to do mifehief, who 
knew well how to recompenfe difeourtefies, which 
they always called injuries. 

The revenue of too many of the Court confilted 
principally in inclofures, and improvements of that 
nature, which he ftill oppofed paffionately, except they 
were founded upon law ; and then, if it would bring 
profit to the King, how old and obfolete foever the 
law was, he thought he might juftly advife the pro- 
fecution. And fo he did a little too much counte¬ 
nance the commiffion concerning depopulation, which 
brought much charge and trouble upon the people, 
and was likewife caft upon his account. 

He had obferved, and knew it mult be fo, that the 
principal officers of the revenue, who governed the 
affairs of money, had always accefs to the King, and 
fpent more time with him in private than any of his 
fervants or counfellors, and had thereby frequent op¬ 
portunities to do good or ill offices to many men ; of 
which he had had experience, when the Earl of Port¬ 
land was Treafurer, and the Lord Cottington Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer; neither of them being his 
friends ; and the latter ftill enjoying his place, and hav¬ 
ing his former accefs, and fo continuing a joint Com- 
miffioner of the Treafury with him, and underftanding 
that province much better, ftill oppofed, and com¬ 
monly carried every thing againft him : fo that he 
was weary of the toil and vexation of that biffin c/s; 
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on made 
Lord Trea¬ 
surer. 


as all other men were, and ftill are of the delays which 
are in all difpatches in that office, whilft it is executed 
by commiffion. 

The Treafurer’s is the greateft office of benefit in 
the kingdom, and the chief in precedence next the 
Archbiffiop’s, and the Great Seal: fo that the eyes of 
all men were at gaze who fhould have this great office ; 
and the greateft of the nobility, who were in the chief- 
eft employments, looked upon it as the prize of one 
of them ; fucli offices commonly making way for 
more removes and preferments : when on a hidden 
the ftaff was put into the hands of the Bifliop of Lon¬ 
don, a man fo unknown, that his name was fcarce heard 
of in the kingdom, who had been within two years be¬ 
fore but a private Chaplain to the King, and the Pre- 
fident of a poor college in Oxford. This inflamed 
more men than were angry before, and no doubt did 
not only fharpen the edge of envy and malice againft 
the rchbiihop, (who was the known architect of this 
new fabric), but moft unjuftly indifpofed many towards 
the Church itfelf; which they looked upon as the 
gulph ready to fwallow all the great offices, there be- ' 
ing others in view, of that robe, who w'ere ambitious 
enough to expe6f the reft. 

In the mean time the Archbiffiop himfelf was infi¬ 
nitely pleafed witli what was-- done, and unhappily be¬ 
lieved he had provided a ftronger fupport for the' 
Church ; and never abated any thing of his feverity 
and rigour towards men of all conditions, or in the 
fharpnefs of his language and expreffions, which was 
fo natural to him, that he could not debate any thing 
without fome commotion, when the argument was not 
of moment, nor bear contradi&ion in debate, even in 
the Council, where all men are equally free, with that 

patience 
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patience and temper that was neceflary ; of which 
they who wifhed him not well took many advantages, 
and would therefore contradict him, that he might be 
tranfported with fome indecent paffion ; which, upon 
a fhort recollection, he was always forry for, and molt 
readily and heartily would make acknowledgment. No 
man fo willingly made unkind ufe of all thole occa- 
fions, as the Lord Cottington, who being a luafter of 
temper, and of the molt profound diffimulation, knew 
too well how to lead him into a miltake, and then drive 
him into cholcr, and then expofe him upon the matter, 
and the manner, to the judgment of the company; and 
he chofe to do this molt when the King was prelent; 
and then he would dine with him the next day. 

The King, who was exceffively afteCted to hunting 
and the fports of the field, had a great delire to make 
a great park for red as well as fallow deer, between 
Richmond and Hampton-Court, where he had large 
waltes of his own, and great parcels of wood, which 
made it very fit for the ufe he defigned it to : but as 
fome parilhes had commons in thofe waltes, fo many 
gentlemen and farmers had good houfes and good 
farms intermingled with thofe waltes of their own in¬ 
heritance, or for their lives, or years ; and without tak¬ 
ing of them into the park, it would not be of the large- 
nefs or for the ufe propofed. His Majelty delired to pur- 
chafe thole lands, and was very willing to buy them 
upon higher terms than the people could fell them at 
to any body elfe, if they had occafion to part with 
them ; and thought it no unreafonable thing, upon, 
thofe terms, to expeCt this from his fubjeCls ; and lo 
he employed his own furveyor, and other of his officers, 
to treat with the owners, many whereof were his own 
tenants, whofe farms would at laft expire. 
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The major part of the people were in a fhort time 
prevailed with, but many very obftinately refufed; and 
a gentleman, who had the belt cltate, with a conve¬ 
nient houfe and gardens, would by no means part with 
it; and the King being as earned: to compafs it, it 
made a great node, as if the King would take away 
men's eflates at his own pleafure. The Bifhop of Lon¬ 
don, who was Trealurcr, and the Lord Cottington, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, w'ere, from the firlt en¬ 
tering upon it, very averfe from the delign, not only 
for tlic murmur of the people, but becaufe the pur- 
chafe of the land, and the making a brick-wall about 
fo large a parcel of ground, (for it is near ten miles 
about), wmuld coft a greater lum of money than they 
could ealily provide, or than they thought ought to 
be facrificed to fuch an occalion : and the Lord Cot¬ 
tington (who was more folicited by the country peo¬ 
ple, and heard mod: of their murmurs) took the bufi- 
nefs mod - to heart, and endeavoured by all the ways 
he could, and by frequent importunities, to divert his 
Majefty from purfuing it, and put all delays he could 
well do in the bargains which were to be made ; till 
the King grew very angry with him, and told him, 
“ he was refolved to go through with it, and had al- 
“ ready caufed brick to be burned, and much of the 
“ wall to be built upon his own land upon which 
Cottington thought fit to acquiefce. 

The building the wall before people confented to 
part with their land, or their common, looked to them 
as if by degrees they fhould be fhut out from both, 
and increafed the murmur and noife of the people who 
were not concerned, as well as of them who were : 
and it was too near London not to be the common 
difeourfe. The Archbifliop (who defired exceedingly 
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that the King fhould be pofTefTed as much of the hearts 
of the people as was poflible, at leaft that they fhould 
have no juft caufe to complain) meeting with it, re- 
folved to fpeak with the King of it; which he did, 
and received fuch an anfwer from him, that he thought 
his Majefty rather not informed enough of the incon¬ 
veniences and milchicfs of the thing, than polltively 
refolvcd not. to deftft from it. Whereupon one day 
he took the Lord Cottington aftde, (being informed 
that he didiked it, and, according to his natural cuf- 
tom, fpakc with great warmth againft it), anti told 
him, “ lie ftiould do vcry well to give the King good 
“ counfel, and to withdraw him from a refolution, in 
tc which his honour and juftire was fo mucii called in 
“ queftion.” Cottington anfvvercd him very gravely, 
“ that the tiling deiigned was very lawful, and he 
“ thought the King refolvcd very well, iince tlie place 
“ lay fo conveniently for his winter exercile, and tliat 
“ he fhould by it not be compelled to make fo long 
f ‘ journeys as he ufed to do, in that feafon of the year, 
“ for his fport, and that nobody ouglit to dilluade 
“ him from it.” 

The Archbifhop, inftead of finding a concurrence 
from him, as lie expected, feeing himfelf reproached 
upon the matter for his opinion, grew into much paf- 
fion, telling him, fuch men as he would ruin the 
“ King, and make him lofe the affetftions of Ids fub- 
“ je<fts ; that for his own part, as he had begun, fo he 
“ would go on to difluade the King from proceeding 
“ in fo ill a counfel, and that he hoped it would appear 
“ who had been his counfellor.” Cottington, glad to 
f»e him fo foon hot, and refolved to inflame him more, 
very calmly replied to him, “ that he thought a man 
“ could not, with a good confcience, hinder the King 
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“ from purfuing his refolutions, and that it could not 
cc but proceed from want of affedlion to his perfon, 
" and he was not fure that it might not be high trea- 
“ lbn.” The other, upon the wildncfs of his difeourfe, 
in great anger alked him, “ Why ? from whence he 
“ had received that doctrine ?” He faid, with the fame 
temper, “ They, who did not wifh the King’s health, 
“ could not love him ; and they, who went about to 
,c hinder his taking recreation, which preierved his 
“ health, might be thought, for ought he knew, guilty 
u of the higheft crimes.” Upon which the Archbi- 
fhop in great rage, and with many reproaches, left him, 
and either prefently, or upon the next opportunity, 
told the King, “ that he now knew who was his great 
“ counfcllor for making his park, and that he did not 
“ wonder that men durft not reprefent any arguments 
“ to the contrary, or let his Majefry know how much 
“ he fufFered in it, when fuch principles in divinity 
“ and law were laid down to terrify them and fo 
recounted to him the conference he had with the Lord 
Cottington, bitterly inveighing againft him and his 
dodtrinc, mentioning him with all the fharp reproaches 
imaginable, and befceching his Majefty “ that his 
fC counfel might not prevail with him,” taking fome 
pains t*> make his conclulions appear very fidfe and 
ridiculous. 

The King faid no more, but, “ My lord, you ,ar® 
“ deceived; Cottington is too hard for you: upon 
“ my word, he hath not only diffuaded me more, and 
“ given more reafons againft this buhnefs, than all the 
“ men in England have done, but hath really ob- 
“ ftrufted the work by not doing his duty, as I com- 
“ manded him, for which I have been very much dif- 
“ pleafed with him: you fee how unjuftly your paf- 
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t( lion hath tranfported you.” By which reprehenfion 
he found how much he had been abuied, and relented 
it accordingly. 

Whatfoever was the caufe of it, this excellent man, 
who flood not upon the advantage ground before, 
from the time of his promotion to the Archbifhopric, 
or rather from that of his being Commifiioncr of the 
Treafury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent the en¬ 
vy, and reproach, and malice of men of all qualities and 
conditions ; who agreed in nothing elfe : all which, 
though well enough known to him, were not enough 
conlidered by him, who believed, as mod: men did, 
the government to be fo firmly fettled, that it could 
'neither be fhaken from within nor without, and that 
Jefs than a general confufion of Law and Gofpel could 
not hurt him; which was true too : but he did not 
forefee how eafily that confufion might be brought to 
pafs, as it proved fhortly to be. And with this gene¬ 
ral obfervation of the outward viiible profperity, and 
the inward referred difpofition of the people to mur¬ 
mur and unquietnefs, we conclude this firli book. 
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Psae. lii. 2, 4. 

Thy longue devifcth mfchiefs, like a Jljarp razor, worling deceil- 
fully. 

Thou lovejl all devouring c cords, O thou deceitful longue. 

PsAE. lv. 21. 

The words of his mouth were fmoother than butter, but war was 
in his heart: his words were [ofter than oil,yet were they 
drawn fu/ords. 


IT was towards the end of the year 1633, when the Affairs in 
King returned from Scotland, having left it to the after the 
care of fome of the Bifhops there to provide fuch a ffam 
•Liturgy, and fuch a book of Canons, as might belt 
the nature and humour of the better fort of that peo- >y to .lie 

. compelling 

pie ; to which the reft would eafily fubmit : and that, a Liturgy 
as faft as they made them ready, they fhould tranfmitnon,.'' 
them to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, to whofe af- 
iiftance the King joined the Bifhop of London, and 
Dodlor Wren, who, by that time, was become Bifhop 
of Norwich a man of a fevere, four nature, but very 
vol. 1. m learned. 
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learned, and particularly verfed in the old Liturgies of* 
the Greek and Latin Churches. And after his Ma- 
iefty fhould be this way certified ot what was fo fent, 
lie would recommend and enjoin the practice and ufe 
of both to that his native kingdom. The Bifhops 
there had fomewhat to do, before they went about the 
preparing the Canons and the Liturgy ; what had 
paffed at the King’s being there in Parliament had left 
bitter inclinations and unruly fpirits in many of the 
molt popular Nobility; who watched only for an op¬ 
portunity to inflame the people, and were well enough 
contented to fee combuftiblc matter every day ga¬ 
thered together to contribute to that fire. 

The promoting fo many Bifhops to be of the Privy- 
Council, and to fit in the courts of juftice, feemed at 
hr ft wonderfully to facilitate all that was in defign, 
and to create an a fie 61 ion and reverence towards the 
Church, at lead; an application to and dependence 
upon tire greateft Churchmen. So that there feemed 
to be not only a good preparation made with the peo¬ 
ple, but a general expectation, and even a delire that 
they might have a Liturgy, and more decency obferved 
in the Church. And this temper was believed to be 
the more univerfal, becaufe neither from any of the 
Nobility, nor of the Clergy, who were thought moft 
averfe from it, there appeared any lign of contradic¬ 
tion, nor that licence of language againft it, as was na¬ 
tural to that nation ; but an entire acquiefcence in all 
the Bifhops thought fit to do ; which was interpreted 
to proceed from a conversion in their judgment, at 
lead: to a fubmiflion to authority : whereas in truth, it 
appeared afterwards to be from the obfervation they 
made of the temper and indiferetion of thofe Bifhops 
in the greateft authority, that they were like to have 

more 
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more advantages adminiftered to them by their ill • 
managery, than they could raife by any contrivance 
of their own. 

It was now two years, or very near fo much, before Touching 
the Bifhops in Scotland had prepared any thing to of-canons, 
fer to the King towards their intended reformation ; 
and then they inverted the proper method, and firft 
prefented a body of Canons to precede the Liturgy, 
which was not yet ready, they choofing to finifh the 
ihorter work firft. The King referred the confidera- 
tion of the Canons, as he had before refolved fo do, 
to the Archbifhop, and the other two Bifhops formerly 
named, the Bifhop of London, and the Bifhop of Nor¬ 
wich ; who, after their perufal of them, and lome al¬ 
terations made with the confent of tliofe Bifhops who 
brought them from Scotland, returned them to the 
King ; and his Majefty, impatient to fee the good 
work entered upon without any other ceremony, (af¬ 
ter having given his royal approbation), ift'ucd out 
his proclamation for the due obfervation of them with¬ 
in his kingdom of Scotland. 

It was a fatal inadvertency that thefe Canons, nei¬ 
ther before, nor after they were fent to the King, had 
been ever feen by the Affembly, or any convocation of 
the Clergy, which was fo ftridtly obliged to the obfer¬ 
vation of them ; nor fo much as communicated to the 
Lords of the Council of that kingdom ; it being almoft 
impoflible that any new difeipline could be introduced 
into the Church, which would not much concern the 
government of the State, and even trench upon or 
refer to the municipal laws of the kingdom. And, in 
this confideration, the Archbifhop of Canterbury had 
always declared to the Bifhops of Scotland, “ that it 
“ was their part to be fure, that nothing they flmuld 
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“ propofe to die King in the bufinefs of the Churchy 
“ fhould be contrary to the laws of the land, which he 
“ could not be thought to underftand ; and that they 
“ fhould never put any tiling in execution, without the 
“ content and approbation of the Privy-Council.” 
But it was the unhappy craft of thofe Bifhops to get 
it believed by the King, that the work would be grate¬ 
ful to the moft confiderable of the Nobility, the Clergy, 
and the People, (which they could hardly believe), in 
order to the obtaining his Majefty’s approbation and 
authority for the execution of that, which they did 
really believe would not find oppofition from the No¬ 
bility, Clergy, or People, againft his Majefty’s exprefs 
power and will, which without doubt was then in great 
veneration in that kingdom; and fo they did not in truth 
dare to fubmit thofe Canons to any other examination, 
than what the King fhould dircht in England. 

It was, in the next place, as ftrange, that Canons 
fhould be publifhed before the Liturgy was prepared, 
(which was not ready in a year after, or thereabouts), 
when three or four of the Canons were principally for 
the obfervation of, and punctual compliance with, 
the Liturgy; which all the Clergy were to be fworn 
to fubmit to, and to pay all obedience to what was 
enjoined by it, before they knew what it contained. 
Whereas, if the Liturgy had been firft publifhed with 
all due circumftances, it is poffible that it might have 
found a better reception, and the Canons have been 
lefs examined. 

The Scottifh nation, how capable foever it was of 
being led by fome great men, and milled by the 
Clergy, would have been corrupted by neither into a 
barefaced rebellion againft their King, whofe per- 
fon they loved, and reverenced his government i nor 

could 
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could they have been wrought upon towards the lef- 
fening the one, or the other, by any other fuggeftions 
or infuflons, than fuch as fhould make them jealous 
or apprehensive of a defign to introduce popery; a 
great part of their religion confifting in an entire 
deteftation of popery, in believing the Pope to be 
Antichrift, and hating perfectly the perfons of all 
papifts. 

The Canons now publifhed, be Tides (as hath been 
touched before) that they had palled no approbation 
of the Clergy, or been communicated to the Council, 
appeared to be fo many new laws impofed upon the 
whole kingdom by the King’s foie authority, and 
contrived by a few private men, of whom they had 
no good opinion, and who were ftrangers to the na¬ 
tion ; fo that it was thought no other than a fubjec- 
tion to England, by receiving laws from thence, of 
which they were moft jealous, and which they mod 
paffionately abhorred. Then they were fo far from 
being confined to the Church, and the matters of re¬ 
ligion, that they believed there was no part of their 
civil government uninvaded by them, and no per- 
fons of what quality foever unconcerned, and, as they 
thought, unhurt in them. And there were fome 
things in fome particular Canons, how rational foever 
in themfelves, and how diftant foever in the words 
and expreffions from inclining to popery, which yet 
gave too much advantage to thofe who malicioufly 
watched the occafion to perfuade weak men, that it 
was an approach and introdufilion to that religion, 
the very imagination whereof intoxicated all men, 
and deprived them of all faculties to examine and 
judge. 

Some of the faid Canons defined am} determined 
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fucli an unlimited “ power and prerogative to be in 
“ the King, according to the pattern” (in exprels 
terms) “ of the Kings of Ifrael, and fuch a full fu- 
“ premacy in all cafes ecclefiaftical, as hath never 
“ been pretended to by their former Kings, or fub- 
‘ c mifted to by the Clergy and Laity of that nation 
which made impreffion upon men of all tempers, hu¬ 
mours, and inclinations. “ And that no ecclefiaftical 
“ perfon fhould become furety, or bound for any 
“ man ; that national or general aflemblies fhould be 
“ called only by the King’s authority ; that all Bi- 
“ fliops, and other ecclefiaftical perfons, who die 
“ without children, fhould be obliged to give a good 
“ part of their eftates to the Church, and, though 
“ they fliould have children, yet to leave fomewhat to 
“ the Church, and for advancement of learning;” which 
leemed rather to be matter of State, and policy, than 
of religion ; thwarted their laws and cuftoms, which 
had been obferved by them ; leffened, if not took 
away the credit of Churchmen ; and prohibited them 
from that liberty of commerce in civil affairs, which 
the laws permitted to them; and reflected upon the 
interefts of thofe who had, or might have, a right to 
inherit from Clergymen. “ That none fhould re- 
“ ceive the Sacrament but upon their knees; that 
£C the Clergy fhould have no private meetings for ex- 
“ pounding Scripture, or for confulting upon matters 
“ ecclefiaftical; that no man fhould cover his head 
“ in the time of divine fervice ; and that no Clergy- 
“ man fhould conceive prayers ex tempore, but be 
“ bound to pray only by the form preferibed in the 
“ Liturgy,” (which, by the way, was not feen nor 
framed), “ and that no man fhould teach a public 
“ fchool, or in a private houfe, without a licence firft 

“ obtained 
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“ obtained from the Archbifhop of the province, or 
ft the Bifhop of the diocefe.” 

All thefe were new, and things with which they 
had not been acquainted ; and though they might be 
fit to be commended to a regular and orderly people, 
pioufly difpofed, yet it was too ftrong meat for infants 
in difeipline, and too much nourifhment to be admi- 
niftered at once to weak and quealy ftomachs, and 
too much inclined to nauieate what was molt whole- 
fome. But then, to apply the old terms of the 
Church, to mention “ the quatuar tempora, and rc- 
“ ftrain all ordinations to thofe four feafons of the 
“ year ; to enjoin a font to be prepared in every 
“ church for baptilin, and a decent table for the 
“ communion; and to diredt and appoint the places 
“ where both font and table fhould Hand, and decent 
“ ornaments for either; to reftrain any excommuni- 
4t cation from being pronounced, or abfolution from 
“ being given, without the approbation of the Bifhop; 

“ to mention any pradfice of confeffion,” (which they 
looked upon as the flrongeft and moft infeparable 
limb of Antichrift), and to enjoin, “ that no Prefbyter 
tf fhould reveal any thing he fhould receive in con- 
“ feffion, except in fuch cafes, where, by the law of 
“ the land, his own life fhould be forfeited were 
all fuch matters of innovation, and in their nature fo 
fufpicious, that they thought they had reafon to be 
jealous-of the worli that could follow ; and the laft 
Canon of all provided, ‘ c that no perfon fhould be re- 
“ ceived into holy orders, or fufFered to preach or 
“ adminifter the Sacraments, without firft fubferibing 
“ to thofe Canons.” 

It was now eafy for them who had thofe inclina¬ 
tions, to fuggeft to men of all conditions, that here 
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was an entire new model of government in Church and 
State ; the King might do what he would upon them 
all, and the Church was nothing but what the Bifhops 
would have it be : which they every day infufed into 
the minds of the people, with all the artifices which 
adminifter jealoufies of all kinds to thofe who are lia¬ 
ble to be dilquieted with them : yet they would not 
fufFer (which fhewed wonderful power and wonderful 
dexterity) any diforder to break out upon all this oc- 
cafion, but all was quiet, except fpreading of libels 
againft the Bifhops, and propagating that fpirit as 
much as they could, by their correfpondencc in Eng¬ 
land ; where they found too many every day tranf- 
ported by the fame infufions, in expectation that 
thefc feeds of jealoufy from the Canons would grow 
apace, and produce fuch a reception for the Liturgy 
as they wifhed for. 

Tourhmg It was about the month of July, in the year 1637, 

L.!tur-y. ttlfll that the Liturgy (after it had been lent out of Scot¬ 
land, and perilled by the three Bifhops in England, 
and then approved and confirmed by the King) was 
publifhed, and appointed to be read in all the 
Churches. And in this particular there was the fame 
afFeCted and premeditated omiffion, as had been in 
the preparation and publication of the Canons ; the 
Clergy not at all confulted in it, and, which was more 
ftrange, not all the Bifhops acquainted with it; which 
was lefs cenfured afterwards, when fome of them re¬ 
nounced their function, and became ordinary Prefby- 
ters, as loon as they faw the current of the time. The 
Privy-Council had no other notice of it, than all the 
kingdom had, the Sunday before, when it was de¬ 
clared, “ that the next Sunday the Liturgy fhouiu be 
“ readby which they were the lefs concerned to 

fore- 
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forefee or prevent any obftrudtions which might 
happen. 

The proclamation had appointed it to be read the 
Eafter before ; but the Earl of Traquaire, high Trea- 
furer of Scotland, (who was the only counfellor or 
layman relied upon by the Archbifhop of Canter¬ 
bury in that bufinels), perfuaded the King to defer it 
till July, that fome good preparation might be made 
for the more cheerful reception of it. And as this 
paufe gave the difcontented party more heart, and 
more time for their feditious negotiations, fo the ill 
confequences of it, or the adfions which were l'ubfe- 
quent to it, made him fuipedted to be privy to all 
the confpiracy, and to be an enemy to the Church ; 
though, in truth, there neither appeared then, nor in 
all the very unfortunate part of his life afterwards, 
any juft ground for that accufation and fufpicion : 
but as he was exceedingly obliged to the Archbifhop, 
fo he was a man of great parts, and well affedted to 
the work in hand in his own judgment; and if he 
had been as much depended upon, to have advil'ed the 
Bifhops in the profecution and for the conduct of it, 
as he was to affift them in the carrying on whatfoever 
they propofed, it is very probable, that either fo 
much would not have been undertaken together, or 
that it would have fucceeded better; for he was with¬ 
out doubt not inferior to any of that nation in wif- 
dom and dexterity. And though he was often pro¬ 
voked, by the infolence of fome of the Bifhops, to a 
diflike of their overmuch fervour, and too little dis¬ 
cretion, his integrity to the King was without blo- 
milh, andjiis affedtion to the Church fo notorious, 
‘tEarte never deferted it, till both it and lie were 
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over-run, and trod under foot; and they who were the 
moffc notorious perfecutors of it never left pcrfecut- 
ing him to the death. 

Nor was any thing done which he had propofed, 
for the better adjufting things in the time of that fuf- 
penlion, but every thing left in the fame Hate of un- 
concernednefs as it vtfas before ; not fo much as the 
Council’s being better informed of it; as if they had 
been fure that ail men would have fubmitted to it for 
confidence fake. 

Thf man- On the Sunday morning appointed for the work, 
that Litur- the Chancellor of Scotland and others of the Council 
dVt " being prefent in the cathedral church, the Dean be- 
Edmburgh.g un to read the Liturgy, which he had no fooner 
entered upon, but a noife and clamour was raifed 
throughout the church, that no words could be heard 
diftindllv, and then a fhower of ftones, and fticks, 
and cudgels were thrown at the Dean’s head. The 
Bifhop went up into the pulpit, and from thence put 
them in mind of the facrednefs of the place, of their 
duty to God and the King : but he found no more 
reverence, nor was the clamour and diforder lefs thap 
before. The Chancellor, from his feat, commanded 
the Provoft and magiftrates of the city to defeend 
from the gallery in which they fate, and by their au¬ 
thority to fupprefs the riot; which at lall with great 
difficulty they did, by driving the rudeft of thofe 
who made the difturbance out of the church, and 
fhutting the doors, which gave the Dean an opportu¬ 
nity to proceed in the reading of the Liturgy, that 
was not at all attended or hearkened to by thofe who 
remained within the church ; and if it had^ they who 
were turned out continued their barbarous noife, 
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broke the windows, and endeavoured to break down 
the doors; fo that it was not poffible for any to fol¬ 
low their devotions. 

When all was done that at that time could be done 
there, and the Council and magiftrates went out of 
the church to their houfes, the rabble followed the 
Bifhops with all the opprobrious language they could 
invent, of bringing in fuperftition and popery into 
the kingdom, and making the people Haves ; and 
were not content to ufe their tongues, but employed 
their hands too in throwing dirt and itones at them; 
and treated the Bifhop of Edinburgh, whom they 
looked upon as moll active that way, fo rudely, that 
with difficulty he got into a houfe, after they had 
torn his habit, and was from thence removed to his 
own, with great hazard of his life. As this was the 
reception it had in the cathedral, fo it fared not 
better in the other churches of the city, but was en¬ 
tertained with the fame hollowing and outcries, and 
threatening the men, whofe office it was to read it, 
with the fame bitter execrations againft Biffiops and 
popery. 

Hitherto no perfon of condition or name appeared, 
or feemed to countenance this feditious confufion ; 
it was the rabble, of which nobody was named, and, 
which is more ftrange, not one apprehended : and it 
Teems the Bifhops thought it not of moment enough 
to defire or require any help or protection from the 
Council; but without conferring with them, or ap¬ 
plying themfelves to them, they difpatched away an 
exprefs to the King, with a full and particular in¬ 
formation. sf all that had pafled, and a defire that he 
woukTtake that courfe he thought belt for the carry¬ 
ing on his fervice. 

Until 
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Until this advertifement arrived from Scotland, 
there were very few in England who had heard of any 
diforders there, or of any thing done there, which might 
produce any. The King himfelf had been always fo 
jealous of the privileges of that his native kingdom, 
(as hath been touched before), and that it might not be 
difhonoured by a fufpicion of having any dependence 
upon England, that lie never fuffered any thing relat¬ 
ing to that to be debated, or fo much as communi¬ 
cated to his Privy-Council in this, (though many of 
that nation were, without diftindtion, counfellors of 
England), but handled all thole affairs himfelf with two 
or three Scotfmcn, who always attended in the Court 
for the buiinefs of that kingdom, which was upon the 
matter ftill difpatched by the foie advice and direction 
of the Marquis of Hamilton. 

And the truth is, there was fo little curiodty either 
in the Court, or the country, to know any thing of 
Scotland, or what was done there, that when the whole 
nation was folicitous to know what pafled weekly in 
Germany and Poland, and all other parts of Europe, 
no man ever enquired what was doing in Scotland, 
nor had that kingdom a place or mention in one page 
of any gazette ; and even after the advertifement of 
this preamble to rebellion, no mention was made of 
it at the Council-Board, but fuch a difpatch made into 
Scotland upon it, as expreffed the King’s diflike and' 
difpleafure, and obliged the Lords of the Council there 
to appear more vigoroufly in the vindication of his au¬ 
thority, and fuppreffion of thofe tumults. But all was 
too little. That people, after they had once begun, 
purfued the bufinefs vigoroufly, and with-rtll imagin¬ 
able contempt of the government; and thoughTn the 
hubbub of the firft day there appeared nobody of 
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name or reckoning, but the atftors were really of the 
•dregs of the people ; yet they difeovered by the coun¬ 
tenance of that day, that few men of rank were for¬ 
ward to engage themfelves in the quarrel on the be¬ 
half of the Bifhops ; whereupon more confiderable 
perfons every day appeared againft thejn, and (as here¬ 
tofore in the cafe of St. Paul, Affs xiii. 50. the Jews 
Jlirred up the devout and honourable women) the women 
and ladies of the beft quality declared themfelves of 
the party, and, with all the reproaches imaginable, made 
war upon the Bifhops, as introducers of popery and 
fuperftition, againft which they avowed themfelves to 
be irreconcileable enemies : and their hufbands did not 
long defer the owning the fame fpirit; infomuch as 
within few days the Bifhops durft not appear in the 
ftreets, nor in any courts or lioufes, but were in dan¬ 
ger of their lives; and fucli of the Lords as durft be 
in their company, or feemed to defire to refeue them 
from violence, had their coaches torn in pieces, and 
their perfons affaulted, infomuch as they were glad to 
fend for fome of thofe great men, who did indeed go¬ 
vern the rabble, though they appeared not in it, who 
readily came and redeemed them out of their hands : 
fo that by the time new orders came from England, 
there was fcarce a Bifhop left in Edinburgh, and not 
a Minifter who durft read the Liturgy in any church. 

• All the kingdom flocked to Edinburgh, as in a ge¬ 
neral caufe that concerned their falvation, and refolved 
themfelves into a method of government, eredfed fe- 
veral tables, in which deputies fate for the Nobility, 
the Gentlemen, the Clergy, and the Burgeftes ; out of 
either of which tables a council was elected to conduift 
theirafSfits, and a petition drawn up in the names of 
the Nobihty, Lairds, Clergy, and Burgeftes, to the 

King, 
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King, complaining of the introduction of popery, and 
many other grievances. And if the Lords of the Coun¬ 
cil ilfued out any order againft them, or if the King 
himfelf lent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houfes, and for the prefervation of the peace, prefent- 
ly fome nobleman deputed by the tables publifhed a 
proteftation againft thofe orders and proclamations, 
with the fame confidence, and with as much formality, 
as if the government were regularly in their hands. 

The Sent- They called a general afiembly, whither they fum- 
najit?°' e * nioned the Bifhops to appear before them, and for not 
appearing, excommunicated them; and then they 
united themfelves by fubferibing a covenant, which 
they pretended, with their ufual confidence, to be no 
other than had been fubferibed in the reign of King 
James, and that his Majefty himfelf had fubferibed it; 
by which impofition people of all degrees, fuppofing 
it might be a means toextinguifh the prefent fire, with 
all alacrity engaged themfelves in it; whereas in truth, 
they had inferted a claufe never heard of, and quite 
contrary to the end of that covenant, whereby they 
obliged themfelves to purfue the extirpation of Bi¬ 
fhops, and had the confidence to demand the fame in 
exprefs terms of the King, in anfwer to a very graci¬ 
ous meflage the King had fent to them. They pub¬ 
lifhed bitter inveCtives againft the Bifhops and the 
whole government of the Church, which they were not 
contented to fend only into England to kindle the 
fame fire there, but, with their letters, fent them to all 
the reformed Churches, by which they raifed fo great 
a prejudice to the King, that too many of them believed, 
that the King had a real defign to change religion, 
and introduce popery. 

It is very true, there were very many of the nobili¬ 
ty. 
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ty, and perfons of principal quality of that nation, and 
in Edinburgh at that time, who did not appear yet, 
and concur in this feditious behaviour, or own their 
being yet of their party ; but on the contrary feemed 
very much to diflike their proceedings: but it is as 
true, that very few had the courage to do any thing in 
oppoiition to them, or to concur in the profecution of 
any regal a6l againft them ; which did in l'ome refpedls 
more advance their defigns, than if they had manifeft- 
ly joined with them. For thefe men, many of whom 
were of the Council, by all their letters into England, 
exceedingly undervalued the diforder, as being “ very 
££ eafy to be fuppreffed in a fhort time, wdien the peo- 
££ pie’s eyes fhould be opened ; and that the removing 
“ the courts to fome other place, and a gracious con- 
“ defeenfion in the King in offering pardon for what 
“ was paft, would fuddenly fubdue them, and every 
££ body would return to his duty and the city of 
Edinburgh itfelf writ an humble letter to the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, exculing the diforders which 
had been raifed by the ignorance and rudenefs of the 
meaneft of the people, and befeeching him £C to inter- 
“ cede with his Majefty for the fufpenfion of his pre- 
“ judice to them, till they fhould manifeft their duty 
“ to him, by inflicting exemplary punifhment upon 
££ the chief offenders, and caufing the Liturgy to be 
• ££ received and fubmitted to in all their churches 
which they profeffed they would in a fhort time bring 
to pafs. So that by this means, and the interpofition 
of all thofe of that nation who attended upon his Ma¬ 
jefty in his bedchamber, and in feveral offices at 
Court, who, all undertook to know by their intclli- 
gences'lhat all was quiet, or would fpeedily be fo ; his 
Majefty (who well knew that they who appeared moft 
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active in this confederacy were much inferior to thofe 
who did not appear, and who profefled great zeal for 
his fervice) hardly prevailed with himfelf to believe 
that lie could receive any difturbance from thence, 
till he found all his condel'cenlions had raifed their in- 
lolence, all his offers rejected, and his proclamation of 
pardon flighted and contemned j and that they were lift¬ 
ing men towards the railing an army, under the obli¬ 
gation of their covenant, and had already chofen Co¬ 
lonel Lefty, a foldier of that nation of long experience 
and-eminent command under the King of Sweden in 
Germany, to be their General; who being lately dif- 
obliged (as they called it) by the King, that is, denied 
fomewhat he had a mind to have, had accepted of the 
command. Then at laft the King thought it time to 
refort to other counfels, and to provide force to chaf- 
tife them, who had fo much defpifed all his gentler 
remedies. 

He could now no longer defer the acquainting the 
Council-Board, and the whole kingdom of England, 
with the indignities he had fuftained in Scotland; 
which he did by proclamations and declarations at 
large, fetting out the whole proceedings which had 
been ; and in the end of the year 1638 declared his 
refolution to raife an army to fupprefs their rebellion, 
for which he gave prefent order. 

And this was the firft alarm England received to- - 
wards any trouble, after it had enjoyed for fo many 
years the moft uninterrupted profperity, in a full and 
plentiful peace, that any nation could be blefl’ed with : 
and as there was no apprehenfion of trouble from 
within, fo it was fecured from without by a ftronger 
fleet at fea than the nation had ever been acquainted’ 
with, which drew reverence from all the neighbour 
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princes. The revenue had been fo well improved, 
and fo warily managed, that there was money in the 
Exchequer proportionable for the undertaking any 
noble enterprize : nor did this firft noife of war and 
approach towards adlion feem to make any impreffion 
upon the minds of men, the Scots being in no degree 
either loved or feared by the people ; and 1110ft men 
hoped, that this would free the Court from being 
henceforth troubled with thofe men ; and fo they 
feemed to embrace the occafion with notable alacrity 4 : 
and there is no doubt, but if all of that nation who 
were united in the rebellion (fonie of which ftayed yet 
in the Court) had marched in their army, and public¬ 
ly owned the Covenant, which in their hearts they 
adored, neither the King, nor the kingdom, could 
have fuftained any great damage by them ; but the 
monument of their prefumption and their fhame would 
have been raifed together, and no other memory pre- 
ferved of their rebellion but in their memorable over¬ 
throw. 

God Almighty would not fuffer this difeerning fpi- 
rit of wifdom to govern at this time : the King thought 
it unjuft to condemn a nation for the tranfgreffion of 
a part of it, and ftill hoped to redeem it from the in¬ 
famy of a general defection, by the exemplary fidelity 
of a fuperior party, and therefore withdrew not his 
'confidence from any of thofe who attended his perfon, 
who, in truth, lay leiger for the Covenant, and kept up 
the fpirits of their countrymen by their intelligence. 

The King haftened the railing an army, which was The King 
not long in doing. He chofe to make the Earl of my aga inft 
Arundel his. General, a man who was thought to be the Scots J 
made choice of for his negative qualities : he did not 
love the Scots ; he did not love the Puritans; which 
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qualifications were allayed by another negative, he did 
not much love any body elfc : but he was fit to keep 
the date of it; and his rank was fuel), that no man 
would decline the ferving under him. 

The Earl of Efl’ex was made Lieutenant-General of 
the army, the mofl popular man of the kingdom, and the 
darling of the fword-men ; who, between a hatred and 
a contempt of the Scots, had nothing like an affedlion 
for any man of that nation ; and therefore was fo well 
pleafed with his promotion, that he begun to love the 
King the better for conferring it upon him, and en¬ 
tered upon the province with great fidelity and alacri¬ 
ty, and was capable from that hour of any impreflion 
the King would have fixed upon him. 

The Earl of Holland was General of the horfe ; 
who, befides the obligations he had to the Queen, (who 
vouchfafed to own a particular truft in him), was not 
then liable to the leaft fufpicion of want of affection 
and zeal for the King’s fervice. 

In the beginning of the fpring, which was in the 
year 1639, an army was drawn together of near fix 
thoufand horfe, and about that number in foot, all ve¬ 
ry well difeiplined men, under as good and experi¬ 
enced officers, as w r ere to be found at that time in 
Chfiftendom. With this army abundantly fupplied 
with a train of artillery, and ajl other provilions necef- 
fary, the King advanced in the beginning of the fum- 
mer towards the borders of Scotland. 

And a fleet. This was not all the ftrength that was provided for 
the fuppreffing that rebellion, but the King had like- 
wife'provided a good fleet, and had caufed a body of 
three thoufand foot to be embarked on jhofe fhips ; 
all which were put under the command of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hamilton, who was to infeft the country by 
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fea to hinder their trade, and to make a defccnt upon 
the land, and join with fucli forces as the loyal party 
of that nation lliould draw together to affift the King’s, 
which his own intereft (as was believed) would give 
great life to, his family being numerous in the Nobili¬ 
ty, and united in an entire dependence upon him. 

Upon the firft march of the army northwards, the The E.iri of 
Earl of Effex was lent with a party of hone and foot, iMfe kr- 
to ufe all pollible expedition to poffcfs himfelf of"‘ ck ' 
Berwick, which the King had been advertifed the 
Scots would fpeedily be mailers of. The Earl loll no 
time, but marched day and night with great order and 
diligence; and every day met feveral Scotfmen of 
quality well known to him, and lent cxprefsly to the 
King, who all fe/orally made him very psrrh rela¬ 
tions of the llrengih of the Scots army, the excellent 
difeipline that was obferved in it, aM the goodncls of 
the men, and that they were bv that time podclied of 
Berwick ; and when he was within one day’s march of 
it, a perfon of principal condhion, of very near rela¬ 
tion to the King’s iervice, (who pretended to be lent 
upon matter of high importance to his Mayfly from 
thofe who moll intended Ins fervice there), met hum, 
and advifed him very earnellly “ not to advance far- 
“ ther with his party,” which, he faid, “ was fo much 
“ inferior in number to thole of the enemy, that it 
“ would infallibly be cut off: that himfelf overtook 
“ the day before a llrong party of the army, conlill- 
“ ing of three thoufand horfe and foot, with a train of 
“ artillery, all which he left at fuch a place,” (which 
he named) “ within three hours march of Berwick, 

“ where th»y refoKed to.be the night before, fo that 
“ his proceeding farther mull be fruitlefs, and expole 
“ him to inevitable ruin.” Thefe advertifements 
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wrought no otherwife upon the Earl, than to haften 
his marches, infomuch that he came to Berwick foon- 
er than he propofed to have done, entered the place 
without the leaft opposition, and by all the enquiry he 
could make by fending out parties, and other adver- 
tifements, he could not difcover that any of the ene¬ 
mies forces had been drawn that way, nor indeed that 
they had any confiderable forces together nearer than 
Edinburgh. 

The Earl being thus pofieffed of his poft, loft no 
time in advertifing the King of it, and fent him a 
very particular account of the informations he had re¬ 
ceived from fo many ear and eye witneffes, who were 
all at that time in the Court, and very fit to be fuf- 
pedled after the publishing of fo many falsehoods ; 
and thefe very men had been conftant in the fame re¬ 
ports, and as confident in reporting the defeat of the 
Earl of Eflex, and cutting off his party, as they had 
been to himfelf of the Scots march, and their being 
mafters of Berwick. The joy was not concealed with 
which his Majefty received the news of the Earl’s 
being in Berwick, the contrary whereof thofe men 
made him apprehend with much perplexity ; but they 
underwent no other reproach for their intelligence, 
than that their fears had multiplied their fight, and 
that they had been frighted with other men’s rela¬ 
tions ; which remiffnefs, to call it no worfe, was an 
ill omen of the difcipline that was like to be ob- 
ferved. 

If the war had been now vigoroufly purfued, it had 
been as foon ended as begun; for at this time they 
had not drawn three thoufand men together in the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, nor had in truth arms 
complete for fuch a number, though they had the 
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pofieffion of all the King’s forts and magazines there, 
nor had they ammunition to fupply their few fire¬ 
arms ; horfes they had, and officers they had, which 
made all their fhew. But it was the fatal misfortune 
of the King, tvhich proceeded from the excellency of 
his nature, and his tendernefs of blood, that he de¬ 
ferred fo long his refolution of uling his arms ; and 
after he had taken that refolution, that it was not pro- 
fecuted with more vigour. 

He more intended the pomp of his preparations 
than the flrength of them, and did ftill believe, that 
the one would fave the labour of the other. vYt the 
fame time that he refolved to raife an army, he caufed 
enquiry to be made, what obligations lay upon his 
fubjedts to affift him, both as he went himfelf in per- 
fon, and as it was an expedition againft the Scots; 
which, in the ancient enmity between the two nations, 
had been provided for by fome laws; and in the te¬ 
nure which many men held their eftates by, he found 
that the Kings had ufually, when they went to make 
war in their own perfons, called as many of the Nobi¬ 
lity to attend upon them, as they thought fit. 

Thereupon he fummoned moft of the Nobility of The King 
the kingdom, without any confideration of their af- the English 
fedlions how they flood difpofed to that fervice, to^"^' 1, to 
attend upon him by a day appointed, and throughout hira - 
that expedition; prefuming, that the glory of fuch 
a vifible appearance of the whole Nobility would 
look like fuch an union in the quarrel, as would at 
once terrify and reduce the Scots; not confidering, 
that fuch kinds of uniting do often produce the 
greateft co*»&ifions, when more and greater men are 
called together than can be united in affedlions and 
interefts j and in the neceflary differences which arife 
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from thence, they quickly come to know each other 
fo well, as they rather break into l'everal divifions, 
than join in any one public intereft; and from hence 
have always rifen the moft dangerous factions, which 
have threatened and ruined the peae'e of nations : 
and it fell out no better here. If there had been 
none in the march but foldiers, it is moft probable 
that a noble peace would have quickly enfued, even 
without fighting : but the progrefs w r as more illus¬ 
trious than the march, and the foldiers were the lead; 
part of the army, and leaft confulted with. 

In this pomp the King continued his journey to 
York, where he had a full court, thofe Noblemen of 
the northern parts, and many others who overtook 
not the King till then, joining all in that city ; where 
his Majefty found it ncceflary to ftay fome days; 
and there the fruit, that was to be gathered from fuch 
a conflux, quickly budded out. Some rules were to 
be fet down for the government of the army ; the 
Court was too numerous to be wholly left to its own 
licence ; and the multitude of the Scots in it admi- 
niftered matter of offence and jealoufy to people of 
all conditions, who had too much caufe to fear that 
the King was every day betrayed ; the common dif- 
courfe by all the Scots being either to magnify the 
good intentions of their countrymen, and that they 
had all duty for the King, or to undervalue the 
power and intereft of thofe who difeovered themfelves 
againft the Church. 

It was therefore thought fit by the whole body of 
the Council, that a lhort proteftation fhould be 
drawn, in which all men fhould ec profess their loy- 
“ alty and obedience to his MajeltyV and difclaim 
“ and renounce the having any intelligence, or hold- 
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K ing any correfpondcnce with the Rebels.” No 
man imagined it poffible that any of the Englifh 
would refufe to make that proteftation ; and they 
who thought worft of the Scots did not think they 
would make any fcruple of doing the fame, and con- 
fequently that there would be no fruit or difeovery 
from that teft ; but they were deceived. The Scots 
indeed took it to a man, without grieving their con- 
fcience, or reforming their manners. But amongft the 
Englifh Nobility the Lord Say, and the Lord Brook, 
(two popular men, and moft undevoted to the Church, 
and, in truth, to the whole Government), pofitively 
refufed, in the King’s own prefence, to make any 
fuch proteftation. They faid, “ If the King ful- 
“ pedted their loyalty, he might proceed againft 
“ them as he thought fit; but that it was againft the 
“ law to impofe any oaths or proteftations upon them 
“ which were not enjoined by the law; and, in that 
“ refpedf, that they might not betray the common li- 
“ berty, they would not fubmit to it.” This admi- 
niftered matter of n<?w difpute in a very unl'eafonable 
time ; and though there did not then appear more of 
the fame mind, and they two were committed, at leaft 
reftrained of their liberty; yet this difeovered too 
much the humour and fpirit of the Court in their 
daily difeourfes upon that fubject ; fo that the King 
Thought it beft to difmifs thofe two Lords, and re¬ 
quire them to return to their houfes: and if all the 
reft who were not officers of the army, or of ablolute 
n'eceflity about the King’s perfon, had been likewife 
difmifled and lent home, the bufinefs had been better 
profecuted. 

Indeed, if tli^King Tfimfelf had ftayed at London, 
or, which had been the next beft, kept his court 
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and refided at York, and fent the army on their pro¬ 
per errand, and left the matter of the war wholly to 
them, in all human reafon, his enemies had been 
fpeedily lubdued, and that kingdom reduced to their 
obedience. 

Before the King left York, letters and addrefles 
were fent from the Scots, “ lamenting their ill for- 
“ tune, that their enemies had fo great credit with 
“ the King, as to perfuade him to believe, that they 
“ were or could be dilobedient to him, a thing that 
<c could never enter into their loyal hearts ; that they 
tc defired nothing but to be admitted into the pre- 
(c fence of their gracious Sovereign, to lay their griev- 
* e ances at his royal feet, and leave the determination 
<c of them entirely to his own wifdom and pleafure.” 
And though the humility of the ftyle gained them 
many friends, who thought it great pity that any 
blood fhould be fpilt in a contention which his Majefty 
might put an end to by his own word, as foon as he 
would hear their complaints; yet hitherto the King 
preferved himfelf from being wrought upon, and 
The King marched with convenient expedition to the very bor- 
t>orders of* ders of Scotland, and encamped with his army in an 
with hi» °P en called the Berkes, on the further fide of 

"“y- Berwick, and lodged in his tent with the army, though 
every day’s march wrought very much upon the confti- 
tution if not the courage of the Court, and too many- 
wiihed aloud, “ that the bufinefs were brought to a 
“ fair treaty.” 

Sends the Upon advertifement that a party of the Scots army 
Holland as was upon the march, the Earl of Holland was fent 
Dunce. with a body of three thoufand horfe, anfLtwo thou- 
fand foot, with a fit train of artillery^to meet it, and 
engage with it; who marched accordingly into Scot¬ 
land 
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land early in a morning as far as a place called 
Dunce, tep or twelve miles into that kingdom. It 
was m the beginning of Auguft, when the nights are 
very fhort, and, as foon as the fun rifes, the days for 
the molt part hotter than is reafonably expected from 
the climate, and, by the teftimony of all men, that 
day was the hotteft that had been known. When 
the Earl came with his horfe to Dunce, he found the 
Scots drawn up on the lide of a hill, where the front 
could only be in view, and where, he was informed, 
the General Lefly and the whole army was; and it 
was very true, they were all there indeed ; but it was 
as true, that all did not exceed the number of three 
thoufand men, very ill armed, and moft country fel¬ 
lows, who were on the fudden got together to make 
that Ihew : and Lefly had placed them by the ad¬ 
vantage of that hill fo fpecioufly, that they had the 
appearance of a good body of men, there being all 
the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill ; the falfehood of which would have 
been manifeft as foon as they fhould move from the 
place where they were, and from whence they were 
therefore not to ftir. 

The horfe had out-marched the foot, which, by 
reafon of the exceflive heat, was not able to ufe great 
expedition : befides, there was fome error in the or- 
>}fcrs, and fome accidents of the night that had re¬ 
tarded them ; fo that when the enemy appeared firffc 
in view, the foot and the artillery was three or four 
miles behind. 

Nothing can be faid in the excufe of the counfel ofThe Earr* 

D . 1 i Tr* i • retreat from 

that day, whi^htnightha^e made the.Kwg a glorious Dunce. 
King indeed. TR: Earl of Holland was a man of cou¬ 
rage, and at that time not at all fufpedted to be cor¬ 
rupted 
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rupted in his affections ; and though he liimfelf had 
not feen more of war than two or three campaigns in 
Holland before his coming to the Court, he had Tvith 
him many as good officers as the war of that age, which 
was very aCtivc, had made, and men of unqueftiona- 
ble courage and military knowledge. As he might 
very fafely have made a halt at Dunce, till his foot 
and artillery came up to him, fo he might fecurely 
enough have engaged his body of horfe againft their 
whole inconfiderable army, there being neither tree 
nor buffi to interrupt his charge ; but it was thought 
otherwife ; and no queftion it was generally believed, 
by the placing and drawing out their front in fo 
confpicuous a place, by the appearance of other 
troops behind them, and by the ihewing great herds 
of cattle at a diftance upon the hills on either fide, 
that their army was very much fuperior in number. 
And therefore, as foon as the Earl came in view, he 
difpatched meflengers one after another to the King, 
with an account of what he heard and faw, or believed 
he faw, and yet thought not fit to ftay for an anfwer; 
but with the joint confent of all his chief officers 
(for it was never after pretended that any one officer of 
name diffuaded it, though they were ftill affiamed of 
it) retired towards his foot, to whom he had likewife 
fent orders not to advance; and fo wearied and tired 
by the length of the march, and more by the heat effi 
the weather, which was intolerable, they returned to 
the camp where the King was ; and the Scots drew a 
little back to a more convenient poft for their refidence. 

The Covenanters, who very well underftood the 
weakneffes of the Court, as, welljis their-own want of 
ftrength, were very reafonably exaltdd with this fuc- 
cefs, and fcattered their letters abroad amongft the 
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Noblemen at Court, according to the humours of the 
men to whom they writ ; there being upon the mat¬ 
ter an unreftrained intercourfe between the King’s 
camp and Edinburgh. 

They writ three feveral letters to the three Gene-The Covc- 
rals, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of ElTex, and thereto the 
Earl of Holland. That to the Earl of Effex was in 
dialed! more fubmifs than to the others; they faid 
much to him of “ his own fame and reputation, 

“ which added to their affliction that he fhould be in 
“ arms againft them ; that they had not the leaft 
“ imagination of entering into a war againft Eng- 
“ land; their only thought and hope was to defend 
“ their own rights and liberties, which were due to 
“ them by the law of the land, until they might have 
“ accefs to his Majefty, to expofe their complaints 
“ to him, from which they were hindered by the 
“ power and greatnefs of forne of their own country- 
“ men being defirous the Earl fhould underftand 
that their principal grievance was the intereft of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who, they knew, was not in any 
degree acceptable to the Earl; and therefore deftred 
him “ to be ready to do them good offices to the 
“ King, that they might be admitted to his prefence.” 

The Earl of Eflex, who was a punctual man in point 
of honour, received this addrefs fupercilioufly enough, 

■felt it to the King without returning any anfwer, or 
holding any conference, or performing the leaft cere¬ 
mony, with or towards the meffengers. 

The Earls of Arundel and Holland gave another 
kind of reception to the letters they received. To 
the former,^ ft£r many pjp feffions of high efteem of 
his perfon, theyrenlargecl upon iC their great affedtion 
“ to the Engliffi nation, and how they abhorred the 
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,e thought of a war between the two nations they 
befought him “ to prefent their fupplication” (which 
they inclofed) “ to the King, and to procure their 
t( deputies admiffion to his Majefty.” The Earl 
ufed them with more refpedl than was fuitable to the 
office of a General, and made many profeffions of 
£t his delire to interpofe, and mediate a good peace be- 
“ tween the nations:” and it was confidently reported 
and believed, that he had frequently made thofe pro¬ 
feffions by feveral meffages he had fent before into 
Scotland ; and he had given paffes to many obfeure 
perfons, to go into and return out of that kingdom. 

Their letter to the Earl of Holland was in a more 
confident ftyle, as to a man from whom they expected 
all good offices. They fent him likewife a copy of 
their fupplication to the King, and defired him “ to 
,e ufe his credit that a treaty might be entered into, 
“ and that his Majefty would appoint men of religion 
“ and of public hearts to manage the treaty.” From 
this time that Earl was found at leaft enough inclined 
to that intereft ; and the King’s readinefs to hear dif- 
courfes of a pacification, and that meflengers would 
be fhortly fent to him with propofitions worthy of his 
acceptation, abated thofe animofities, and appetite to 
war, which had made all the noife in the march. 

Indeed the Marquis of Hamilton’s neighbourly re- 
fidence with his fleet and foot foldiers before Leith, 
without any fhew of hoftility, or any care taken to 
draw his friends and followers together for the King’s 
fervice ; on the other fide, the vifits his mother made 
him on board his fhip, who was a lady of great authority 
amongft the Covenanters, and moft addicted to them 
and their Covenant, her daughters beVhg likewife mar¬ 
ried to thofe noblemen who.mofl: furioufly perfecuted 

the 
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the Church, and prefided in thofe councils ; the 
King’s refufing to give leave to fome officers of horfe, 
who had offered to make inroads into the country, 
and deftroy the flock thereof, whereby they would be 
prefently obliged to make fubmiffion, and to alk par¬ 
don ; and laftly, the reception of the Earl of Holland 
after his fhameful retreat, with fo much fatisfadlion 
and joy as his Majefty had manifefted upon his re¬ 
turn, (having after the firft meffengers arrival from 
Dunce, when the enemy was in view, fent him orders 
not to engage,) made it then fufpedled, as it was after¬ 
wards believed by thofe who flood neareft, that his 
Majefty had in truth never any purpofe to make the 
war in blood, but believed that by fhewing an army 
to them, which was able to force them to any condi¬ 
tions, they would have begged pardon for the conteft: 
they had made, and fo he fhould have fettled the 
.Church, and all things elfe, according to his pleafure: 
and fure he might have done fo, if he had but fate 
ftill, and been conftant to his own intereft, and pofi- 
tive in denying their infolent demands. But the Scots 
in the Court had made impreffion upon fo many of 
the Englifh Lords, that though at that time there 
were very few of them who had entered into an un¬ 
lawful combination againft the King, yet there was 
almoft a general diflike of the war, both by the Lords 
orThe Court and of the Country ; and they took this 
opportunity to communicate their murmurs to each 
other; none of the pcrfons who were moft maligned 
for their power and intereft with the King being 
upon the place ; and all men believing, that nothing 
could be alkeakoftheJ^n^but what muft be fatisfied 
at their'charge, wffofe damage they conlidered, though 
it was to be procured at the expcnce of the King’s 
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honour. When the Covenanters underftood by their 
intelligence, that the feafon was ripe, they fent their 
fupplication (of which they had fcattered fo many 
copies) to the King, and found themfelvcs fo wel¬ 
come to all perfons, that their modefty was not like 
to fufFer any violence in offering the conditions. 

They ad- The Scots had from the beginning pradlifed a 

King .' 0 the new fturdy ftyle of add refs, in which, under the li¬ 
cence of accufing the counfel and carriage of others, 
whom yet they never named, they bitterly and info- 
lently reproached die moft immediate actions and di¬ 
rections of his Majefty himfelf; and then made the 
greateft profeffions of duty to his Majefty’s perfon 
that could be invented. The King had not, at that 
time, one perfon about him of his Council, who had 
the leaft confederation of his own honour, or friend- 
fhip for thofe who fat at the helm of affairs; the 
Duke of Lenox only excepted; who was a young man- 
of lmall experience in affairs, though a man of great 
honour, and very good parts, and under the difadvan- 
tage of being looked upon as a Scotfman; which he was 
not in his affections at all, being born in England, of 
an Englifh mother, and having had his education there; 
and had indeed the manners and affections of an Eng- 
lifhman, and a duty and reverence for the King and 
the Church accordingly; and would never truft him¬ 
felf in thofe intrigues, as too myfterious for him. 

The reft who were about the King in any offices 
of attendance, were the Earl of Holland, whom we 
have had occafion to mention before in the firft en¬ 
trance upon this difeourfe, and whom we fhall lia^e 
often occafion hereafter to fpeak of; anffitherefore fhall 
fay no more of him now, than that'he neither'loved 
the Marquis of Hamilton, whom he believed the Scots 

intended 
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intended to revenge themfelves upon; nor Went¬ 
worth the deputy of Ireland ; nor the Archbilhop of 
Canterbury; nor almoft any thing that was then done 
in Church or State. Secretary Coke, who had all 
the difpatches upon his hand, was near eighty years 
of age ; a man of gravity, who never had quicknefs 
from his cradle ; who loved the Church well enough 
as it was twenty years before ; and underftood no¬ 
thing that had been done in Scotland, and thought 
that nothing that was or could be done there was 
worth fuch a journey as the King had put himlelf to. 

Sir Harry Vane was Comptroller of the Houfe, and a 
bufy and a buftling man ; who had credit enough to 
do his bufinefs in all places, and cared for no man. 
otherwife than as he found it very convenient for 
liimfelf. There was no other of his Council of name 
but the General, the Earl of Arundel, who was al¬ 
ways true to the character under which he has been 
delivered, and thought he had been General long 
enough. All the luftre of the Court was in that 
part of the Nobility which attended upon command, 
and at their own charge; and therefore the more weary 
of it. The Earl of Pembroke hath been forgotten, 
who abhorred the war as obftinately as he loved hunt¬ 
ing and hawking, and fo was like to promote all over¬ 
tures towards accommodation with great importunity ; 

To the Scots found perfons to treat with according to 
•their own W'ifh. The Earl of Effex ftill preferring 
his grandeur and punduality, politively refufed to 
meddle in the treaty, or to be communicated with, or 
fo much as to be prefent, or receive any vifits from 
the Scottifh Commiffioners till after the pacification 
was concluded. 

The Covenanters were^ firm, and adhered ftill to 
their old natural principle, even in tins their addrefs; 

juftified 
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juflified all they had done to be according to their 
“ native rights, and for the better advancement of his 
“ Majefty’s fervice, which they had always before their 
eyes and delired “ to have thofe receive exem- 
“ plary punifhment, who had done them ill offices, 
“ and mifreprefented their carriage to the King ; and 
“ that fome noble Lords might be appointed to treat 
A treaty of <£ upon all particulars.” And upon no other fub- 
entefedu^miffion than this a treaty was prefently entered upon, 

concluded. and Concluded. 

Whofoever will take upon him to relate all that 
paired in that treaty, muft be beholding to his own 
invention ; the moft material matters having paffed 
in difcourfe, and very little committed to writing. 
Nor did any two who were prefent agree in the fame 
relation of what was faid and done ; and which was 
worfe, not in the fame interpretation of the meaning 
of what was comprehended in writing. An agree¬ 
ment was made, if that can be called an agreement, 
in which nobody meant what others believed he 
££ did : The armies were to be difbanded ; an adt of 
<£ oblivion pafled; the King’s forts and caftles to be 
“ reftored; and an Affembly and Parliament to be 
££ called for a full fettlement; no perfons referved 
££ for juftice, becaufe no fault had been committed.” 
The King’s army, by the very words of the agree¬ 
ment, was not to be difbanded until all fhould be exe¬ 
cuted on their part; and the King himfelf, at that 
time, refolved to be prefent in the Aflembly at leaft, 
if not in the Parliament: but the impatience of all 
was fuch for peace, that the King’s army was prefently 
difbanded ; his Majefty njaking^ ^11 ooffible hafte 
himfelf to London, and fending the lLarl of Traquaire 
to Edinburgh, to prepare all, things for the Aflembly ; 
whilft the Scots made all vhe carefles to many of 

the 
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the Englifh, and both breathed out in mutual confi¬ 
dence their refentments to each other. 

The Marquis of Hamilton (whether upon the 
fame of the treaty, or fent for by the King, few 
knew) left his fleet before Leith in a very peaceable 
pofture, and came to the Berkes fome hours after the 
treaty was ligned ; which was very convenient to 
him, for thereby he was free from the reproach that 
attended it, and at liberty to find fault with it; which 
he did freely to the King, and to lomc others, where¬ 
by he preferred himfelf in credit to do more mifehief. 
Many were then of opinion, and fiill are, that the Mar¬ 
quis at that time was very unacceptable to his country¬ 
men ; and it is certain that the chief managers at the 
treaty did perfuade the Englifh in whom they moil 
confided, that their principal aim was to remove him 
from the Court ; which was a defign willingly heard, 
and univerfally grateful. But whatever flare of grace 
he flood in when he came thither, he did himfelf lb 
good offices before he parted, that he was no more in 
their disfavour. The King’s army was prefently dif- 
banded, and the Scots returned to Edinburgh with all 
they defired; having gotten many more friends in Eng¬ 
land than they had before ; kept all their officers, and 
as many of their men as they thought fit, in pay; 
and profecuted all thofe who had not fhew^ed the 
fame zeal in their Covenant as thcmfelves with great 
rigour, as men whofe affeblions they doubted ; and, 
inflead of remitting any thing of their rage againfl their 
Bifhops, they entered a public proteflation, “ That 
“ they did not iptend, by any thing contained in the 
“ treaty, to vacate any of the proceedings which had 
“ been in the late* genei'al aflembly at Glafgow,” (by 
which all the Bifhops flood excommunicated), and 
vol. i. o renewed 
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received all their menaces againft them by proclama¬ 
tion ; and impofed grievous penalties upon all who 
fhould prefume to harbour any of them in their 
houfes : fo that by the time the King came to Lon¬ 
don, it appeared plainly, that the army was difbanded 
without any peace made, and the Scots in equal in¬ 
clination, and in more reputation, to affront his Ma- 
jefty than ever. Upon which a paper publifhed 
by them, and avowed to contain the matter of the 
treaty, was burned by the common hangman ; every 
body difavowing the contents of it, but nobody 
taking upon him to publifh a copy that they owned 
to be true. 

The mifehief that bcfel the Ivins; from this wonder- 
ful atonement cannot be expreffed, nor was it ever 
difeovered what prevailed over his Majefty to bring 
it fo wofully to pafs : all men were afhamed who 
had contributed to it; nor had he difmiffed his 
army with fo obliging circumftances as was like to 
incline them to come willingly together again, if 
there were occafion to ufe their fervicc. The Earl 
of Elicx, who had merited very well through¬ 
out the whole affair, and had never made a falfc flop 
in adtion or counlel, was difeharged in the croud, 
without ordinary ceremony ; and an accident hap¬ 
pening at the fame time, or very foon after, by the 
death of the Lord Alton, whereby the command of 
the Foreft of Needwood fell into the King’s difpo- 
fal, which lay at the very door of that Earl’s eftate, 
and would infinitely have gratified him, was denied 
to him, and beftowed upon another: all which 
wrought very much upon his high nature, and made 
him lufceptible of fome impreilions"afterwards, wdiich 
otherwife would not have found fuch eafy admiffion. 

The 
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The factions and animolitics at Court were either, 
greater, or more vifible, than they had been before. 
The Earl of Newcaftle (who was Governor to the 
Prince, and one of the moft valuable men in the 
kingdom, in his fortune, in his dependences, and in 
liis qualifications) had, at his own charge, drawn to¬ 
gether a goodly troop of liorfe of two hundred ; 
which for the moft part confifted of the beft gentle¬ 
men of the north, who were either allied to the Earl, 
or of immediate dependence upon him, and came to¬ 
gether purely upon his account; and called this troop 
the Prince of Wales’s troop ; whereof the Earl him- 
fclf was Captain. When the Earl of Holland marched 
with that party into Scotland, the Earl of Newcaftle 
accompanied him with that troop, and, upon occafion 
of fome orders, defired that troop, lince it belonged to 
the Prince of Wales, might have fome precedence ; 
which the General of the Horfe refufed to grant him, 
but required him to march in the rank he had pre- 
feribed; and the other obeyed it accordingly, but 
with refentment, imputing it to the little kindnefs 
that was between them. But as foon as the army was 
difbanded, he lent a challenge to the Earl of Holland, 
by a gentleman very punctual, and well acquainted 
with thole errands; who took a proper feafon to men¬ 
tion it to him, without a poflibility of fulpicion. The 
Earl of Holland was never lulpecfted to want courage, 
yet in this occafion he fhewed not that alacrity, but 
that the delay expoled it to notice ; and fo, by the 
King’s authority, the matter was compofed; though 
difcourl'ed of with liberty enough to give the whole 
Court occafion to exprefs their affetSfions to cither 
party. 

The King himfelf was very melancholic, and 
o a quickly 
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quickly difccrncd that he had loft reputation at home 
and abroad; and thofe counfellors who had been moft 
faulty, either through want of courage or wifdom, 
(for at that time few of them wanted fidelity), never 
afterwards recovered fpirit enough to do their duty, 
but gave themfelves up to thofe who had fo much 
oyer-witted them; every man fhifting the fault from 
himfelf, and finding fome friend to excufe him : and 
it being yet necefl’ary, that fo infamous a matter fhould 
not be covered with abfolute oblivion, it fell to Secre¬ 
tary Coke’s turn, (for whom nobody cared), who was 
then near fourfcore years of age, to be made the fa- 
crifice ; and, upon pretence that he had omitted the 
writing what he ought to have done, and inferred 
fomewhat he ought not to have done, he was put out 
of his office ; and within a fhort time after. Sir Harry 
Yane (who was Treafurer of the Houfe) by the dark 
contrivance of the Marquis of Hamilton, and by the 
open and vifible power of the Queen, made Secretary 
of State ; which was the only thing that could make 
the removal of the other old man cenfured and mur¬ 
mured at: and this was attended again with a declared 
and unfeafonable diffike and difpleafure in the Queen 
againft the Lieutenant of Ireland, newly made Earl of 
Strafford ; who out of fome kindnefs to the old man, 
who had been much trufted by him and of ufe to 
him, and out of contempt and deteftation of Vane, 
but principally out of a defire to have that mifcarriage 
expiated by a greater facrifice, oppofed the removal 
of Secretary Coke with all the intereft he could, got 
it fufpended for fome time, and put the Queen to the 
exercife of her full power to perfect her work ; which 
afterwards produced many fad drfafters’. So that this 
unhappy pacification kindled many fires of conten¬ 
tion 
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tiojj in Court and Country, though the flame broke out 
firft again in Scotland. 

On the other flde, the Scots got fo much benefit 
and advantage by it, that they brought all their other 
mifehievous devices to pafs with eafe, and a profperous 
gale in all they went about. They had before little 
credit abroad in any foreign parts, and fo could pro¬ 
cure neither arms nor ammunition ; and though they 
could lead the people at home, out of the hatred and 
jealoufy of Popery, into unruly tumults, yet they had 
not authority enough over them to engage them in a 
firm refolution of rebellion : the opinion of their un- 
queftionable duty and loyalty to the King was that 
which had given them reputation to affront him : nor 
durft they yet attempt to lay any tax or impofition 
upon the people, or to put them to any charge. But, 
after this pacification, they appeared much more con- 
fiderable abroad and at home ; abroad, where they 
were not fo much confidered before, now that they 
had brought an army into the field againft the King, 
and gained all they pretended to defire, without re¬ 
proach or blemifh, France, their old ally, looked upon 
them as good inftruments to difturb their neighbours; 
and Cardinal Richelieu (who had never looked upon 
the defeat and overthrow at the Ifle of Rhe, as any 
reparation for the attempt and difhonour of the inva- 
'fion) was very glad of the opportunity of difturbing 
the reft and quiet, which had not been favourable to 
his defigns; and fent an agent privately to Edinburgh, 
to cherifh and foment their unpeaceable inclinations; 
and received another from thence, who folicited fup- 
plies, and communicated counfels: he fent them arms 
and ammunition, and promifed them encouragement and 
afliftance proportionable* to any enterprize they fhould 

o 3 frankly 
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frankly engage themfelves in. Holland entered into 
a clofer correfpondence with them ; and they found 
credit there for a great flock of arms and ammunition, 
upon fecurity of payment within a year ; which fecu- 
rity they eafily found a way to give. And thus coun¬ 
tenanced and fupplied, they quickly got credit and 
power over the people at home ; and as foon as they 
had formed fome troops of thofe who had been lifted 
by them under good officers, (whereof ftore reforted 
to them of that nation out of Germany and Sweden), 
and afligned pay to them, they made no longer fcruple 
to impofe what money they thought fit upon the peo¬ 
ple, and to levy it with all rigour upon them who re- 
fufed, or expreffed any unwillingnefs to fubmit to the 
impofition ; and made the reiidence of any amongft 
them very uneafy, and very infecure, who were but 
lufpedled by them not to wifh well to their proceed¬ 
ings : and fo they renewed all thofe forms for the ad- 
miniftration of the government, which they had be¬ 
gun in the beginning of the diforders, and which they 
difclaimed upon making the pacification; and refufed 
to fuller the King’s Governor of the Caftle of Edin¬ 
burgh (which was put into his hands about the fame 
time) either to repair fome works which were newly 
fallen down, or fo much as to buy provifion in the 
town for the food of the garrifon. 

But that which was the greateft benefit and advan¬ 
tage that accrued to them from the agreement, and 
which was worth all the reft, was the converfation 
they had with the Englifh with fo much reputation, 
that they had perfuaded very many to believe, that 
they had all manner of fidelity to the King, and had 
too much caufe to complain of the hard proceedings 
again!! them by the power of fome of their own coun¬ 
trymen ; 
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trymen ; and the acquaintance tliey made with fome 
particular Lords, to that degree, that they did upon the 
matter agree what was to be done lor the future, and 
how to obftrueft any oppofition or proceedings by 
thofe who were looked upon as enemies by both 
iidcs : for none in Scotland more dilliked all that was 


done in Court, and the chief aCtors there, than thofe 
Lords of England did; though they were not. fo well 
prepared for an expedient for the cure. 

The people of Scotland being now reduced by 
them to a more implicit obedience, and nobody 
daring to oppofe the molt extravagant proceedings of 
the molt violent perlons in power, they loft no time, 
as hath been laid, to make all preparations for a war 
they meant to purfue. Molt of the King's Privy- 
Council and great Minilters, who (though they had 
not vigoroufty performed their duty in fupport of the 
regal power) till now had been fo referred, that they 
leemed not to approve the diforderly proceedings, 
now as frankly wedded that intereft as any of the 
leaders, and quickly became the chief of the leaders. 

As the Earl of Argylc : who had been preferred byj hc <>i 
the King’s immediate kindnefs and full power, and with the Co- 
refeued from the anger and fury of his incenfed fa-^i', 1 ,^ 4 ’ 
ther; who, being provoked by the difobedience andg“f"^,J" 5 
inlolence of his Ion, refolved foto have difpofed of hisif""! 1 ' r<1 
fortune, that little fhould have accompanied the ho¬ 
nour after his death. But by the King’s interpolition, 
and indeed impolition, the Earl, in ftridtnefs of the 
law in Scotland, having need of the King’s grace and 
protection, in regard of his being become Roman 
Catholic, and his Majefty granting all to the fon 
which he could exadt from the father, the old man 
was in the end compelled, to make over all his eftate 

04 to 
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to his fon; referving only fuch a provifion for himfelf, 
as fupported him according to his quality during his 
life, which he fpent in the parts beyond the feas. The 
King had too much occalion afterwards to remember, 
that in the clofe, after his Majefty had determined 
what fhould be done on either part, the old man de¬ 
clared, “ He would fubmit to the King’s pleafure, 
“ though he believed he was hardly dealt with and 
then with fome bitternefs put his fon in mind of his 
undutiful carriage towards him ; and charged him 
<c to carry in his mind how bountiful the King had 
“ been to himwhich yet, he told him, he was 
fure he would forget : and thereupon faid to his 
Majefty, “ Sir, I muft know this young man better 
“ than you can do : you have brought me low, that 
“ you may raife him ; which I doubt you will live to 
‘ c repent ; for he is a man of craft, fubtilty, and falfe- 
“ hood, and can love no man ; and if ever he finds it 
“ in his power to do you a mifcliief, he will be fure 
cc to do it.” The King confidered it only as the ef¬ 
fect of his paffion, and took no other care to pre¬ 
vent it, but by heaping every day new obligations 
upon him ; making him a Privy-Counfellor, and giv¬ 
ing him other offices and power to do hurt, thereby 
to reftrain him from doing it; which would have 
wrought upon any generous nature the effeft it 
ought to have done. The Earl (for his father was 
now dead) came not to Edinburgh during the firft 
troubles ; and though he did not diffemble his dif- 
pleafure againft the Bifhops, becaufe one of them had 
affronted him, in truth, very rudely, yet he renewed 
all imaginable profeffions of duty to the King, and a 
readinefs to engage in his fervice, if thofe diforders 
fhould continue: but after jthe pacification and dif- 
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banding of the King’s army, and the Covenanters de¬ 
claring that they would adhere to the aefts of the 
Afiembly at Glafgow, he made hafte to Edinburgh 
with a great train of his family and followers ; and 
immediately figned the Covenant, engaged for the 
provision of arms, and railing forces; and in all 
things behaved himfelf like a man that might very 
fafely be confided in by that party. 

There wanted not perfons ftill who perfuaded the 
King, “ that all might yet be ended without blood ; 
“ that there were great divifions amongft the chief 
“ leaders, through emulations and ambition of com- 
“ mand ; and that the accefs of the Earl of Argyle to 
“ that party would drive others as confiderable from 
“ it, who never did, nor ever would, unite with him in 
“ any defign and therefore adviled, “ that his Ma- 
“ jefty would require them to fend fome perfons en- 
“ trufted by their body to attend him, and give an 
“ account of the-reafons of their proceedings.” They 
demanded a fafe conduct for the fecurity of the per¬ 
fons they fhould employ; which was fent accordingly: 
and thereupon fome perfons of the Nobility, and 
others, were commiffioned to wait on the King; 
amongft which the Lord Lowden was principally re¬ 
lied on for his parts and abilities; a man who was 
better known afterwards, and whom there will here¬ 
after be fo often occafion to mention, as it will not be 
neceflary in this place further to enlarge upon him. 
They behaved themfelves, in all refpeefts, with the 
confidence of men employed by a foreign ftate ; re- 
fufed to give any account but to the King himfelf; 
and even to himfelf gave no other reafon for what 
was done, but the authority of the doers, and the ne- 
ceffity that required it; that is, that they thought it ne- 

celfary; 
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ceffary : but then they polifhed their fturdy beha¬ 
viour with all the profeilions of fubmiffion and duty, 
which their language could afford. 

a letter m- At tliis time the King happened to intercept a 

tcrcepted o rr 1 

from fume letter, which had been finned by the chief of the Co- 

of the Scot- , , J T 1T . 

tiflrNobih- venanters, and particularly by the Lord Lowden, 

French L written to the French King, in which they com- 

K,ns ' plained “ of the hardnefs and injuftice of the govcrn- 
“ ment that was exercifed over them ; put him in 
“ mind of the dependence this kingdom formerly had 
“ upon that Crown; and defired him now to take them 
“ into his protection, and give them affiftance ; and 
' “ that his Majefty would give entire credit to one 
“ Colvil, who was the bearer of that letter, and well 
“ inftructed in all particulars and the letter itfelf 
was fealed, and directed An Roy ; a ftylc only ufcd 
from fubjccts to their natural King. This letter be¬ 
ing feen and perufed by the Lords of the Council, 
and the Lord Lowden being examined, and refufing- 
to give any other anfwer, than “That it was writ be- 
“ fore the agreement, and thereupon referred and 
“ never fent; that, if he had committed any offence, 
“ he ought to be queftioned for it in Scotland, and 
“ not in England ; and infilling upon his fafe con- 
* ( duct, demanded liberty to return:” all men were of 
opinion, that fo foul a confpiracy and treafon ought 
not to be fo flightly excufed ; and that both the 
Lord Lowden, and Colvil (who was likewife found in 
London, and apprehended) fhould be committed to the 
Tower : which was done accordingly; all men expect¬ 
ing that they fhould be brought to a fpeedy trial. 

This dilcovery made a v ery deep impreffion upon 
the King; and perfuaded him, that fuch a foul appli¬ 
cation could never have beep thought of, if there had 

not 
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not been more poifon in the heart, than could be ex¬ 
pelled by eafy antidotes; and that the ftrongeft re¬ 
medies mull be provided to root out this mifchief: 
thereupon lie firft advifed with that Committee of the 
Council, which ufed to be confulted in lecret affairs, 
what wars to be done ? That hummer's aft i nn liad 
wafted all the money that had been carefully laid up ; 
and, to carry on that vaft expence, the revenue of the 
Crown had been anticipated ; fo that, though the 
railing an army was vilibly neceftary, there appeared 
no means how to raife that army. No expedient oc¬ 
curred to them fo proper as a Parliament, which had 
been now intermitted near twelve years. And though 
thofc meetings had of late been attended by 1'ome 
diforders, the eff'edls of mutinous 1 pirits ; and the laft 
had been diffolved (as hath been laid before) with 
fomc circumllances of paffion and undutifulnefs, 
which fo far incenfed the King, that he was lefs in¬ 
clined to thofe alfemblies; yet this long intermif- 
fion, and the general compofure of men’s minds in a 
happy peace, and univerfal plenty over the whole na¬ 
tion, (l'uperior fure to what any other nation ever en¬ 
joyed), madeit reafonably believed, notwithftanding the 
murmurs of the people againft fome exorbitancies of 
the Court, that fober men, and fuch as loved the peace 
and plenty they were poffeffed of, would be made 
choice of to ferve in the Houfe of Commons; and 
then the temper of the Houfe of Peers was not to be 
apprehended : but efpecially the opinion of the pre¬ 
judice and general averfion over the whole kingdom 
to the Scots, and the indignation they had at their 
prefumption in thffir defign of invading England, 
tirade it believed, that a Parliament would exprefs a 

very 
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very fliarp fenfe of their infolence and carriage to¬ 
wards the King, and provide remedies proportionable. 
AParlia :, . Upon thefe motives and reafons, with the unani- 
lo fi t n ^ rland mous confent and advice of the whole Committee, 
prii 1640. the King refolved to call a Parliament; which he 
communicated the fame day, or rather took the reso¬ 
lution that day, in his full Council of State, which 
expreffed great joy upon it ; and directed the Lord 
Keeper to ifl’ue out writs for the meeting of a Parlia¬ 
ment upon the third day of April then next enfuing ; 
it being now in the month of December ; and all ex¬ 
pedition was accordingly ufed in fending out the faid 
writs, the notice of it being moft welcome to the 
whole kingdom. 

That it might appear that the Court was not at all 
apprehenlive of what the Parliament would or could 
do ; and that it was convened by his Majefty’s grace 
and inclination, not by any motive of neceffity; it 
proceeded in all refpedls in the fame unpopular ways 
it had done : Ship-money was levied with the fame 
feverity; and the fame rigour ufed in Eccleliaftical 
Courts, without the leaft compliance with the humour 
of any man ; which looked like fteadinefs ; and, if it 
were then well purfued, degenerated too foon after¬ 
wards. 

In this interval, between the fealing of the writs 
The Lord and the convention of a Parliament, the Lord Keeper 
wnuyfa.Coventry died ; to the King’s great detriment, rather 
than to his own. So much hath been faid already of 
this great man, that there (hall be no further enlarge¬ 
ment in this place, than to fay, that he was a very wife 
and excellent perfon, and had a rare felicity, in being 
looked upon generally throughout the kingdom with 

great 
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great affedfion, and lingular efteem, when very few 
other men in any high truft were fo; and it is very 
probable, if he had lived to the fitting of that Parlia¬ 
ment, when, whatever lurked in the hearts of any, 
there was not the Ieaft outward appearance of any ir¬ 
reverence to the Crown, that he might have had great 
authority in the forming thofe counfels, which might 
have preferved it from fo unhappy a diffolution. His 
lofs was the more manifeft and vifible in his fuccef- 
for ; the Seal being within a day or two given to Sir 
John Finch, Chief Juftice of the Court of Common | irJ ° hft 
Pleas: a man exceedingly obnoxious to the people made Lori 

. J a a Keeper 

upon the bulinefs of Ship-money ; and not of reputa¬ 
tion and authority enough to countenance and ad¬ 
vance the King’s fervice. 

Thefe digreffions have taken up too much time, and 
may feem foreign to the proper fubjedl of this dif- 
courfe; yet they may have given fome light to the ob- 
fcure and dark pafiages of that time, which were un- 
derftood by very few. 

The Parliament met according to fummons upon The 
the third of April in the year 1640, with the ufual April the 
ceremony and formality: and after the King had thl ' d>l64 °‘ 
fhortly mentioned “ his defire to be again acquaint- 
“ ed with Parliaments, after fo long an intermillion ; 

“ and to receive the advice and aflilfance of his fub- 

jedts there j” he referred the caufe of the prefent 
convention to be enlarged upon by the Lord Keeper; 
who related the whole proceedings of Scotland ; tc his 
“ Majefty’s condefcenlions the year before, in dif- 
<f banding his army upon their promifes and profef- 
“ fions; their infolencies fince; and their addrefs to 
“ the King of France* by the letter mentioned before 
which the King had touche^ upon, and having forgot 
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to make the obfervation upon the fupcrfcription him- 
felf, he required the Keeper to do it ; who told them, 
after the whole relation, “ That his Majefty did not 
“ expeeft advice from them, much lefs that they fhould 
“ interpofe in any office of mediation, which would 
“ not be grateful to him; but that they fhould, as 
“ foon as might be, give his Majefty fuch a fupply, 
“ as he might provide for the vindication of his I10- 
tc nour, by railing an army, which the feafon of the 
“ year, and the progrefs the rebels had already made, 
“ called for without delay ; and his Majefty allured 
“ them, if they would gratify him with the difpatch 
“ of this matter, that he would give them time enough 
“■ afterwards to reprefent any grievances to him, and 
“ a favourable anfwer to them and fo difmifled the- 
Commons to choofc their Speaker ; to which Serjeant 
Serjeant Glanvile was defigned, and chofen the fame day : a 
Soien 10 man very equal to the work, very well acquainted 
speaker. wRR the proceedings in Parliament ; of a quick con¬ 
ception, and of a ready and voluble exprellion, dex¬ 
terous in difpofing the Houle, and very acceptable to 
them. The Earl of Arundel, Earl Marlhal of Eng¬ 
land, was made Lord Steward of the King’s Houle ; 
an office neceflary in the beginning of a Parliament; 
being to fwear all the members of-the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons before they could fit there. Two days after, 
the Commons prefented their Speaker to the King, 
who, in the accuftomed manner, approved their choice ; 
upon which they returned to their Houfe, being now 
formed and qualified to enter upon any debates. 

The Houle met always at eight of the clock, and 
rofe at twelve ; which were the old Parliament hours; 
that the committees, upon whom' the greateft burden 
of the bufinefs lay, might have the afternoons for their 

pre- 
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preparation and difpatch. It was not the cuftom to 
enter upon any important bufinefs in the ftrft fort¬ 
night ; both becaufe many members ufed to be ab- 
lent fo long ; and that time was ufually thought ne- 
ceflary for the appointment and nomination of com¬ 
mittees, and for other ceremonies and preparations 
that were ufual: but there was no regard now to that 
cuftom ; and the appearance of the members was ve¬ 
ry great, there having been a large time between the 
iftuing out of the writs and the meeting of the Parlia¬ 
ment, 1b that all elections were made and returned, 
and every body was willing to fall to the work. 

Whilft men gazed upon each other, looking who 
fhould begin, (much the greateft part having never 
before fate in Parliament), Mr. Pym, a man of good re- Mr. Pym’s, 

1 1 1 f 1111 and other* 

putation, but much better known afterwards, who hadf^eches 
been as long in thofe aflemblies as any man then living, 
brake the ice, and in a lit difeourfe of above two 
hours, after mention of the King with the moft pro¬ 
found reverence, and commendat ion of his wildom and 
juftice, he obferved, “ That by the long intermiftion 
“ of Parliaments many unwarrantable things had been 
(i pracitifed, notwithftanding the great virtue of his 
“ Majefty and then enumerated all the projedls 
which had been let on foot; all the illegal proclama¬ 
tions which had been publilhed, and the proceedings 
which had been upon thofe proclamations; the judg¬ 
ment upon Ship-money ; and many grievances which 
related to the eccleftaftical jurifdidHon ; lumming up 
Ihortly, and fliarply, all that moft rehe&ed upon the 
prudence and the jul'tice of the Government; con¬ 
cluding, “ That he had only laid that fcherne before 
* £ them, that they’might fee how much work they had 
“ to do to fatisfy their country; the method and 

5 “ manner 
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“ manner 1 of the doing whereof he left to their wif- 
“ doms.” Mr. Grimfton infifted only on the bufmefs 
of Ship-mtmey ; the irregular and prepofterous engag¬ 
ing the Judges to deliver their opinion to the King, 
and their being afterwards divided in their judgments ; 
and faid, “ lie was perfuaded, that they, who gave 
“ their opinions for the legality of it, did it againft 
“ the diftamen of their own conference.” Peard, a 
bold lawyer, of little note, inveighed more paffionate- 
ly againft it, calling it an abomination: upon which, 
Herbert, the King’s Solicitor, with all imaginable ad- 
tlfefs, in which lie then excelled, put them in mind 
“ with what candour his Majefty had proceeded in 
“ that, and all other things which related to the ad- 
“ miniftration of juftice to all his people; that, how 
u perfuaded foever he was within himfelf of the juf- 
“ tice as well as neceffity of levying Ship-money, he 
“ would not fend out a.writ for the doing thereof, 
“ till he received the affirmative advice of all the 
“ Judges of England ; and when the payment was 
* f oppofed by a Gentleman,” (and then he took occa- 
fion to ftroke and commend Mr. Hambden, who fate 
under him, for his great temper and modefty in the 
profecution of that fuit), “ the King was very well 
te contented that all the Judges of England fhould de- 
“ termine the right; that never any caufe had been 
“ debated and argued more folemnly before the 
“ Judges ; who, after long deliberation between them- 
“ felves, and being attended with the records, which 
“ had been cited on both fides, delivered each man 
“ his opinion and judgment publicly in the Court, 
and fo largely, that but two Judges argued in a 
“ day ; and after all this, and a judgment with that 
“ folemnity pronounced fo r the King, by which the 
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“ King was as legally poffefTed of that right, as of 
“ any thing elfe he had ; that any particular man 
“ fhould prefume to fpeak againff it with that bitter- 
“ nefs, and to call it an abomination , was very offenfive, 

“ and unwarrantable; and defired that that Gentle- 
“ man, who had ufed that expreilion, might explain 
fC himfelf, and then withdraw.” Very many called 
him to the bar; and the Solicitor’s difcourfe was 
thought to have fo much weight in it, that Mr. Peard 
very hardly efcaped a fevere reprehenfion : which is 
mentioned only that the temper and fobriety of that 
Houfe may be taken notice of, and their diffolution, 
which fhortly after fell out, the more lamented. 

Though the Parliament had not fate above fix or 
feven days, and had managed all their debates, and 
their whole behaviour, with wonderful order and fo¬ 
briety, the Court was impatient that no advance was 
yet made towards a fupply ; which was forefecn would 
take up much time, whenfoever they went about it, 
though never fo cordially ; and therefore they pre¬ 
vailed with the Houfe of Peers, which was more en-The Hour- 
tirely at the King’s difpofal, that they would demand 
a conference with the Houfe of Commons, and then Co , mmom 
propofe to them, by way of advice, “ That they^'y 1 
<c would begin with giving the King a fupply, in re- 
gard of the urgency and even neceifity of his affairs, 

“ and afterwards proceed upon their grievances, or 
“ any thing elfe as they thought fitand the Houfe 
of Peers accordingly did give their advice to this 
purpofe at a conference. This conference was no 
fooner reported in the Houfe of Commons, than their 
whole temper feemed to be fhaken. It was the un¬ 
doubted fundamental privilege of the Commons in 
Parliament, that all fupplias fhould have their rife and 
vol. i. r begin- 
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beginning from them ; this had never been infringed, 
or violated, or fo much as queftioned in the word: 
times; and that now after fo long intermiffion of Par¬ 
liaments, that all privileges might be forgotten, the 
Houle of Peers fhoukl begin with' an aiflion their an- 
ceftors never attempted, adminiftered too much caufe 
of jealoufy of fomewhat elfe that was intended ; and 
fo with an unanimous confent they declared it to be 
Thi< voted “ fo high a breach of privilege, that they could not 
I' lu'i^chy “ proceed upon any other matter until they firft re- 
tiie com- « ceived fatisfaftion and reparation from the Houfe 

mons, # 1 

“ of Peers and which the next day they demanded 
at a conference. The Lords were fenfible of their 
error; which had been forefeen, and dilfuaded by 
many of them ; they “ acknowledged the privilege of 
“ the Commons as fully as they demanded it, and 
“ hoped they had not broken it by offering their ad- 
“ vice to them without mentioning the nature of the 
“ fupply, the proportion, or manner of railing it, 
“ which they confelfed belonged entirely to them 
in fine, they defired them, “ that this might be no 
“ occalion of wafting their time, but that they would 
“ proceed their own way, and in their own method, 
“ upon tire affairs of the kingdom.” This gave no 
fatisfadlion; was no reparation; and ferved their 
turn who had no mind to give any fupply without 
difeovering any fuch diflatisfadlion, which would have 
got them no credit, the Houfe generally being exceed¬ 
ingly difpofed to pleafe the King, and to do him fer- 
vice. But this breach of privilege, which was craf¬ 
tily enlarged upon, as if it fwallowed up all their other 
privileges, and made them wholly fubfervient to the 
Peers, was univerfally refented. A committee was ap¬ 
pointed to examine precedents of former times, in cafe 

of 
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of violation of their privileges by the Lords, though 
not of that magnitude, and thereupon to prepare a 
proteftation to be fent up to the Houfe of Peers, and 
to be entered into their own Journal ; and in the mean 
time no proceedings to be in the Houfe upon any pub¬ 
lic bulinefs, except upon fome report from a commit¬ 
tee. 

After fome days had palled in this manner, and imcKin R > 
not being in view when this debate would be at an [|'° i l 1 ^ l ‘ a<Jtl 
end, the King thought of another expedient, and lent c^^oL. 
a meffage in writing to the Commons by Sir Henry 
Vane, who was now both Secretary of State and 
Trealurer of the Houfehold, and at that time of good 
credit there j wherein his Majefty took notice, “ that 
“ there was fame difference between the two Houfes, 

“ which retarded the tranfadfion of the great affairs 
“ of the kingdom, at a time when a foreign army was 
“ ready to invade it: that he heard the payment of 
“ Ship-money, notwithftanding that it was adjudged 
“ his right, was not willingly fubmitted to by the peo- 
“ pie ; to manifefl therefore his good affedfion to his 
“ fubjedts in general, he made this propofition : 

“ that if the Parliament would grant him twelve fub- 
“ fidies to be paid in three years, in the manner pro- 
“ pofed, (that was, five fubfidies to be paid the firft 
“ year, four the fecond, and three to be paid the laft 
‘ c year), his Majefty would then releafe all his title or 
“ pretence to Ship-money for the future, in fuch a 
“ manner as his Parliament fhould advife.” 

Though exceptions might have been taken again in 
point of privilege, becaufe his Majefty took notice of 
the difference between the two Houfes; yet that fpirit 
had not then taken fo deep root: fo that they refolved 
to enter, the next day after the delivery of it, upon a 

P 2 full 
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full debate of his Majefty's meftage ; they who de¬ 
li red to obftrudl the giving any fupply, believing they 
fhoukl eaiily prevail to rcjetft this propofition, upon 
the greatnefs of the fum demanded, without appearing 
not to favour the caufe in which it was to be em¬ 
ployed, which they could not have done with any ad¬ 
vantage to themlelves, the number of that claifis of 
men being then not conliderable in the Houfe. It 
was about the firft day of May that the meflage was 
delivered, and the next day it was refumed about nine 
of the clock in the morning, and the debate continued 
till four of the clock in the afternoon; which had 
been feldom ufed before, but afterwards grew into 
cuftom. Many obferved, “ that they were to pur- 
“ chafe a releafe of an impofition very unjuftly laid 
“ upon the kingdom, and by purchafing it, they 
“ fhould upon the matter confels it had been juft 
which no man in his heart acknowledged ; and there¬ 
fore wifhed, “ that the judgment might be firft exa- 
“ mined, and being once declared void, what they 
“ fhould prefent the King with would appear a gift, 
“ and not a recompence but this was rather mo- 
deftly infinuated than inftfted upon ; and the greater 
number reflected more on the proportion demanded, 
which fome of thofe who were thought very well to 
underftand the ftate of the kingdom, confidently af¬ 
firmed to be more than the whole ftock in money of 
the kingdom amounted to ; which appeared fhortly 
after to be a very grofs mifeomputation. There were 
very few, except thofe of the Court, (who were ready 
to give all that the King would alk, and indeed had 
little to give of their own), who did not believe the 
fum demanded to be too great, and wifhed that a lefs 
might be accepted, and therefore were willing, when 

the 
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the day was fo far fpent, that the. debate might be ad¬ 
journed till the next morning ; which was willingly 
contented to by all, and fo the Houfe rofe. All this 
agitation had been in a committee of the whole Houfe, 
the Speaker having left the chair, towhich Mr. Lenthall, 
a lawyer of no eminent account, was called. But there 
was not, in the whole day, in all the variety of contra¬ 
dictions, an offenfive or angry word fpoken : except 
only that one private country Gentleman, little known, 
faid, “ lie obf'erved that the fupply was to be em- 
“ ployed in the fupporting bellum epifcopalc , which 
“ he thought the Bifhops were fitted to do them- 
“ felvcsbut as there was no reply, or notice taken 
of it, fo there was nobody who feconded that envious 
reflection, nor any other expreflion of that kind. 

The next day as foon as the Houfe met, and pray¬ 
ers were read, it refolved again into a committee of 
the whole Houfe, the fame perfon being again called 
to the chair : it was expected, and hoped, that there 
would have been fome new meflage from the King, 
that might have facilitated the debate ; but nothing 
appearing of that kind, the propofition was again read, 
and men of all lides difeourfed much of what had 
been faid before, and many fpokc with more reflec¬ 
tion upon the judgment of Ship-money than they had 
done the day pad, and feemed to wifh, £C that what- 
“ foever they fhould give the King fhould be a free 
£C teftimony of their affeedion and duty, without any 
“ releafe of Ship-money, which deferved no confidera- 
“ tion, but in a fhort time would appear void and 
<c null.” And this feemed to agree with the fenfe of 
fo great a part of the Houfe, that Mr. Hambdcn, the 
moft popular man in the Houfe, (the fame who had 
defended the fuit againfl the King in his own name, 

v 3 upon 
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upon the illegality of Ship-money), thought the matter 
ripe for the queftion, and defired the queftion might 
be put, lC Whether the Houfe would confent to the 
“ proportion made by the King, as it was contained in 
“ the meflage ?” which w'ould have been fure to have 
found a negative from all who thought the fum too 
great, or were not pleafed that it fhould be given in 
recompence of Ship-money. 

When many called to have this queftion, Serjeant 
Glanvile, the Speaker, (who fate by amongft the other 
members whilft the Houfe was in a committee, and had 
rarely ufed to fpeak in fuch feafons), rofe up, and in a 
moft pathetical fpeech, in which he excelled, endea¬ 
voured to perfuade the Houfe “ to comply with the 
‘ £ King's defire, for the good of the nation, and to re- 
“ concile him to Parliaments for ever, which this feafon- 
“ able teftimony of their affections would infallibly 
<c do.” He made it manifeft to them how veryinconfi- 
derable a fum twelve fubftdies amounted to, by telling 
them, c< that he had computed what he was to pay for 
“ thofe twelve fubftdies and when he named the 
fum, he being known to be poflefled of a great eftate, 
it feemed not worth any farther deliberation. And 
in the warmth of his difeourfe, which he plainly 
difeerned made a wonderful impreffion upon the 
Houfe, he let fall fome fharp exprelftons againft the 
impofttion of Ship-money, and the judgment in the 
point, which he faid plainly u was againft the law, if 
“ he underftood what law w T as,” (who was known to 
be very learned), which exprellion, how neceflfary and 
artificial foever to reconcile the affe&ions of the Houfe 
to the matter in queftion, very much irreconciled him 
at Court, and to thole upon whom he had the greateft: 
dependence. 


There 
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There was fcarce ever a fpeech that more gathered 
tip and united the inclinations of a popular council to 
the Speaker : and if the queftion had been prefently 
put, it was believed the number of the diftenters would 
not have appeared great. But after a fhort ftlence, 
feme men, who wixhcd well to the main, expreffed 
a didike of the way, fo that other men recovered new 
courage, and called again with i'omc earneftnefs, 
“ That the queftion formerly propofed by Mr. Hamb- 
“ den fhould be put which leemcd to meet with a 
concurrence. Mr. Hyde then flood up, and delired, 
“ that queftion might not be put ; faid, it was a cap- 
“ tious queftion, to which only one fort of men could 
“ clearly give their vote, which were they who were 
“ for a rejection of the King’s propofition, and no 
“ more reluming the debate upon that fubjett : but 
“ that- they who delired to give the King a fupply, 
“ as he believed inoft did, though not in fuch a pro- 
“ portion, nor, it may be, in that manner, could re- 
(£ ceive no fatisfaclion by that queftion ; and there- 
“ fore he propofed, to the end that every man might 
<£ frankly give his yea, or his no, that the queftion 
“ might be put only, upon the giving the King a fup- 
“ ply; w'hich being carried in the affirmative, another 
££ queftion might be upon the proportion, and the 
<£ manner ; and if the firft were carried in the nega- 
“ tive, it would produce the fame effeft, as the other 
queftion propofed by Mr. Hambden would do.” 

This method was received by fome with great ap¬ 
probation, but oppofed by others with more than or¬ 
dinary paffion, and diverted by other proportions, 
which being feconded took much time, without 
pointing to any conclulion. In the end Serjeant Glan- 
vile faid, “ That there h'ad been a queftion propofed 
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“ by his countryman, that agreed very well with his 
“ fenle, and moved that the Gentleman might be 
“ called upon to propofe it again.” Mr. Hyde ftated 
the cafe again as he had done, anfwered fomewhat 
that had been laid againft it, and moved, “ that quef- 
“ tion might be put.” Whereupon for a long time 
there was nothing laid, but a confuted clamour, and call, 
“ Mr. Hambden’s queftion,” “ Mr. Hyde’s quefHon 
the call appearing much ftronger for the laft, than the 
former: and it was generally believed, that the quef¬ 
tion had been put, and carried in the affirmative, 
though it was potitively oppofed by Herbert the So¬ 
licitor General, for what reafon no man could ima¬ 
gine, if Sir Henry Vane the Secretary had not Hood 
up, and laid, “ That, as it had been always his cuftora 
“ to deal plainly and clearly with that Iloufe in all 
“ things, fo he could not but now allure them, that 
“ the putting and carrying that queftion could be of 
“ no ufe ; for that he was moft lure, and had authori- 
“ ty to tell them fo, that if they lhould pafs a vote for 
“ the giving the King a fupply, if it were not in the 
“ proportion and manner propofed in his Majefty’s 
“ melfage, it would not be accepted by him ; and 
“ therefore deified that queftion might be laid afide ;” 
which being again urged by the Solicitor General 
upon the authority of what the other had declared, 
and the other Privy-Counfcllors faying nothing, 
though they were much dilpleafed with the Secreta¬ 
ry’s averment, the bufinefs was no more preffed : but 
it being near five of the clock in the afternoon, and 
every body weary, it was willingly confented to that 
the Houfe lhould be adjourned till .the next morning. 

Both Sir Henry Vane, and the Solicitor General, 
(whole opinion was of mote weight with the King 

than 
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than the others) had made a worfe reprefentation of 
the humour and affeftion of the Houfe than it de~ 
ferved, and undertook to know, that if they came 
together again, they would pafs fuch a vote againft 
Ship-money, as would blaft that revenue and other 
branches of the receipt; which others believed they 
would not have had the confidence to have attempted; 
and very few', that they would have had the credit to 
have compaffed. What followed in the next Parlia¬ 
ment, w'ithin lefs than a year, made it believed, that 
Sir Henry Vane aefted that part malicioufly, and to 
bring all into confufion ; he being known to have an 
implacable hatred againft the Earl of Strafford, Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, whole dcftru« 5 f ion was then upon the 
anvil. But what tranfported the Solicitor, who had none 
of the ends of the other, could not be imagined, except 
it was his pride and peevifhnefs, when he found that 
he was like to be of lei’s authority there, than he looked, 
to be; and yet lie w'as heard with great attention, 
though his parts were moft prevalent in puzzling and 
perplexing that difeourfe he meant to crol's. Let their 
motives be what they would, they two, and they only, 
wrought fo far with the King, that, without fo much 
deliberation as the affair was worthy of, his Majefty 
the next morning, which was on the fifth of May, 
near a month after their firft meeting, fent for the 
Speaker to attend him, and took care that he fhould 
go direcftly to the Houfe of Peers, upon fome appre- 
henfion that if he had gone to the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, that Houfe would have entered upon fome in¬ 
grateful difeourfe ; which they were not inclined to 
do ; and then finding for that Houfe to attend him, 
the Keeper, by his Majefty’s command, diffolved therbe Pariia. 
Parliament. fuivcd. 

There 
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There could not a greater damp have feized upon 
the fpirits of the whole nation, than this diffolution 
caufed ; and men had much of the mifery in view', 
which fhortly after fell out. It could never be hoped, 
that more fober and dilpaffionate men would ever 
meet together in that place, or fewer who brought ill 
purpofes with them ; nor could any man imagine 
what offence they had given, which put the King 
upon that refolution. But it was obferved, that in the 
countenances of thofe who had moft oppoled all that 
was defired by his Majefty, there was a marvellous fe- 
renity j nor could they conceal the joy of their hearts : 
for they knew enough of what was to come, to con¬ 
clude that the King would be fhortly compelled to 
call another Parliament; and they were as lure, that 
fo many fo unbiaffed men would never be eledled 


again. 

Within an hour after the diffolving, Mr. Hyde met 
Mr. Saint-John, who had naturally a great cloud in 
his face, and very feldom u r as known to fmile, but 
then had a moft cheerful afpedt, and feeing the other 
melancholic, as in truth he was from his heart, alked 
him, “ What troubled him ?” who anfwcrcd, “ That 
“ the fame that troubled him, he believed, troubled 
<e moft good men ; that in fucli a time of confufion, 
“ fo wife a Parliament, which alone could have found 
“ remedy for it, was fo unfeafonably difmiffed the 
other anfwered with a little waripth, “ That all was 
“ well : and that it muft be worfe, before it could be 
“ better; and that this Parliament could never have 
done what was neceffary to be done as indeed it 
would not, what he and his friends thought neceffary. 


The King's 
trouble for 
ir after- 
w dicta. 


The King, when he had better refledfed upon what 
was like to fall out, and was 1 better informed of the 

temper 
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temper and duty of the Houfe of Commons, and that 
they had voted a fupply, if Sir Henry Vane had not 
hindered it by fo pofitive a declaration that his Ma- 
jefty would refufc it, was heartily forry for what he had 
done; declared with great anger, “ That he had never 
“ given him fuch authority; and that he knew well that 
“ the giving him any fupply would have been welcome 
“ to him, becaufe the reputation of his fubje&saffifting 
“ him in that conjuncture was all that he looked for and 
“ confidered.” He conlultcd the fame day, or the next, 
whether he might by his proclamation recall them to 
meet together again : but finding that impoffible, he 
fell roundly to find out all expedients for the railing of 
money, in which he had fo wonderful fuccefs, that, in 
lefs than three weeks, by the voluntary loan of the 
particular Lords of the Council, and of other private 
Gentlemen about the city, fame relating to the Court, 
and others ftrangers to it, there was no lefs than three 
hundred thoufand pounds paid into the Exchequer to 
be ifl'ued out as his Majefty fhould direCl : a fum 
that fufficiently manifefts the plenty of that time, 
and greater than moll princes in Europe could have 
commanded in fo fhort a time ; and was an unanfwer- 
able evidence, that the hearts of his fubje&s were not 
then aliened from their duty to the King, or a juft 
jealoufy for his honour. 

All diligence was ufed in making levies, in which An army 
few of the general officers which had been employed ' 
the year before were made ufe of; though it was great 
pity that the Earl of Effex was not again taken in ; 
which had infallibly preferred him from lwcrving from 
his duty, and he would have di(charged his truft with 
courage and fidelity, and therefore probably with fuc¬ 
cefs : 
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cefs : but he was of a haughty fpirit, and did n6t 
think his laft fummer’s fervice fo well requited, that 
he was earneftly to folicit for another office ; though 
there is no doubt but he would have accepted it, if it 
had been offered. 

The Earl of A General was appointed, the Earl of Northumber- 
berland land; and the Lord Conway General of the Horfe : 
neraL Ge ' which made the great officers of the former year, the 
Earl of Arundel, the Earl of Effex, and the Earl of 
Holland, (who thought themfelves free from any over¬ 
fights that had been committed), more capable of in- 
fufions by thofe who were ready to work according 
to the occurrences upon their feveral conlfitutions. 
But the reputation of the Earl of Northumberland, 
who had indeed arrived at a wonderful general efti- 
mation, was believed to be moft inftrumental in it: 
and the Lord Conway was thought an able foldier, 
and of great parts. Befides, the Earls of Effex and 
Holland were thought lefs governable by thofe coun¬ 
cils to which the main was then to be entrufted, the 
Earl of Strafford bearing a part in them; to whom 
the firft was very averfe, and the latter irreconcilea- 
ble. 

Difpatches were fent into Ireland to quicken the 
preparations there, which the Earl had left in a great 
forwardnefs, under the care of the Earl of Ormond, 
his Lieutenant-General : moneys iffued out for the 
levies of horfe and foot there, and for the making a 
train : all which were as well advanced as, confider- 
ing the general difeompofure, could be reafonably 
expected. 

The King, the Earl of Northumberland, and the 
Eaul of Strafford, thought they had well provided for 
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the worft in making of the Lord Conway to be Genc- Th <‘ T/,r<1 

0 J Conwav 

ral of the Horfe : a man very dear to the two Earls ; General of 
and indeed, by a very extraordinary fate, he had got 
a very particular intcreft and efteem in many worthy 
men of very different qualifications. He had been 
born a foldier in his father's garrifon of the Brill, 
when he was Governor there; and bred up, in feveral 
commands, under the particular care of the Lord 
Vere, whofe nephew he was and though he was mar¬ 
ried young, when his father was Secretary of State, 
there was no aeflion of the Englifh either at fea or 
land, in which he had nor a confiderable command ; 
and always preferved a more than ordinary reputation, 
in fpite of fome great infirmities, which ufe to be a 
great allay to the credit of a( 5 tive men ; for he was a 
voluptuous man in eating and drinking, and of great 
licence in all other excelles, and yet was very accepta¬ 
ble to the Itridteft and the graved: men of all con¬ 
ditions. And which was llranger than all this, he had 
always (from his pleafure, to which his nature excef- 
fively inclined him, and from his profeflion, in which 
lie was diligent enough) referved fo much time for his 
books and ftudy, that he was well verfed in all parts 
of learning, at lead appeared like fuch a one in all oc- 
cafions, and in the belt companies. He was of a very 
pleafant and inoffenfive converfation, which made 
him generally very acceptable : fo that the Court be¬ 
ing at that time full of faction, very few loving one 
another, or thofe who reforted to any who were not 
loved by them, he alone was even domeftic with all, 
and not fufpedted by either of the lords or the 
ladies factions. 

The war was generally thought to be as well pro¬ 
vided for, as, after the laft year’s mifearriage, it could 
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be, by bis being made General of the Horfe ; and no 
man was more pleafed with it than the Archbiihop of 
Canterbury, who had contracted an extraordinary opi¬ 
nion of this man, and took great delight in his com¬ 
pany, he being well able to fpeak in the affairs of 
the Church, and taking care to be thought by him 
a very zealous defender of it; when they who knew 
him better, knew he had no kind of fenfe of religion, 
and thought all was alike. He was fent down with 
the firft troops of horfe and foot which were levied, 
to the borders of Scotland, to attend the motion of 
the enemy, and had a ftrength fufficient to flop them, 
if they fhould attempt to pafs the river, which was 
not fordable in above one or two places, there being 
good garrifons in Berwick and Carlille. And in this 
pofture he lay near Newburn in the outlkirts of 
Northumberland. 

Whilft thefe things were thus publicly aCted, pri¬ 
vate agitations were not lefs vigoroufly intended. The 
treaty and pacification of the former year had given 
an opportunity of forming correfpondences, and con¬ 
triving defigns, which before had been more clandef- 
tine ; and the late meeting in Parliament had brought 
many together, who could not otherwile have met, 
and difcovered humours and affections, which could 
not elfe have been fo eafily communicated. The Court 
was full of faCtion and animofity, each man more in¬ 
tending the ruin of his adverfary, and fatisfying his 
private malice, than advancing his Matter's fervice, or 
complying with his public duty, and to that purpofe di¬ 
recting all their endeavours, and forming all their in- 
tercourfe ; whilft every man unwilely thought him 
whom he found an enemy to his enemies, a friend to 
all his other affeCtions; or -rather by the narrownefs 
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of his underftanding, and extent of his paflion, con¬ 
tracted ail liis other affections to that one ot revenge. 

And by this means .hole emdiaries and agents for 
the confuhon which wr.s to follow were turnifhed 
with opportunity and art to entangle all thole (and 
God knows they were a great many) who were trans¬ 
ported with thofe vulgar and vile confiderations : 
cheap, fenfeieis libels were Scattered about the city, 
and fixed upon gates and public remarkable places, 
traducing and vilifying thole who were in higheft trait 
and employment : tumults were railed, and all licence 
both in aCtions and words taken ; infomucli as a rab¬ 
ble of mean, unknown, dillblutc perfons, to the number 
of fome thoufands, attempted the lioufe of the Lord a tumult 
Archbifhop of Canterbury at Lambeth, witli open bcthiiouie. 
profelfion and proteftation, “ that they would tear 
“ him in pieces which (though one of that rabble, a 
bailor, was apprehended and executed in Southwark, 
upon an indictment of high treafon) was fo juft a 
caufe of terror, that the Archbifhop, by the King’s 
command, lodged for fome days and nights in White¬ 
hall ; which place likcwil'e was not unthreatened in 
their feditious meetings and difeourfes. This infa¬ 
mous, fcandalous, headlefs infurreCtion, qualhed by 
the deferved death of that one varlet, was not thought 
to be contrived or fomented by any perfons of qua¬ 
lity : yet it was diicourfed after in the Houle of 
Commons by Mr. Strode (one of thofe Ephori who 
moft avowed the curbing and fupprefling of Majefty) 
with much pleafure and content; and it was men¬ 
tioned in the firft draught of the firft remonftrance 
(when the fame was brought in by Mr. Pym) not 
without a touch of approbation, which was for that 

reafon 
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reafon fomewhat altered, though it ftill carried no¬ 
thing of ccnfure upon it in that piece. 

Things Handing thus both in Court and City, and 
the Scots preparing with great induftry for invalion, 
and we, at leaft, for a defence, on a fudden the Lord 
Lowden (who before was faid to be committed for de- 
firing protection and aid from the French King, by a 
letter under his hand) was difeharged from his impri- 
fonment ; without imparting that refolution to the 
Council; and after a few days admittance and kind 
reception at Whitehall, was difmiffed into Scotland ; 
his authority and power with that people being as con- 
iiderablc as any man's, and his conduct as necefiary for 
the enterprises they had in hand. This ftratagem was 
never underftood, and was then varioufly fpoken of; 
many believing he had undertaken great matters for 
the King in Scotland, and to quiet that diftemper : 
others, that it was an aeft entirely compaffed by the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who was like to Hand in need 
of great fupporters, by that extraordinary obligation 
to endear himfelf with that nation ; or to communi¬ 
cate fomewhat to that nation, if his condition before 
were fo good that it needed no endearment. They 
who publifhed their thoughts leaft, made no fcruple 
of faying, “ that if the policy were good and necefla- 
“ ry of his firft commitment, it feemed as juft and 
“ prudent to have continued him in that reftraint.” 

The progrefs in the King’s advance for Scotland 
was exceedingly hindered by the great and dangerous 
fieknefs of the Earl of Northumberland the General, 
whofe recovery was either totally defpaired of by the 
Phyfician, or pronounced to be expected very flow- 
ly ; fo that there would be no poffibility for him to 

perform 
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perform the fervice of the north : whereupon he fent 
to the King, to defire that he would make choice of 
another General. And though the Lord Conway in 
all his letters fent advertifement, “ that the Scots had 
“ not advanced their preparations to that degree, that 
“ they would be able to march that year,” yet the 
King had much better intelligence that they were in 
readinefs to move ; and fo concluded, that it was ne- 
ceffary to fend another General ; and dtfigned the 
Earl of Strafford for that command, and to leave the 
forces in Ireland, which were railed to make a diver- 
fion in Scotland, to be governed by the Earl of Or¬ 
mond. The Earl of Strafford was fcarce recovered 
from a great iicknefs, yet was willing to undertake the 
charge, out of pure indignation to fee how few men 
were forward to ferve the King with that vigour of 
mind .they ought to do ; but knowing well the ma¬ 
licious defigns which were contrived againft himfclf, 
he would rather ferve as Lieutenant-General under 
the Earl of Northumberland, than that he lhoukl rc- 
lign his commiflion : and fo, with and under that 
qualification, he made all pollible hafte towards the 
north, before he liad ftrength enough for the journey. 

But before he could arrive with the army, that in-The Lord 
famous irreparable rout at Newburn was fallen out ; ^med'L 
where the enemy marched at a time and place, when Ncwbum * 
and where they were expected, through a river deep 
though fordable, and up a hill, where our army was 
ranged to receive them: through thofe" difficulties and 
di(advantages, without giving or taking any blows, (for 
the live or fix men of ours who were killed, fell by 
their cannon, before the palling of the river), they put 
our whole army to the mod: fhameful and confound¬ 
ing flight that was ever heard of; our foot making 
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no lefs hafte from Newcaftle, than our horfe from 
Newburn ; both leaving the honour, and a great deal 
of the wealth of the kingdom, arifing from the coal¬ 
mines, to thofe who had not confidence enough (not- 
withftanding the evidence they had feen of our fear) 
to poflefs that town in two days after; not believing 
it pollible that fuch a place, which was able to have 
maintained the war alone fome time, could be fo 
Jtindly quitted to them : the Lord Conway never af¬ 
ter turning his face towards the enemy, or doing any 
thing like a commander, though his troops were 
quickly brought together again, without the lofs of a 
dozen men, and were fo afhamed of their flight, that 
they were very willing as well as able to have taken 
what revenge they would upon the enemy, who were 
polfefled with all the fears imaginable, and would 
hardly believe their own fuccefs, till they were afliircd 
that the Lord Conway with all his army refted quietly 


The scon in Durham, and then they prefumed to enter into 

atm*v enter xt r** 

Newcaftle. Newcaltle. 


But it feemed afterwards to be a full vindication of 


the honour of the nation, that, from this infamous 
defeat af Newburn, to the laft entire conqueft of Scot¬ 
land by Cromwell, the Scots army fcarce performed 
one fignal adion againft the Englifh, but were always 
beaten by great inequality of numbers as oft as they 
encountered, if they were not fupported by Englifh. 
troops. 

In this pofture the Earl of Strafford found the army 
about Durham, bringing with him a body much 
broken with his late ficknefs, which was not clearly 
fliaken off, and a mind and temper confeffing the 
dregs of it, which being marvelloufly provoked and 
inflamed with indignation at the late difhonour, ren¬ 
dered 
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dered him lefs gracious, that is, lefs inclined to make 
himfelf fo, to the officers, upon his firft entrance into 
his charge ; it may be, in that mafs of diforder, not 
quickly difcerning to whom kindnefs and refpedt was 
juftly due. But thofe who by this time no doubt 
were retained for that purpofe, took that opportunity 
to incenfe the army againft him; and fo far prevailed 
in it, that in a fhort time it was more enflamed againft 
him than againft tire enemy ; and was willing to have 
their want of courage imputed to excels of con- 
fcience, and that their being not fatisfied in the 
grounds of the quarrel was the only caufe that they 
fought no better. In this indifpofition in all parts, 
the Earl found it neceffary to retire with the army to 
the fkirts of Yorkffiire, and himfelf to York, (whither'i'iir King’s 
the King was to come), leaving Northumberland and treating to- 
the .bifhopric of Durham to be poffefled by the vic- waKiaotk ‘ 
tors ; who being abundantly fatisfied with what they 
never hoped to poffefs, made no hafte to advance 
their new conquefts. 

It was very much wondered at, that the Earl of 
Strafford, upon his firft arrival at the army, called no 
perfons to a council of war for that fhameful bufinefs 
of Newburn, or the more fhameful quitting of New- 
caftle, (where tvere not ten barrels of mufquet bul¬ 
lets, nor moulds to make any ; the enemy having 
been long expedited there, and our army not lefs than 
a month in that town ; time enough, if nothing had 
been done before, to have made that place tenable for 
a longer time than it could have been rhftrcffed.) 
Whether the Earl faw that it would not have been in 
his power to have proceeded finally and exempiarily 
upon that inquifition, and therefore chole rather not 
to enter upon it i or whether he found the guilt to be 
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fo involved, that though l'ome were more obnoxious, 
few were unfaulty ; or whether he plainly difeerned 
to what the whole tended, and fo would not trouble 
himfelf further in difeovering of that, which, inftead 
of a reproach, might prove a benefit to the perfons 
concerned ; I know not : but public examination it 
never had. 

The Scots needed not now advance their progrefs j 
their game was in the hands (no prejudice to their 
Rail) of better gamefters. Befides, they were not 
to make the leaft inroad, or to do the leaft trefpafs to 
their neighbours of Yorkfhire ; who were as felici¬ 
tous, that, by any accefs or concurrence of the ftrength 
of that large county, they fhould not be driven far¬ 
ther back ; and therefore, inftead of drawing their 
trained bands together (which of themfelves would 
have been a greater or better army than was to con¬ 
tend with them) to defend their county, or the perfon 
of the King then with them, they prepared petitions 
of advice and good counfel -to him to call a Parlia¬ 
ment, and to remove all other grievances but the 
Scots. At the fame time feme Lords from London (of 
known and lince publifhed affedlions to that inva- 
fion) attended his Majefty at York with a petition, 
ligned by others, eight or ten in the whole, who were 
craftily perfuaded by the liegers there, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Ilambden, and Mr. Saint-John, to concur in if, 
being full of duty and modefty enough; without con- 
fidering, that nothing elfe at that time could have 
done milchief; and fo 1'ufFered themfelves to be made 
inftruments towards thofe ends, which in truth they 
abhorred. 

In thel'e diftraeftions and difeompofures, between an 
enemy proud, and infolent in fuccefs, an army cor¬ 
rupted. 
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rupted, or at leaft difheartened, a county mutinous 
and inclined to the rebels, at leaft not inclined to re¬ 
duce them, and a Court infccfted with all three, the 
King could not but find himfelf in great ftraits ; be- 
fides that his treafure, which had hitherto kept that 
which was beft from being worfe, was quite fpent. 

The railing and difbanding the firft army fo unfortu¬ 
nately and wretchedly, had coft full three hundred 
thoufand pounds, which the good hufbandry of the 
minifters of the revenue had treafured up for an emer¬ 
gent occafion ; and the borrowing fo much money 
for the railing and fupplving this latter army had 
drawn aflignments and anticipations upon the revenue 
to that degree, that there was not left wherewithal to 
defray the neceffary expence of the King’s houfehold. 

A Parliament would not be eafdy thought of, on this 
confideration, that it could not come together fpee- 
dily enough to prevent that mifchief, to which it 
fliould be chiefly applied : for if we were not then in 
a condition to defend ourfelves, in forty days (the 
fooneft a Parliament could meet) an army elate with 
vicftory, when no town was fortified, or pafs fecured, 
might run over the kingdom; efpecially the people 
being every where fo like to bid them welcome. 

Anew invention (not before heard of, that is, fo^ great 

1 . . Council of 

old, that it had not been pradtiled in lome hundreds the Peas 
of years) was thought of, to call a great Council of all “ y™™ 
the Peers of England to meet and attend his Majefty 
at York, that by their advice that great affair might 
be the more profperoufly managed. Whether it was 
then conceived, that the honour of the King and 
kingdom being, fo vifibly upon the ftage, thofe 
branches of honour, which could not outlive the root, 
would undoubtedly reflue and prel'erve it; or w'he- 
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tlier it was believed, that upon fo extraordinary an 
occafion the Peers would fuffice to raife money ; as 
it was in that meeting propofed by one of them, 
“ That they might give fublidieswhether the ad¬ 
vice was given by thofe who had not the confidence 
in plain terms to propofe a Parliament, but were con¬ 
fident that would produce one; or whether a Parlia¬ 
ment 'was then relolved on, and they called to be 
obliged by it, and lo to be obliged to l'ome fober un¬ 
dertaking in it; or what other ground or intention 
there was of that Council, was never known : or whe¬ 
ther indeed it was relolved out of trouble and agony 
of alfiidted thoughts, becaufe no other way occurred : 
but fuch a refolution was taken, and writs immediately 
ilfued under the Great Seal of England to all the 
Peers to attend his Majefty at York within twenty 
days; and preparations were made in all places,,ac¬ 
cordingly. 

■nictate ^ Whilft the Lords are on their way thither, it will 
Coin tat not be amifs to confider the general ftate of affairs in 
that time. t j mt t j me> an j t j ie perfons to whom the managing the 
public bufinefs was principally tfien, and for fome 
time had been, intrulfed ; that fo, upon view of the 
materials, we may be the better enabled to guefs how 
thofe dexterous workmen were like to employ them- 
felves. It hath been faid already, that, upon the dif- 
folution of the Parliament but four months before, 
the Lords of the Council beftirred themfelves in le¬ 
vying the Ship-money, and lending great fums of mo¬ 
ney for the war. 

The con- The Convocation-Houfe (the regular and legal af- 

vocation t . . . ° 

continued fembling of the Clergy) cuftomarily beginning and 
Pariiament-. ending with Parliaments, was, after the determination 
*ons? ° a of the laft, by a new writ continued, and fate for the 

fpace 
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fpace of above a month under the proper title of a ' 
Synod ; made canons, which was thought it might 
do ; and gave fubfidies out of Parliament, and en¬ 
joined oaths, which certainly it might not do : in a 
word, did many things, which in the beft of times 
might have been queftioned, and therefore were fure 
to be condemned in the worft; (what fuel it was to 
the fire that enfued, fhall be mentioned in its place); 
and drew the fame prejudice upon the whole body of 
the Clergy, to which before only fome few Clergymen 
were expofed. 

The Papifts had for many years enjoyed a great 
calm, being upon the matter ablolved from the fe-boidncfs 
vereft parts of the law, and difpenfed with for the time, 
gentleft ; and were grown only a part of the revenue, 
without any probable danger of being made a facri- 
fice to the law. They were looked upon as good 
fubjedts at Court, and as good neighbours in the 
Country ; all the reftraints and reproaches of former 
times being forgotten. But they were not prudent 
managers of this profperity, being too elate and tranf- 
ported with the protection and connivance they re¬ 
ceived : though I am perfuaded their numbers in- 
creafed not, their pomp and boldnefs did to that de¬ 
gree, that, as if they afFedted to be thought dangerous 
to the State, they appeared more publicly, entertained 
and urged conferences more avowedly, than had been 
before known: they reforted at common hours to 
mafs to Somerfet Houfe, and returned thence in great 
multitudes, with the fame barefacednefs as others 
came from the Savoy or other neighbour churches : 
they attempted and fometimes obtained profelytes of 
weak uninformed* ladies, with fuch circumftances as 
provoked the rage and deftroyed the charity of great 

q 4 and. 



and powerful families, which longed for their fup- 
prelllon : they grew not only fecret contrivers, but 
public profeffed promoters of, and minifters in, the 
moft odious and the moft grievous projects : as in 
that of foap, formed, framed, and executed, by almoft 
a corporation of that religion ; which, under that li¬ 
cence and notion, might be, and were fufpedled to 
be, qualified for other agitations. The priefts, and 
fuch as were in orders, (orders that in themfelves were 
punifhable by death), were departed from their for¬ 
mer modefty and fear, and w r ere as willing to be 
known as to be hearkened to ; infomuch as a Jefuit 
at Paris, who was coming for England, had the bold- 
nefs to vifit the ambaflador there, who knew him to 
be fuch, and, offering his fervice, acquainted him 
with his journey, as if there had been no laws there 
for his reception. And for the moft invidious pro¬ 
tection and countenance of that whole party, a public 
agent from Rome (firft Mr. Con, a Scottifh-man; and 
after him the Count of Rofetti, an Italian) refided at 
London in great port; publicly vifited the Court; 
and was avowedly reforted to by the Catholics of all 
conditions, over whom he affirmed a particular jurif- 
diction ; and was careffed and prefented magnificent¬ 
ly by the ladies of honour, who inclined to that pro- 
feflion. They had likewife, with more noife and va¬ 
nity than prudence would have admitted, made* pub¬ 
lic collections of money to a confiderable fum, upon 
fome recommendations from the Queen, and to be by 
her Majefty prefented as a freewill-offering from his 
Roman-Catholic fubjects to the King, for the carry¬ 
ing on the war againft the Scots j which drew upon 
them the rage of that nation, with little devotion and 
reverence to the Queen her.felf; as if fhe defiled to 
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fupprefs the Proteftant religion in one kingdom as 
well as the other, by the arms of the Roman Catholics. 

To conclude, they carried themfelves fo, as if they 
had been fuborried by the Scots to root out their own 
religion. 

The bulk and burthen of the State affairs, whereby Thcpcrfon* 
the envy attended them likewife, lay principally upon P „fmK inu¬ 
tile fhoulders of the Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury, of staic'.' ce 
the Earl of Strafford, and the Lord Cottington ; fome 
others being joined to them, as the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland for ornament, the Lord Bifhop of London for 
his place, being Lord High Trealurer of England, the 
two Secretaries, Sir Henry Vane and Sir Francis Win- 
debank, for fervicc and communication of intelligence; 
only the Marquis of Hamilton indeed, by his ikill 
and intereft, bore as great a part as he had a mind to 
do, and had the fkill to meddle no farther than he had 
a mind. Thefe perfons made up the Committee of 
State, (which was reproachfully after called the Ja/idlo, 
and envioufly then in the Court the Cabinet Council), 
who were upon all occafions, when the Secretaries re¬ 
ceived any extraordinary intelligence, or were to make 
any extraordinary dil'patch, or as often otherwife as was 
thought fit, to meet: whereas the body of the Council 
obferved fet days and hours for their meeting, and 
came not elfe together except fpecially fummoned. 

But, as I faid before, the weight and the envy of all The Arch¬ 
great matters relied upon the three firfl. The Arch- Cantcr- 
bifhop, befides the foie difpofal of whatfoever con- bury ‘ 
cerned the Church, which was an invidious province, 
having been from the death of the Earl of Portland 
(at which time he was made Commiffioner of the 
Treafury) more engaged in the civil bufinefs, than I 
am perfuaded he defired to be ■, and throughout the 

whole 
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■whole bufinefs paflionately concerned for the Church 
of Scotland, and fo, converfant in thofe tranfadfions : 
by all which means, befides that he had ufually about 
him an uncourtly quicknefs, if not fharpnefs, and did 
not fufficiently value what men faid or thought of 
him; a more than ordinary prejudice and uncharita- 
blenefs was contracted againft him; to which the 
new canons, and the circumftances in making them, 
made no fmall addition. 

The Earl of The Earl of Strafford had for the fpace of almoft 

Suafiord. y ears en tirely governed Ireland, where he had been 
compelled, upon reafon of ftate, to exercife many aCts 
of power; and had indulged fome to his own appetite 
and paffion, as in the cafes of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Lord Mount-Norris; the firft of which was 
Jut is ‘pro imperio ; but the latter, if it had not concerned 
a perfon notorioufly unbeloved, and fo the more un¬ 
pitied, would have been thought the moft extravagant 
piece of fovereignty, that in a time of peace had 
been ever executed by any fubjeCL When and why 
he was called out of Ireland to affift in council here, 
I have touched before. He was a man of too high 
and fevere a deportment, and too great a contemner 
of ceremony, to have many friends at Court, and 
therefore could not but have enemies enough: he had 
two that profeffed it, the Earl of Holland, and Sir 
Henry Vane : the firft could never forget or forgive a 
lharp fudden faying of liis, (for I cannot call it coun- 
fel or advice), when there had been fome difference a 
few years before between his Lordfhip and the Lord 
Wefton, in the managing whereof the Earl of Hol¬ 
land was confined to his houfe, “ That the King 
“ fhould do well to cut off his head which had 
been aggravated (if fuch an injury were capable of 
' aggravation) 
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aggravation) by a fucceffion of difcountenances mu¬ 
tually performed between them to that time. Sir Henry 
Vane had not far to look back to the time that the 
Earl had with great earneftnefs oppofed his being 
made Secretary, and prevailed for above a month’s de¬ 
lay; which, though it was done with great reafon and 
juftice by the Earl, on the behalf of an old fellow- 
fervant, and his very good friend Sir John Coke, (who 
was to be, and afterwards was, removed to let him in), 
yet the juftice to the one leffened not the fenfe of un- 
.kindnets to the other ; after which, or about the fame 
time, (which it may be made the other to be the more 
virulently remembered) being to be made Earl of 
Strafford, he would needs in that patent have a new 
creation of a Barony, and was made Baron of Raby, a 
houfe belonging to Sir Henry Vane, and an honour 
he made account fhoulcl belong to himfelf; which was 
an a< 5 t of the moft unneceffary provocation (though 
he contemned the man with marvellous fcorn) that I 
have known, and I believe was the chief occafion of 
the lofs of his head. To thefe a third adverfary (like 
to be more pernicious than the other two) was added, 
the Earl of Effex, naturally enough difinclined to his 
perfon, his power, and his parts, upon fome rough 
carriage of the Earl of Strafford's towards the late Earl 
of Saint Alban’s, to whom he had a friendfhip, and 
therefore openly profeffed to be revenged. Laftly, 
he had an enemy more terrible than all the other, 
and like to be more fatal, the whole Scottifh nation, 
provoked by the declaration he had procured of Ire¬ 
land, and fome high carriage and expreflions of his 
• againft them in that kingdom. So that he had reafon 
to expedf as hard meafure from fuch popular councils 
as he faw were like to be irl requeft, as all thofe difad- 
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vantages could create towards him. And yet no 
doubt his confidence was fo great in himfclf, and in 
the form of juftice, (which he could not fufpedt would 
be fo totally confounded), that he never apprehended 
a greater cenfure than a fequeftration from all public 
employments, in which it is probable he had abun¬ 
dant fatiety : and this confidence could not have pro¬ 
ceeded (confidering the full knowledge he had of his 
judges) but from a proportionable ftock of, and fatif- 
fadtion in, his own innocence. 

The Lora The Lord Cottington, though he was a very wife 
' man, yet having fpent the greateft part of his life in 
Spain,and fo having been always fubjedt to the unpopu¬ 
lar imputation of being of the Spanifh fadtion, indeed 
was better fkilled to make his Matter great abroad, 
than gracious at home ; and being Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from the time of the diflolution. of the 
Parliament in the fourth year, had his hand in many 
hard fhifts for money ; and had the difad vantage of 
being fufpeetted at lcaft a favourer of the papifts, 
(though that religion thought itfelf nothing behold¬ 
ing to him), by which he was in great umbrage with 
the people : and then though he were much lefs hated 
than either of the other two, and the lefs, becaufe 
there was nothing of kindnefs between the Archbi- 
fhop and him ; and indeed very few particulars of mo¬ 
ment could be proved againfl: him: yet there were 
two objections againfl: him, which rendered him as 
odious as any to the great reformers ; the one, that he 
was not to be reconciled to or made ufe of in any of 
their defigns ; the other, that he had two good of¬ 
fices, without the having of which their reformation 
could not be perfedt: for befides being Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he was likdwife Matter of the Wards, 

and 
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and had railed the revenue of that Court to the King 
to be much greater than it had ever been before his 
adminiftration ; by which huibandry, all the rich fa¬ 
milies of England, of Noblemen and Gentlemen, were 
exceedingly incenfed, and even indevoted to the 
Crown, looking upon what the law had intended for 
their prefervation, to be now applied to their deftruc- 
tion ; and therefore refolved to take the firft opportu¬ 
nity to ravifli that jewel out of the royal diadem, 
though it were fattened there by the known law, upon 
•as unqueftionable a right, as the fubjedt enjoyed any 
thing that was moft his own. 

The Marquis of Hamilton, if he had been then The War- 
weighed in the feales of the people’s hatred, was atn'wton. 
that time thought to be in greater danger than any 
one of the other ; for he had more enemies, and fewer 
friends* in Court or Country, than any of the other. 

His interett in the King’s affedfion was at leaf: equal, 
and thought to be fuperior to any man’s ; and he 
had received as invidious inftances, and marks of 
thofe affedtions. He had more outfaced the law in 
bold projedts and preffures upon the people, than any 
other man durft have prefumed to do, as efpecially in 
the projedts of wine and iron ; about the laft of which, 
and the moft grofs, he had a fharp conteft with the 
Lord Coventry, (who was a good wreftler too), and at 
laft compelled him to let it pafs the feal : the entire 
profit of which always reverted to himfelf, and to 
fuclv as were his penfioners. He had been the folc 
manager of the bufinefs of Scotland till the pacifica¬ 
tion ; the readied: man, though then ablent, to advife 
•that pacification, and the moft vifible author of the 
breach of it. Laftly, the difeoveries between the Lord 
Mackey and David Ramifty, by which the Marquis 

* was 
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was accufed of defigning to make himfelf King of 
Scotland, were frefh in many men’s memories, and the 
late paffages in that kingdom had revived it in others; 
fo that he might reafonably have expedted as ill apre- 
fage for himfelf from thofe fortune-tellers, as the moft 
melancholic of the other: but as he had been always 
moft careful and folicitous for himfelf, fo he was moft 
likely to be apprehenftve on his own behalf, and to 
provide accordingly. 

And here I cannot omit a ftory, which I received 
from a very good hand, by which his great fubtilty 
artd induftry for himfelf may appear, and was indeed 
as great a piece of art (if it were art) as I believe will 
be found amongft the modern politicians. After the 
calling the Council of the Peers at York was refolved 
upon, and a little before the time of their appearance, 
the Marquis came to the King, and with fome cloudi- 
nefs (which was not unnatural) and trouble in his 
countenance, he defired his Majefty to give him leave 
to travel : the King furprifed was equally troubled at 
it, and demanded his reafon : he told him, ‘ c He well 
“ forefaw a ftorm, in which his fhipwreck was moft 
Cl probable amongft others; and that he, never hav- 
“ ing any thing before his eyes but his Majefty’s fer- 
“ vice, or in his vows, but an entire Ample obedience 
“ to his commands, might happily, by his own unlkil- 
“ fulnefs in what was fit by any other rule, be more 
“ obnoxious than other men ; and therefore, that, 
“ with his Majefty’s leave, he would withdraw him- 
“ felf from the hazard at leaft of that tempeft.” The 
King, moft gracioufly inclined to him, bid him “ be 
<£ moft confident, that though he might (which he • 
u was refolved to do) gratify his people with any rea- 
“ fonable indulgence, he would never fail his good 

“ fer- 
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“ fervants in that protection which they had equal 
u reafon to expeCt from him.” The Marquis with 
fome quicknefs replied, “ that the knowledge of that 
“ gracious difpofition in his Majefty was the princi- 
“ pal caufe that he befought leave to be abfent; and 
“ that othejwife he would not fo far defert his own 
“ innocence, which he was fure could be only fullied 
“ and difcredited with infirmities and indifcretions, 
u ,not tainted or defaced with delign and malice. 
“ But (faid he) I know your Majefty’s goodnefs will 
“ interpofe for me to your own prejudice : and 1 will 
“ rather run any fortune, from whence I may again 
“ return to ferve you, than be (as I forefee I fhould be) 
“ fo immediate a caufe of damage and mifchief to fo 
“ royal a Mafter.” He told him, “ that he knew 
“ there were no lefs fatal arrows aimed at the Arch- 
fe bifhop of Canterbury and the Earl of Strafford than 
“ at himfelf; and that he had advertifed the firft, and 
“ advifed the laft, to take the fame courfe of with- 
“ drawing whereby he meant to fecure himfelf: but 
“ (he faid) the Earl was too great-hearted to fear, and 
“ he doubted the other was too bold to fly.” 

The King was much difturbed with the probability 
and reafon of what was faid ; which the other as foon 
obferving, “ There is (faid he) one way by which I 
“ might fecure myfelf #ithout leaving the kingdom, 
“ and by which your Majefty, as thefe times are like 
“ to go, might receive fome advantage : but it is fo 
tf contrary to my nature, and will be fo fcandalous to 
“ my honour in the opinion of men, that, for my own 
“ part, I had rather run my fortune.” His Majefty, 
glad that fuch an .expedient might be found (as being 
unwilling to hazard his fafety againft fo much reafon 
as had been fpoken, by compelling him to ftay; and 

as 
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as unwilling, by fuffering him to go, to confefs an ap- 
prehenfion that he might be impofed upon) impa¬ 
tiently afked, “ What that way was ?” The Marquis 
replied, “ That he might endear himfelf to the other 
“ party by promifing his fervice to them, and feem- 
“ ing to concur with them in opinions and defigns ; 
“ the which he had reafon to believe the principal 
“ perfons would not be averfe to, in hope that his 
“ fuppofed intereft in his Majefty’s opinion might tje 
“ looked upon as of moment to them for their parti- 
“ cular recommendations. But, he faid, this he knew 
“ would be looked upon with fo much jealoufy by 
cc other men, and fhortly with that reproach, that he 
“ might by degrees be leflened even in his Majefty’s 
“ own truft; and therefore it was a province he had 
“ no mind to undertake and fo renewed his fuit 
again very earneftly for leave to travel. 

The King, for the reafons aforefaid, much delighted 
with this expedient, and believing likewife, that in 
truth he might by this means frequently receive in¬ 
formations of great ufe, and having a lingular efteem 
of the fidelity and affedtion of the Marquis, told him 
pofitively, “ That he fhould not leave him ; that he 
“ was not only contented, but commanded him to in- 
“ gratiate himfelf by any means with the other peo- 
“ pie and allured him “ #at it Ihould not be in 
“ any body’s power to infufe the leaft jealoufy of him 
“ into his royal breaft.” The which refolution his 
Majefty obferved fo conftantly, that the other en¬ 
joyed the liberty of doing whatfoever he found necef- 
i’ary for his own behoof; and with wonderful craft 
and low condefcenlions to the ends, and the appetites 
of very inferior people, and by feafonable inlinua- 
tions to feveral leading perfons (of how different in¬ 
clinations 
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clinations foever) of fuch particulars as were grateful 
to them, and feemed to advance their diftindl and 
even contrary interefts and pretences, he grew to have 
no lefs credit in the Parliament, than with the Scot- 
tifh Commiffioners; and was with great vigilance, ■ 
induftry, anti dexterity, preferved from any public 
reproach in thoi'e charges which ferved to ruin other 
men, and which with more reafon and jultice might 
have been applied to him than any other; and yet 
for a long time he did not incur the jealouly of tiie 
King ; to whom lie likewife gave many advertife- 
ments, which, if there had been perfons enough who 
would have concurred in prevention, might have 
proved of great ufe. 

In this date and condition were things and perfons The King 
when the Lords came to York to the great Council in?hcgrnat° 
September; and the firft day of their meeting (thaty"'i”j, l 1 l s at 
the counfel might not feem to arife from them who rdoimions 

° .to call a 

were refolved to give it, and that the Queen might Parliament, 
receive the honour of it; who, the King faid, had by 
a letter advifed him to it; as his Majefty exceedingly 
defired to endear her to the people) the King declared 
to them, “ that lie was refolved to call a Parliament 
“ to aflemble at Weftminfter the third day of No- 
“ vember following ; which was as foon as was pof- 
“ fible.” So the firft work was done to their hands, 
and they had now nothing to do but to difpofe mat¬ 
ters in order againft that time, which could not well 
be done without a more overt converfation with the 
Scots. For though there was an intercourfe made, 
yet it paired for the moft part through hands whom 
the chief had no rrfind to truft : as the Lord Savile ; 
whom his bitter hatred to ihe Earl of Strafford, and 
as paffionate hope of the Prefidentfhip-of the North, 
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which the Earl had, made applicable to any end ; but 
otherwife a perfon of fo ill a fame, that many deli red 
not to mingle in counfels with him. For, befides his 
ho reputation, they begun now to know that he had 
•long held correfpondence with the Scots before their 
coming in, and invited them to enter the kingdom 
with an army ; in order to which, and to raife his own 
credit, he had counterfeited the hands of fome other 
Lords, and put their names to fome undertakings of 
joining with the Scots ; and therefore they were re- 
folved to take that negociation out of his hands, (with¬ 
out drawing any prejudice upon him for his prefump- 
tion), which they had quickly an opportunity to do. 
The scots For the firft day of the Lords meeting, a petition is 
King?uponprefented to his Majefty full of dutiful and humble 
•ppointed expreffions from the Scots, who well knew their time, 
at Rippon. anc i always (how rough and undutiful foever their 
actions tv ere) given the King as good and as fubmif- 
five words as can be imagined. This petition, full of 
as much fubmiffion as a vidory itfelf could produce, 
(as was urged by fome Lords), could not but beget a 
treaty, and a treaty was refolved on fpeedily to be at 
Rippon, a place in the King's quarters: but then, 
fpecial care was taken, by caution given to his Majef¬ 
ty, that no fuch ungracious perfons might be intrufted 
by him in this treaty as might beget jealoufies in the 
Scots, and fo render it fruitlefs : and therefore the 
Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Pembroke, Salisbury, Ef- 
fex, Holland, Briftol, and Berkfhire, the Lords Man- 
devile, Wharton, Dunfmore, Brook, Savile, Paulet, 
Howard of Efcrick (the Lord Say being lick, and fo 
not prefent at York) were chofeil by the King ; all 
popular men, and not one of them of much intereft in 
the Court, but only the Earl of Holland, who was 

known 
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known to be fit for any counfel that fhould be taken 
againft the Earl of Strafford, who had among them 
fcarce a friend or perfon civilly inclined towards him. 

When thefe Commiffioners from the King arrived The com- 
at Rippon, there came others from the Scots army oCe^nd 
a quality much inferior, there being not above two tranfdtt ‘ 
noblemen, whereof the Lord Lowden was the chief, 
two or three gentlemen and citizens, and Alexander 
Henderfon their metropolitan, and two or three other 
clergymen. The Scots applied themfelves moft par¬ 
ticularly to the Earls of Bedford, EfTex, Holland, and 
the Lord Mandevile, though in public they feemed 
equally to carefs them all; and befides the duty they 
profeffed to the King in the moft fubmifs expreflions 
of reverence that could be ufed, they made great and 
voluminous expreflions “ of their affecftion to the 
“ kingdom and people of England; and remembered 
“ the infinite obligations they had from time to time 
“ received from this nation ; efpecially the affiftance 
“ they had from it in their reformation of religion, 

“ and their attaining the light of the Gofpel; and 
“ therefore as it could never fall into their hearts to 
“ be ungrateful to it, fo they hoped that the good 
“ people of England would not entertain any ill opi- 
‘ e nion of their coming into this kingdom at this time 
“ in a hoftile manner, as if they had the leaft pur- 
“ pofe of doing wrong to any particular perfon, much 
“ lefs to alter any thing in the government of the 
“ kingdom ; protefting, that they had the fame ten- 
te dernefs of their laws and liberties, and privileges, as 
“ of their own ; and that they did hope, as the op- 
<c preffions upon their native country, both in their 
“ civil and fpiritual rights, had obliged them to this 
“ manner of addrefs to the King, to whom all accefs 
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,c had been denied them by the power of their ene- 
“ mies ; fo, that this very manner of their coming in 
“ might be for the good of this kingdom, and the be- 
11 nefit of the fubjedts thereof, in the giving them 
“ opportunities to vindicate their own liberties and 
“ laws; which, though not yet fo much invaded as 
“ thofe of Scotland had been, were enough infringed 
“ by thofe very men who had brought fo great mifery 
“and confufion upon that kingdom; and who in- 
“ tended, when they had finifhed their work there, 
“ and in Ireland, to eftablifh the fame flavery in Eng- 
“ land as they had brought upon the other two king- 
“ doms. All which would be prevented by the re- 
“ moval of three or four perfons from about the 
“ King ; whofe own gracious difpolition and inclina- 
“ tion would bountifully provide for the happinefs of 
t£ all his dominions, if thofe ill men had no influence 
“ upon his counfels.” 

There was not a man of all the Englifli Commif- 
lioners to whom this kind of difeourfe v.'as not grate¬ 
ful enough, and who did not promife to himfelf fome 
convenience that the alterations which were like to 
happen might produce. And with thofe Lords with 
whom they defired to enter into a greater confidence, 
they conferred more openly and particularly, of the 
three perfons towards whom their greateft prejudice 
was, the Archbifhop, the Earl of Strafford, and the 
Marquis of Hamilton, (for in their whole difeourfes 
they feemed equally at leaft incenfcd againft him, as 
againft either of the other two), whom they refolved 
fhould be removed from the King. They fpake in 
confidence “ of the excels of the Queen’s power, 
“ which in refpedt of her rehgion, and of the perfons 
“ who had.moft interefi: in her, ought not to prevail 

“ fo 
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iC fo much upon the King as it did in all affairs. That 
“ the King could never be happy, nor his kingdom 
“ flourifh, till he had fuch perfons about him in all 
“ places of truft, as were of honour and experience in 
et affairs, and of good fortunes and interefts in the af- 
“ fedfions of the people ;’who would always inform his 
“ Majefty that his own greatnefs and happinefs con- 
“ lifted in the execution of juftice, and the happinefs 
“ of his fubjedfs; and who are known to be zealous 
“ for the prefervation and advancement of the Pro- 
“ teftant religion, which every honeft man thought 
“ at prefent to be in great danger, by the exorbitant 
“ power of the Archbilhop of Canterbury, and fome 
“ other Bifliops who were governed by him.” It was 
no hard matter to infinuate into the perfons with 
whom they held this difeourfe, that they were the 
very men who they wilhed fhould be in raoft credit 
about the King ; and they concluded that their af¬ 
fections were fo great to this kingdom, and they fo 
defired that all grievances might be redreffed here, 
that though they fhould receive prefent fatisfadlion in 
all that concerned themfelves, they would not yet re¬ 
turn, till provilion might likewife be made for the juft 
intereft of England, and the reformation of what was 
amifs there in reference to Church and State. 

This appeared fo hopeful a model to moft of the 
King’s Commiffioners, (who having no method pre- 
feribed to them to treat in, were indeed fent only to 
hear what the Scots would propofe, the King himfelf 
then intending to determine what fhould be granted 
to them), they never confidered the truth of any of 
their allegations, nor delired to be informed of the 
ground of their proceedings; but patiently hearkened 
;o all they faid in public, of which they intended to 

r 3 give 
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give an account to the King; and willingly heard all 
they faid in private, and made fuch ufe of it as they 
thought moft conduced to their own ends. The Scot- 
tifh Commiffioners propofed, “ that, for the avoiding 
“ the effufion of Chriftian blood, there might be fome 
<£ way found to prevent all a6ts of hoftility on either 
“ fide ; which could not poffibly be done, except 
“ fome order was given for the payment of their 
“ army, which was yet reftrained to clofe and narrow 
tc quarters.” And the truth is, they were in daily fear 
that thofe quarters would have been beaten up, and fo 
the ill courage of their men too eafily difcovered, who 
were more taught to fing pfalms, and to pray, than to 
ufe their arms ; their hopes of prevailing being, from 
the beginning, founded upon an affurance that they 
fhould not be put to fight. 

. There had been in that infamous rout at Newburn 
two or three officers of quality taken prifoners, who 
endeavouring to charge the enemy with the courage 
they ought to do, being deferted by their troops 
could not avoid falling into the Scots hands ; two of 
which were Wilmot, who was Commiffiary-General of 
the Horfe, and O’Neal, who was Major of a re¬ 
giment ; both officers of name and reputation, and of 
good efteem in the Court with all thofe who were in- 
cenfed againft the Earl of Strafford, towards whom 
they were both very indevoted. Thefe gentlemen 
were well known to feveral of the principal com¬ 
manders in the Scots army, (who had ferved together 
with them in Holland under the Prince of Orange), 
and were treated with great civility in their camp; and 
when the Commiffioners came to Rippon, they brought 
them with them, and prefented them to the King by his 
Commiffioners, to whom they were very acceptable ; 

and 
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and did thofe who delivered them more fervice by 
the reports they made of them in the army when they 
returned to their charges, and in the Court, than they 
could have done by remaining prifoners with them; 
and contributed very much to the irreconciling the 
army to the Earl of Strafford, who was to command 
it. 

After few days the Commiffioners returned to the 
King at York, and gave him an account of what had 
palled, and of the extraordinary affedtion of the Scots 
to his Majefty’s fervice; and Wilmot and O’Neal mag¬ 
nified the good difcipline and order obferved in the 
army, and made their numbers to be believed much 
fuperior to what in truth they were. 

Three of the Commiffioners, and no more, were ofTheCoun- 
the King’s Council, the Earls of Pembroke, Salifbury, bouTth*' 
and Holland, who were all infpired by the Scots, and 
liked well all that they pretended to defire. Befides 
thofe, the King had nobody to confult with but the 
Lord Keeper Finch, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Strafford, and Sir 
Harry Vane, principal Secretary of State. The firft 
of which, the Lord Keeper, was obnoxious to fo many 
reproaches, that, though his affedtion and fidelity was 
very entire to the King, all his care was to provoke no 
more enemies, and to ingratiate himfelf to as many of 
thofe as he perceived were like to be able to protedt 
him, which he knew the King would not be able to 
do; and towards this he laboured with all induftry 
and dexterity. The Duke of Richmond was young, 
and ufed to difeourfe with his Majefty in his bed¬ 
chamber rather than at the Council-Board, and a man 
of honour and fidelity in all places ; and in no degree 
of confidence with his countrymen, becaufe he would 
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not admit lnmfelf into any of their intrigues. The 
Marquis had leave to be wary, and would give his 
enemies no new advantages. 

Nor indeed was there any man's advice of much 
credit with the King, but that of the Earl of Strafford; 
who had no reafon to declare his opinion upon fo nice 
a fubjedt in the prefence of the Earl of Holland and 
Sir Harry Vane ; and thought there was only one way 
to be purfued, (which was not to be communicated at 
the Council), and that was to drive the Scots out of 
the kingdom by the army : and without confidering 
what was done at the treaty, (which had not yet agreed 
upon any ceffation), he fent a good party of horfc, 
commanded by Major Smith, to fall upon a Scottifh 
quarter in the billioptic of Durham, who defeated two 
or three of their troops, and took all their officers 
prifoners, and made it manifeft enough that the king¬ 
dom might be rid of the reft, if it were vigoroufly 
purfued; which the Earl of Strafford heartily in¬ 
tended. But Lefty, the Scottifh General, complained 
“ that he himfelf had forborne to make any fuch at- 
“ tempt out of refpedf to the treatyand the Eng- 
lifh Commiffioners thought themfelves negledted and 
affronted by it. And when it was found that the 
officer who conducted that enterprize was a Roman- 
Catholic, it made more noife ; and they prevailed with 
the King to reftrain his General from giving out any 
more fuch orders. 

The King begun fo far to diflike the temper of the 
Commiffioners, that he thought the Parliament would 
be more jealous of his honour, and more fenfible of 
the indignities he buffered by the Scots, than the 
Commiffioners appeared to be ; and therefore, he fent 
them back to Rippon again* to renew the treaty, and 

to 
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to conclude a ceffation of arms upon as good terms as 
they could ; fo that the Scots army might not ad¬ 
vance into Yorkshire, nor enlarge their quarters any 
way beyond what they were already poffeffed of: and 
this conceffion being agreed to, they fhould not enter 
upon any other particulars, but adjourn the treaty to 
London ; which was the only thing the Scots defired, 
and without this they could never have brought their 
defigns to pafs. When the other Lords returned to 
Rippon, the Earl of Pembroke (as a man of a great 
fortune, and at that time very popular) was fent with 
two or three other Lords to London, with a letter 
from the King, and a fubfcription from the Lords 
Commiffioners of the treaty (which was then more 
powerful) to borrow two hundred thoufand pounds 
from the city, for the payment of both armies whilft 
the ceffation and treaty fhould continue ; “ which 
“ they hoped would quickly be at an end, and the 
“ Scots return into their own country.” The city was 
ealily perfuaded to furnifh the money, to be repaid 
out of the firft that fhould be raifed by the Parlia¬ 
ment ; which was very fhortly to meet. 

The Commiffioners at Rippon quickly agreed uponA edition 
the ceffation ; and were not unwilling to have allowed agrecd on ‘ 
fifty thoufand pounds a month for the fupport of the 
Scots army, when they did affign but thirty thoufand 
pounds a month for the payment of the King’s ; and 
to have taken the Scottifh Commiffioners words for 
their mufters, which made their numbers fo much 
fuperior to the other : but that fum of fifty thoufand 
pounds a month was afterwards reduced to about five 
and twenty thoufand ; and the whole amounting to 
above fifty thoufand pounds a month, was a fum too 
great for the kingdom to* pay long, as was then gene- 
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rally believed. It was pretended that two months 
would put an end to the treaty ; fo that the two hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds, which the city had fupplied, 
would difcharge all the difbanding : and in this hope 
The treaty the King confirmed the ceffation, and fent a fafe con- 
to London, duft for fuch Commiffioners as the Scots fhould 
Kili'g’re-^think fit to fend to London for the carrying on the 
tums. treaty. 

All which being done, the King and the Lords left 
York, that they might be at London before the be¬ 
ginning of the Parliament; the Earl of Strafford flay¬ 
ing drill in the north to put the army into as good a 
pofture as he could, and to fupprefs the mutinous fpirit 
it was inclined to ; and, if it were poflible, to difpofe 
that great county (of which he had the entire com¬ 
mand) to a better temper towards the King’s fervice, 
and to a greater indignation towards the Scots; of whom 
they did not ufe to have too charitable an opinion. 
But in both thefe applications he underwent great 
mortifications ; the officers of the army every day 
afking his leave to repair to London, being chofen to 
ferve in Parliament ; and when he denied to give them 
pafles, they went away without them : and the Gen¬ 
tlemen of the country who had mod: depended upon 
him, and been obliged by him, withdrawing their ap¬ 
plication and attendance, and entering into combina¬ 
tion with his greateft enemies againft him. 

It is not to be denied, the King was in very great 
ftraits, and had it not in his power abfolutely to 
choofe which way he would go; and well forefaw, 
that a Parliament in that conjun&ure of affairs would 
not apply natural and proper remedies to the difeafe ; 
for though it was not imaginable it would run the 
Courfes it afterwards did, yet it was vifible enough he 

muff 
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muft refign very much to their affections and appe¬ 
tite, iwhich were not like to be contained within any 
modeft bounds), and therefore no queftion his Majef- 
ty did not think of calling a Parliament at firft, but 
was wrought to it by degrees : yet the great Council 
could not but produce the other; where the unfkil- 
fulrefs and paffion of fome for want of difeerning 
confequcnces, and a general fharpnefs and animofity 
agamlt perfons, did more mifehief than the power or 
malice of thofe who had formed a defign of confu- 
fion ; for without doubt that fire at that time (which 
did fhortly after burn the whole kingdom) might 
have been covered under a bufhel. So as in truth 
there was no counfel fo neceffary then, as for the King 
to have continued in his army, and to have drawn 
none thither but fuch as were more afraid of difho- 
nour .than danger; and to have trailed the juftice and 
power of tiie law with fuppreffing of tumults, and 
quieting diforders in his rear. 

It is ftrange, and had fomewhat of a judgment from 
heaven in it, that all the induftry and learning of the 
late years had been bellowed in finding out and evinc¬ 
ing, that in cafe of neceffity any extraordinary way 
for fupply was lawful ; and upon that ground had 
proceeded when there was no neceffity; and now, 
when the neceffity was apparent, money mull be le¬ 
vied in the ordinary courfe of Parliament, which was 
then more extraordinary than the other had been ; as 
York muff be defended from an enemy within twen¬ 
ty-five miles of it, by money to be given at London 
fix weeks after, and to be gathered within fix months. 
It had been only the feafon and evidence of neceffity 
that had been queftioned; and the view of it in a per- 
fpeClive of flate ait a diftance that no eyes could 

reach. 
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reach, denied to be ground enough for an impofition : 
as no man could pull down his neighbour’s houfe be- 
caufe it flood next furze, or thatch, or fome combuf- 
tible matter which might take fire ; though he might 
do it when that combufiible matter was really a-fire. 
But it was never denied that flagrante hello , when an 
enemy had actually invaded the kingdom, and fo the 
ncceflity both fecn and felt, all men’s goods are the 
goods of the public, to be applied to the public fafe- 
ty, and as carefully to be repaired by the public 
flock. And it is very probable, (fince the fadlions 
within, and the correfpondence abroad was fo appa¬ 
rent, that a Parliament then called would do the bu- 
finefs of the Scots, and of thofe who invited them hi¬ 
ther), that if the King had pofitively declared, that he 
would have no Parliament as long as that army flayed 
in England, but as foon as they were retired into.their 
own country he would fummon one, and refer all mat¬ 
ters to their advice, and even be advifed by them in 
the dompofing the diflradlions of Scotland: I fay, it 
is probable, that they would either willingly have left 
the kingdom, or fpeedily have been compelled; there 
being at that time an army in Ireland (as was laid be¬ 
fore) ready to have vifited Scotland. 

Neither would the indifpofition of the King’s army 
(which was begot only by thofe infufions, that there 
mufl of neceffity be a Parliament, which would pre¬ 
vent farther fighting) have lafled, when they found 
thofe authors confuted ; for the army was conflituted 
of good officers, which were more capable of being 
deceived by their friends, than impofed upon by their 
enemies; and they had their foldiers in good devo¬ 
tion, and the bufinefs of Newburn would rather have 
fpurred them on than reftrained them. And it had 

been 
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been much the belt courfe that could have been, 
taken, if, after the fright at Newburn, the King, as 
well as the Earl of Strafford, had made hafte to Dur¬ 
ham, and kept that poft, without flaying at York; 
and after fome exemplary juftice and dilgrace upon 
the chief officers who w r ere faulty, till the army had 
recovered their fpirits, (which in a very fhort time it 
did with ffiame and indignation enough), had marched 
dirc&ly againft the Scots; by which they would have 
fpeedily difpoffeffed them of their new conqueft, and 
forced them to have run diftrabted into their owm 
country ; as may be reafonably concluded from their 
behaviour whenever they were affaulted afterwards by 
the Englifh. 

And it is as ftrange, that the experience of the laffc 
fummer, when the attendance of fo great a number of 
the Nobility (who had no mind to the war, and as lit- 
tie devotion to the Court) was the true ground and 
caufe of that ridiculous pacification, did not prevail 
with the King never to convene the fame company to 
him again; which could do him very little good, if 
they had defired it; and could not but do him more 
harm than even the worft of them at that time in¬ 
tended to do : for it might very eaffiy have been 
forefeen, that the calling fo many difeontented, or 
difobliged, or difaffebled men together, with a liberty 
to confult and advife, very few whereof had that in¬ 
clination and reverence for the perfon of the King 
they ought to have had, though fcarce any of them 
had at that time that mifehief in their hearts which 
they afterwards difeovered againft him, or indeed had 
the leaft purpofe to rebel: I fay, the calling fuch men 
together could not but make men much tvorfe than 
they came, and put worfe thoughts into their heads 

than 
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than they brought with them, when the mifcarriage 
as well as the misfortune of the Court would be the 
common argument and difcourfe ; and when they 
would quickly difcern, that it was like to be in every 
one of their powers to contribute to the deftruftion, 
at lead: to the difgrace, of men they had no kindnefs 
for, and moft of them great animofity againft. 

But the King was without the prefence and attend¬ 
ance of any man in whofe judgment and wifdom he 
had a full confidence ; for the Earl of Strafford was 
at the army ; and they who firft propofed the calling 
the Peers knew well enough that the King knew Par¬ 
liaments too well to be inclined to call one, if they 
fhould propofe it; and therefore they propoled an¬ 
other expedient, which he knew not; and l'o was fur- 
prifed with the advice, (which he thought could do 
no harm,) and gave direction for the illuing out of 
the writs, before he enough confidered whether it 
might not in truth produce fome mifchief he had nol* 
well thought of; as he quickly found. Nor did the 
Scots themfelves refolve to give him more difquiet in 
the enfuing Parliament, than the major part of his 
great Council, that he brought together, refolved to 
concur with them in: and with that difpolition, which 
they could never have contra&ed if they had re¬ 
mained by themfelves, they all haftened to the place 
where they might do the mifchief they intended. 

The next error to this was, that at the meeting of 
the great Council at York, and before any confent to 
the treaty at Rippon, there was not a flate made, and 
information given of the whole proceedings in Scot¬ 
land, and thereupon fome debate and judgment by 
the whole Council before the fixteen departed, for 
their information and inftrudlion : and this had been 
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ftrangely omitted before at the pacification, infomuch 
as many who had been employed in that firft at the 
Berkes, and in the laft at Rippon, confeffed that none 
of them (and they were of the prime quality) then 
did, or ever after, know any thing of the laws and 
cuftoms of that kingdom (by which they might have 
judged whether the King had exceeded his juft power, 
or any thing of the matter of fact in the feveral trans¬ 
actions) but what they had received at thofe meetings 
from the perfons who were naturally to make their 
own defence, and fo by accufing others to make their 
own cafe the more plaufible ; in which it could not be 
expected they would mention any thing to their own 
di fad vantage. 

By them they were told cc of a Liturgy impofed 
tc upon them by their Bifhops, contrary to or with- 
“ out act of Parliament, with ftrange circumftances 
“ of feverity and rigour : of fome claufes in that Li- 
“ turgy, different from that of the Church of Eng- 
“ landwith pretty fmart comments of advice, and 
animadverfions upon thofe alterations: “ of a Book 
“ of Canons, in which an extraordinary and extrava- 

gant power was afferted to the Bifhops : of a Pligh 
tc Commiffion Court, which exceeded all limits, and 
“ cenfured all degrees of men: of the infolent fpeeches 
“ of this Bifhop to that Nobleman, and of the ill life 
“ of another : of their ow-n great humility and duty 
“ to their facred Sovereign, without whofe favour and 
“ protection they would not live and, laftly, ( f of 
“ their feveral raoft fubmifs addreffes, by petition and 
“ ail other ways, to his Majefty; being defirous, when 
“ their grievances w r ere but heard, to lay themfelves 
■ c and their complaints a.t his royal feet, and to be 
(( moft entirely difpofed hy him in fuclq manner, as 
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“ to his wifdom alone fhould be thought fit: but 
<c that, by the power and interpofition of their adver- 
“ farics, all their fupplicationl had been rejected, and 
“ they never yet admitted to be heard.” 

With thefe and the like artifices the good Lords 
were fo wrought upon and tranfported, that they ea- 
fily confented to whatfoever was propofed ; nor was 
there any propofition made' and infified on by them 
at the firft or fecond treaty, which was not for the 
matter fully confented to : whereas, if their Lordfhips 
had been fully advertiled of the whole truth, (though 
there had been fome inadvertencies and incogitancy 
in the circumftances of the tran faction), his Majefty 
had full power, by the laws of Scotland then in force, 
to make that reformation he intended. All their pe¬ 
titions and addreffes had found moft gracious accept¬ 
ance, and received moft gracious anl'wers. But, on 
the contrary, they had invaded all the rights of the 
Crown, altered the government, affronted the magi- 
fixates and minifters of juftice, and his Majefty’s own 
regal authftrity, with unheard-of infolences and con¬ 
tempts ; rejected all his offers of grace and pardon, 
.and, without caufe or provocation, denounced war 
againft him ; befieged and taken the caftle of Edin¬ 
burgh, and other places which held for his Majefty. 
I fay, if this had been made as evident to them as 
furely it might have been made, it is not poffibie but 
thofe noble perfons would have preferved themfelves 
from being deluded by them ; at leaft many of the 
inconveniences which after enfued would have been 
prevented, if the form and method of their proceed¬ 
ings had been preferibed, or better looked into. 

But it muft be confefled, that in that conjuncture 
fuch neceflipy evidence and information could very 

hardly 
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hardly be given i for though it rtiuft not be doubted 
that there were many particular perfons of honour of 
that nation who abhorred the outrages which were 
Committed, and retained within their own breads very 
loyal wifhes for his Majefty’s profperity ; yet it can¬ 
not be denied that thole perfons, who by the places 
they held (of King’s Advocate, and other offices) 
ought to have made that information of matter of law, 
and matter of fadf, were themfelves the moft adtive 
promoters of the rebellion ; and the defection was fo 
genera], and fo few declared, or were adtive on his 
Majefty’s behalf, that they who were not corrupted in 
their inward fidelity were fo terrified, that they durft 
not appear in any office that might provoke thofe who 
fiolely had the power and the will to deftroy them. 

The laft and moft confounding error was the re- 
'inoving the treaty to London, and upon any terms 
confenting that the Scottiffi Commiflioners fhould. 
refide there before a peace concluded. By which 
means, they had not only opportunity to publiffi all 
their counfels and diredtions in their fermons to the 
people, (who reforted thither in incredible numbers), 
and to give their advice, from time to time, to thofe 
of the Engliffi who knew not fo well yet to compafs 
their own ends, but were ready (when any bufinefs 
was too big and unwieldy to be managed by the few 
who were yet throughly engaged) to interpofe in 
the name of their nation, and, with reference to 
things or perfons, to make fuch demands from and 
on the behalf of the kingdom of Scotland, as under 
no other ftyle would have received any countenance : 
and this brought that univerfal terror with it (as will 
appear to the life in the procefs of this hiftory) 
upon thofe of neareft relation to the King’s fervice, 
vol. i. s as 
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as well aS tliofe at a greater diftance, who clearly 
difcerned and dctefted the villainy and wickednefs of 
thole tran factions, that their warinefs and wifdom 
could not be great enough to preferve them, if they did 
not ftupidly look on without fceming to underlland 
what they could in no degree control or prevent. 

In all conlpiracies there muft be great fecrecy, 
confent, and union ; yet it can hardly be conceived, 
with what entire confidence in each other the nu¬ 
merous and not very rich Nobility of Scotland (for of 
the common people, who are naturally very depen¬ 
dent on the other, there can be no wonder) concurred 
in the carrying on this rebellion : their ftrange con- 
defcenflon and fubmillion to their ignorant and info- 
lent Clergy, who were to have great authority, be- 
caufe they were to inflame all forts of men upon the 
obligations of confcience ; and in order thereunto, 
and to revenge a little indiferetion and ill manners 
of fome of the Bifhops, had liberty to eredt a tribu¬ 
nal the raoft tyrannical over all forts of men, and in 
all the families of the kingdom : fo that the preacher 
reprehended the hufband, governed the wife, chaf- 
tifed the children, and infulted over the fervants, in 
the houfes of the greateft men. They referred the 
management and conduct of the whole affair to a 
committee of a few r , who had never before exercifed 
any office or authority in the public, with that per¬ 
fect refignation and obedience, that nobody pre¬ 
fumed to enquire what was to be done, or to mur¬ 
mur at or cenfure any thing that was done ; and the 
General himfelf, and the martial affairs, were fubjedt 
to this regimen and difeipline as well as the civil : 
yet they who were intruded with this fuperiority, paid 
all the outward refpedt and reverence to the perfon of 
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the General, as if all the power and difpofal had been 
in him alone. 

The few Englifh (for there were yet but very few 
who were cntruftcd from the beginning of the entcr- 
prife, and with all that was then projected) were men 
of referred and dark natures, of great induftry and 
addrefs, and of much reputation for probity and inte¬ 
grity of life, and who trufted none but thofe who 
were contented to be trufted to that degree as they 
were willing to truft them, without being inquifitive 
into more than they were ready to communicate, and 
for the reft depended upon their diferetion and judg¬ 
ment ; and fo prepared and difpofed, by fecond and 
third hands, many to concur and contribute to feve- 
ral preparatory adtions, who would never have con- 
fented to the concluftons which naturally refulted 
from .thofe premifes. 

This united flrength, and humble and a (hive tern- 
per, was not encountered by an equal providence and 
circumfpedlion in the King’s councils, or an equal 
temper and dutiful difpofttion in the Court; nor did 
they, wlfo refolved honeftly and ftoutly to uifeharge 
the offices of good fervants and good fubjedts to the 
utmoft oppofition of all unlawful attempts, communi¬ 
cate their purpofes to men of the fame integrity, that 
fo they might unite their counfels as well in the man¬ 
ner and way, as their refolutions in the end. But 
every one thought it enough to preferve his own in¬ 
nocence, and to leave the reft to thofe who fliould 
have authority to direft. The King was perplexed 
and ’irrefolute, and, according to his natural conftitu- 
tion, (which never difpofed him to jealoufy of any 
man of whom he had once thought well), was full of 
hope, that his condition was not fo bad as it feemed 
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to be. The Queen wifhed much better to the Earl 
of Holland, than to the Archbifhop, or the Earl of 
Strafford, neither of them being in any degree ac¬ 
ceptable to her ; fo that fhe was little concerned for 
the danger that threatened them : but when fhe law 
the King’s honour and dignity invaded in the profe- 
cution, fhe withdrew her favour from the Earl of Hol¬ 
land : but then fhe was perfuaded, by thofe who had 
moft credit with her, to believe, that, by the removal 
of the great minifters, her power and authority would 
be increafed, and that the prevailing party would be 
willing to depend upon her; and that, by gratifying 
the principal perfons of them with fuch preferments 
as they affe&ed, fhe would quickly reconcile all ill 
humours; and fo fhe hearkened to any overtures of 
that kind ; which were always carried on without the 
confent or privity of thofe who were concerned,, who 
in truth more difliked her abfolute power with the 
King, than any other excefs of the Court, and looked 
upon it as the greateft grievance. Every man there 
confidered only what application would be moft like 
to raife his own fortune, or to do thofe harm with 
whom he was angry, and gave himfelf wholly up to 
thofe artifices which might promote either. To pre- 
ferve themfelves from the difpleafure and cenfure of 
the Parliament, and to render themfelves gracious to 
thofe who were like to be powerful in it, was all 
men’s bufinefs and folicitude. And in this very un¬ 
equal and difproportioned condition and temper, was 
the King’s and the Scottifh army, the Court and the 
Country, when the Parliament met. 


the end op the second book. 
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Deut.xH. 30. 

Take heed lo thyfelf\ that thou he not fnared by following them , 
and that thou enquire not after their gods, faying, Horn 
ditbthefe nations ferve their gods P even Jo will 1 do like- 
wife , 

Judg. ii. 3. 

——But they fijall he as thorns in your Jidcs, and their gods 
jhall he a fnare unto you. 


The Parliament met upon the third of November, The Pariu. 
1640, with a fuller appearance than could -b® reafona- November 
bly expected, from the fhort time for elections after t 1 h 6 ‘ 4 ‘ hird ’ 
the ifluing out the writs j infomuch as at the firft 
not many members were abfent. It had a fad and 
a melancholic afpeeft upon the firft entrance, which 
prefaged fome unufual and unnatural events. The 
King himfelf did not ride with his accuftomed equi¬ 
page nor in his ufual majefty to Weftminfter, but 
went privately in his barge to the Parliament Stairs, 
and after to the Church, as if it had been to a return 
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of a prorogued or adjourned Parliament. And there 
was likewiie an untoward, and in truth an unheard of 
accident, which broke many of the King’s nreafures, 
and infinitely difordered his fervice beyond a capacity 
of reparation. From the time the calling a Parlia¬ 
ment was refolvcd upon, the King delrgned Sir Tho¬ 
mas Gardiner, who was Recorder of London, to be 
Speaker in the IToufe of Commons ; a man of gravity 
and quicknefs, that had fomewhat of authority and 
gracefulnefs in his perfon and prefence, and in ail 
relpccds equal to the fcrvice. There was little doubt 
but that he would be chofen to ferve in one of the four 
places for the city of London, which had very rarely 
rejeeded their Recorder upon that occafion ; and left 
that fhould fail, diligence was ufed in one or two 
other places that he might be deeded. The oppofi- 
tion was fo great, and the faedion fo ftrong, to hinder 
liis being deeded in the city, that four others were 
chofen for that fervice, without hardly mentioning his 
name : nor was there lefs induftry ufed to prevent his 
being chofen in other places; clerks were corrupted 
not to make out the writ for one place, and ways were 
found out to hinder the writ from being executed in 
another, time enough for the return before the meet¬ 
ing : fo great a fear there was, that a man of entire af- 
fetdions to the King, and of prudence enough to ma¬ 
nage thofe affeedions, and to regulate the contrary, 
fhould be put into the chair. So that the very morn¬ 
ing the Parliament was to meet, and when the King 
intended to go thither, he was informed, that Sir 
Thomas Gardiner was not returned to ferve as a 
member in the Houfe of Commons, and fo was not 
capable of being chofen to be Speaker j fo that his 
Majefty deferred his going to the Houfe till the 
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afternoon, by which time he was to think of another 
Speaker. 

Upon the perufal of all the returns into the Crown 
Office, there were not found many lawyers of eminent 
name, 'though many of them proved very eminent men 
afterwaffip, or who had ferved long in former Parlia¬ 
ments. r.io experience whereof was to be wiihed ; and 
men of that profeflion had been moll commonly 
thought the moll proper for that fervice, and the put¬ 
ting it out of that channel at that time was thoii ht 
too hazardous; fo that, after all the deliberation the 
fhortneis of that time would admit, Mr. Lent hall, a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, (a lawyer of cc^ppetent prac¬ 
tice, and no ill reputation for his affection to the Go¬ 
vernment both of Church and State), was pit died 
upon by the King, and with very great difficulty 
rather prevailed with than perfuaded to accept the 
charge. And no doubt a worfe could not have been 
deputed of all that profeflion who were then return¬ 
ed ; for he was a man of a very narrow, timorous na¬ 
ture, and of no experience or converfation in the af¬ 
fairs of the kingdom, beyond what the very drudgery 
in his profeflion (in which all his defign was to make 
liimfelf rich) engaged him in. In a word, he was in 
all refpedls very unequal to the work; and not know¬ 
ing how to preferve his own dignity, or to reftrain 
the licence and exorbitance of others, his weaknefs 
contributed as much to the growing mifehiefs, as the 
malice of the principal contrivers. However, after 
the King had that afternoon recommended the dif- 
tradled condition of the kingdom (w'ith too little ma- 
jefty) to the wifdom of the two Iloufes of Parliament, 
to have fuch reformation and remedies applied as they 
ftiould. think fit, propofigg to them, as the bell rule 

s 4 for 
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hali made 
Speaker. 


for their counfcls, “ that all things lhould be reduced 
“ to the practice of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
the Iloufe of Commons no fooner returned to their 
Houfe, than they chofe Mr. Lenthall to be their 
Speaker ; and two days after, with the ufual cere¬ 
monies and circumftances, prefented him to the King, 
who declared his acceptation ; and l'o both Houfes 
were ready for the work. 

There was obferved a marvellous elated counte¬ 
nance in many of the members of Parliament before 
they met together in the Houfe ; the fame men who 
fix months before were obferved to be of very mode-, 
rate tempers^nd to wifh that gentle remedies might 
be applied, without opening the wound too wide, and 
expofing it to the air, and rather to cure what was 
amifs than too ftridtly to make inquifition into the 
caufes and original of the malady, talked now in 
another dialedl both of tilings and perfons ; • and 
faid, “ that they muft now be of another temper 
t£ than they were the laft Parliament; that they muft 
“ not only fweep the Houfe clean below, but muft 
f ‘ pull down all the cobwebs which hung in the 

top and corners, that they might not breed duft, 
(c and fo make a foul Houfe hereafter ; that they 
ft had now an opportunity to make their country 
“ happy, by removing all grievances, and pulling up 
“ the caufes of them by the roots, if all men would 
* e do their duties and ufed much other fharp dif- 
courfe to the fame purpofe ; by which it was dif- 
cerned, that the warmeft and boldeft counfels and 
overtures would find a much better reception than 
thofe of a more temperate allay; which fell out ac¬ 
cordingly : and the very firft day they met toge¬ 
ther, in which they could enter upon bufinefs, Mr. 

Pym, 
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Pym, in a long, formed difcourfe, lamented the mi- £ lr - Py ” 
ferable ftate and condition of the kingdom, aggra- debate of 
rated all the particulars which had been done amifs srievauces ' 
in the Government, as “ done and contrived malici- 
“ oully, and upon deliberation, to change the whole 
“ frame, and to deprive the nation of all the liberty and 
“ property which was their birthright by the laws of 
“ the land, which were now no more conlidcred, but 
“ fubjetfted to the arbitrary power of the Privy-Coun- 
“-cil,* which governed the kingdom according to their 
“ will and pleafure; thefe calamities falling upon us 
“ in the reign of a pious and virtuous King, who 
“ loved his people, and was a great lover of juftice.” 

And thereupon enlarging in fome fpecious commen¬ 
dation of the nature and goodnefs of the King, that 
he might wound him with lefs fufpicion, he faid, 

“We mull enquire from what fountain vhefe waters 
“ of’bitternefs flowed ; what perfons they were who 
“ had fo far infinuated themfelves into his royal af- 
“ fedlions, as to be able to pervert his excellent 
“judgment, to abufe his name, and wickedly ap- 
“ ply his authority to countenance and fupport thei 
“ own corrupt defigns. Though he doubted there 
“ would be many found of this claffis, who had con- 
“ tributed their joint endeavours to bring this mifery 
“ upon the nation ; yet he believed there was one 
“ more fignal in that adminiftration than the reft, be- 
“ ing a man of great parts and contrivance, and of 
“ great induftry to bring what he deftgned to pafs ; 

“ a man, who in the memory of many prefent had 

“ fate in that Houtte an earneft vindicator of the laws, 

* 

“ and a moft zealous affertor and champion for the 
“ liberties of the people ; but that it was long flnce 
“ he turned apoftate fronj thofe goqd affedlions, and, 

“ according 
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“ according to the cuftomand nature ofapoftates, was 
“ become the greateft enemy to the liberties of his 
“ country, and the greateft promoter of tyranny that 
“ any age had produced.” And then he named “ the 
“ Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
“ Lord Prefident of the Council eftablifhed in York, 
tc for the northern parts of the kingdom : who, he 
“ faid, had in both places, and in all other provinces 
“ wherein his fervice had been ufed by the King, 
“ raifed ample monuments of his tyrannical natine- 
“ and that he believed, if they took a ihort furvey of 
“ his actions and behaviour, they would find him 
tc the principal author and promoter of all thofe coun- 
“ fels which had expofed the kingdom to fo much 
“ ruin:” and fo inftanced in fome high and imperious 
aftions done by him in England and in Ireland, fome 
proud and over-confident exprcflions in difeourfe, 
and fome paffionate advices he had given in the moft 
fecrct councils and debates of the affairs of State; ad¬ 
ding fome lighter paffages of his vanity and amours; 
that they who were not inflamed with anger and dc- 
teftation againft him for the former, might have lefs 
efteem and reverence for his prudence and diferetion : 
and fo concluded, £l That they would well confider 
“ how to provide a remedy proportionable to the dif- 
ec eafe, and to prevent the farther mifehiefs they were 
“ to expedft from the continuance of this great man’s 
“ power and credit with the King, and his influence 
“ upon his cotinfels.” 

From the time that the Earl of Strafford was 
named, moft men believed that thtre would be fome 
committee appointed to receive information of all his 
mifearriages, and. that, upon report thereof, they 
would farther confider what.courfe to take in the ex¬ 


amination 
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amination and profecution thereof: but they had al¬ 
ready prepared and digefted their bufmefs to a riper 
period. 

Mr. Pym had no fooner finifhed his difeourfe, than 
Sir John Clotworthy (a gentleman of Ireland, and utter¬ 
ly unknown in England, who was, by the contrivance 
and recommendation of fotne powerful perfons, returned 
to ferve for a borough in Devon Hi ire, that fo he might 
be enabled to aft this part againft the Lord Lieutenant) 
made*a long and confufed relation ££ of his tyranni- 
“ cal carriage in that kingdom ; of the army he had 
te raifed there to invade Scotland; how he had threat- 
* £ ened the Parliament, if they granted not fuch fup- 
ec plies as he required ; of an oath he had framed to 
“ be adminiftered to all the Scottilh nation which in- 
<c habited that kingdom, and his fevere proceedings 
“ againft fome perfons of quality who refufed to take 
“ that oath ; and that he had with great pride and 
“ paflion publicly declared at his leaving that kingdom, 
“ If ever he flrould return to that fword, he tvould 
“ not leave a Scottifh-man to inhabit in Ireland:” with 
a multitude of very exalted expreftions, and fome 
very high aftions in his adminiftration of that go¬ 
vernment, in which the lives as well as the fortunes 
of men had been difpofed of out of the common 
road of juftice : all which made him to be looked 
upon as a man very terrible, and under whofe autho¬ 
rity men would not choole to put themfelves. 

Several other perfons appearing ready to continue 
the difeourfe, and the morning being lpent, fo that, 
according to the obfervation of Parliament hours, the 
time of riling was come, an order was fuddenly made, 
££ that the door Ihould be fhut, and nobody buffered 
££ to go out of the Houfe which had rarely been 

* pradb'fedj 
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praclifed; care having been firft taken to give fuch 
advertifement to fome of the Lords, that that Iloufc 
inight likewife be kept from riling; which would 
othervvife very much have broken their meafures. 

Then Sir John Hotham, and fome other Yorkfhire 
men, who had received fome difobligation from the 
Earl in the county, continued the inventive, men¬ 
tioning many particulars of his imperious carriage, 
and that he had, in the face of the country, upon the 
execution of fome illegal commiffion, declared, £, ‘ fKtt 
cc they lhould find the little finger of the King’s pre- 
‘ e rogative heavier upon them than the loins of the 
“ law j” which expreffion, though upon after-exami¬ 
nation it was found to have a quite contrary fenfe, 
marvelloully increafed the paffion and prejudice to¬ 
wards him. 

In conclufion, after many hours of bitter inveigh¬ 
ing, and ripping up the courfe of his life before his 
coming to Court, and his actions after, it was moved, 
according to the fecret refolution taken before, “ that 
“ he might be forthwith impeached of high treafon 
which was no fooner mentioned, than it found an 
univerfal approbation and confent from the whole 
Houfe: nor was there, in all the debate, one perfon 
who offered to Hop the torrent by any favourable 
teftimony concerning the Earl’s carriage, fave only 
that the Lord Falkland, (who was very well known to 
be far from having any kindnefs for him), when the 
propofition was made for the prefent accufing him of 
high treafon, modeftly defired the Houfe to confider. 

Whether it would not fuit better with the gravity 
“ of their proceedings, firft to digeft many of thofe 
“ particulars, which had been mentioned, by a com- 
V mittee, before they fent up*to accufe him J declaring 

£C liimfelf 
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himfelf to be abundantly fatisfied that there wai 
“ enough to charge himwhich was very ingenu- 
oufly and frankly anfwered by Mr. Pym, “ That fuck 

a delay might probably blaft all their hopes, and 
“ put it out of their power to proceed farther than 
“ they had done already ; that the Earl’s power and 
“ credit with the King, and with all thofe who had 
“ moft credit with King or Queen, was fo great, that 
“ w hen he fhould come to know that fo much of his 
“ wickednefs was difcovered, his own confcience 
“ would tell him what lie was to expetft; and there- 
“ fore he would undoubtedly procure the Parliament 
“ to be diffolved, rather than undergo the juftice of 
“ it, or take fome other defperate courfe to preferve 
4< himfelf, though w'ith the hazard of the kingdom’s 
“ ruin : whereas, if they prefently fent up to impeach 
“ him of high treafon before the Iloufe of Peers, in 
“ the name and on the behalf of all the Commons of 
“ England, who were reprefented by them, the Lords 
“ would be obliged in juftice to commit him into fafe 
“ cuftody, and fo fequefter him from reforting to 
f ‘ Council, or having accefs to his Majefty : and then 
“ they fhould proceed againft him in the ufual form 
<£ with all neceffary expedition.” 

To thofe who were known to have no kindnefs for 
him, and feemea to doubt whether all the particulars 
alleged, being proved, would amount to high treafon, 
it was alleged, “ That the Houfe of Commons were 
“ not judges, but only accufers, and that the Lords 
“ were the proper judges whether fuch a complica- 
“ ti6n of enormous crimes in one perfon did not 
“ amount to the higheft offence the law took notice 
“ of, and therefore that it was fit to prefent it to 
“ them.” Thefe reafons of the liafte they made, fo 

clearly 
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clearly delivered, gave that univerfal fatisfacftion, that, 
without farther confidering the injuftice and unrea- 
lonablcnefs of it, they voted unanimoufly (for ought 
appeared to the contrary by any avowed contradic- 
TheCom- tion) “That they would forthwith fend up to the 
« Lords, and accufe the Earl of Strafford of high 
t Ea ' 1 ‘.’ f , “treafon, and feveral other crimes and mifdemean- 
high trea- “ ours, and delire that he might be prefcntly fe- 
“ queftered from the Council, and committed to fafe 
“ cuftodyand Mr. Pym was made choice of for 
the meffenger to perform that office. This being de¬ 
termined, the doors were opened, and moll of the 
Houfe accompanied him on the errand. 

It was about three of the clock in the afternoon, 
when the Earl of Strafford (being infirm, amd not 
well difpofed in his health, and fo not having fHrred 
out of his houfe that morning) hearing that .both 
Houfes ffill fate, thought fit to go thither. It was 
believed by fome (upon what ground was never clear 
enough) that he made that halle then to accufe the 
Lord Say, and fome others, of having induced the 
Scots to invade the kingdom : but he was fcarce en¬ 
tered into the Houfe of Peers, when the tneffage 
from the Houfe of Commons was called in, and when 
Mr. Pym at the bar, and in the name of all the Com¬ 
mons of England, impeached Thomas Earl of Straf¬ 
ford (with the addition of all his other titles) of high 
treafon, and feveral other heinous crimes and mifde- 
meanours, of which he faiu the Commons would 
in due time make proof in form •, and in the mean 
time defired in their name, that he might be' fe~ 
queftered from all councils, and be put into fafe 
cuftody; and fo withdrawing, the Earl was, with 
more clamour than waa fuitable to the gravity of that 

fupreme 
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fupreme Court, called upon to withdraw, hardly ob¬ 
taining leave to be firft heard in his place, which 
could not be denied him. 

He then lamented “ his great misfortune to lie 
“ under fo heavy a charge ; profefled his innocence 
“ and integrity, which he made no doubt he fhould 
“ make appear to them ; defirecl that he might have 
“ his liberty, until feme guilt fhould be proved ; and 
“ delired them to confider, what mifehief they fhould 
“ bring upon themfelves, if upon fucli a general 
“ cliarge, without the mention of any one crime, a 
“ Peer of the realm fhould be committed to prifon, 

“ and fo deprived of his place in that Houle, where 
“ he was fummoned by the King’s writ to ailift in 
“ their counfels; and of what confequence fucli a 
“ precedent might be to their own privilege and birth- 
“ right:” and then withdrew. The Peers with very TheEarl j, 
little debate refoived u he fhould be committed to conmuu<:J 

to the 

“ the cultody of the Gentleman Ulher of the Black- Black-rod. 
“ rod, there to remain until the Houfe of Commons 
“ fhould bring in a particular charge againft him:" 
which determination of the Houfe was pronounced 
to him at the bar upon his knees, by the Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, upon the wool-fack : and fo being 
taken away by Maxwell, Gentleman Ulher, Mr. Pym 
was called in, and informed what the Houfe had done; 
after which (it being then about four of the clock) 
both Houfes adjourned till the next day. 

When this work was fo profperoully over, they be¬ 
gun to confider, that notwithftanding all the induftry 
that had been ufed to procure fucli members to be 
chofen, or returned though not chofen, who had been 
moll refractory to the Government of the Church 
and State; yet that the Houfe was fo conftituted, 

that 
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that when the firft heat (which altnoft all men brought 
with them) fhould be a little allayed, violent courtlels 
Would not be long hearkened to : and therefore, as 
they took great care by the committee of ele&ions to 
remove as many of tliofe members as they fufpeCted 
not to be inclinable to their paflions, upon pretence 
“ that they were not regularly chofen,” that fo they 
might bring in others more pliable in their places ; in 
Which no rule of juftice was fo much as pretended^to 
be obferved by them; infomuch as it was often faid 
by leading men amongft them, “ That they ought in 
“ thofe cafes of eleiftions to be guided by the fitnefs 
“ and worthinefs of the perfon, whatfoever the defire 
“ of thofe tvas, in whom the right of election re- 
“ mained and therefore one man hath been ad¬ 
mitted upon the fame rule by which another hath 
been rejected: fo they declared, “ That no perfon, 
c< how lawfully and regularly foever chofen and re- 
“ turned, fhould be and fit as a member with them, 
<l who had been a party or favourer of any project, or 
who had been employed in any illegal commiffion.” 
By this means (contrary to the cultoms and rights 
of Parliament) many Gentlemen of good quality were 
removed, in whofe places commonly others were cho¬ 
fen of more agreeable difpofitions : but in this like- 
wife there was no rule obferved ; for no perfon wag 
hereby removed, of whom there was any hope that he 
might be applied to the violent courfes which were 
intended. Upon which occafion the King charged 
them in one of his declarations, “ that when, under 
“ that notion of projectors, they expelled many, they 
‘ c yet never quefirioned Sir Ilenry Mildmay, or Mr. 

“ Laurence Whitakerwho had been molt fcandal- 
oufiy engaged in thofe preffures, though fince more 

fcan- 
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fcandaloufly in all enterprifes againft his Majefty; to 
which never any anfwer or reply was made. 

The next art was to make the feverity and rigour 
of the Houfe as formidable as was poflible, and to 
make as many men apprehend themfelves obnoxious 
to the Houfe, as had been in any truft or employ¬ 
ment in the kingdom. Thus they palled many gene¬ 
ral votes concerning Ship-money, in which all who 
had been High Sheriffs, and fo colle&ed it, were high¬ 
ly concerned. The like fharp conclulions were made 
upon all Lords Lieutenants and their deputies, which 
were the prime Gentlemen of quality in all the coun¬ 
ties of England. Then upon fome difquilition of the 
proceedings in the Star-Chamber, and at the Council- 
Table, all who concurred in l'uch a fentcnce, and con- 
fented to fuch an order, were declared criminal, and 
to be proceeded againft. So that, in a moment, all 
the Lords of the Council, all who had been Deputy- 
Lieutenants, or High Sheriffs, during the late years, 
found themfelves within the mercy of thefe grand in- 
quifitors : and hearing new terms of art, that a com¬ 
plication of feveral mifdemeanours might grow up to 
treafon, and the like, it was no wonder if men defired 
by all means to get their favour and protection. 

When they had fufhciently ftartled men by thefe The Arch- 

* J , biftiop of 

proceedings, and upon half an hour s debate lent Canterbury 
up an accufation againft the Lord Archbifhop of^gh trea- 
Canterbury of high treafon, and fo removed him 10 "’ 
likewife from the King’s Council, they relied fatisfied 
with their general rules, votes, and orders, without 
making hafte to proceed either againft things or per- 
fons; being willing rather to keep men in fufpenfe, 
and to have the advantage of their fears, than, by 
letting them fee the worft that could befal them, lofe 

vol. i. t the 
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the benefit of their application. For this reafon they 
ufed their utmoft fkill to keep off any debate of Ship- 
money, that that whole bufinefs might hang like a 
meteor over the heads of thofe that were in any degree 
faulty in it; and it was obfervable, when, notwith- 
ffanding all their endeavours to di\crt it, that bufinefs’ 
was brought into debate, and upon that (which could 
not be avoided) the Lord Finch named as an avowed 
fa< c tor and procurer of that odious judgment ; who, 
if their rule were true, “ that an endeavour to alter 
“ the government by law, and to introduce an arbi- 
“ trary power, were treafon,” was the raoft notorioufly 
and unexcufably guilty of that crime of any man 
that could be named ; before they would endure 
the mention of an accufation of high treafon, they 
appointed a committee, with great deliberation and 
folemnity, to bring in a charge formally prepared, 
(u'hich had not been done in the cafe of the Lord 
Archbifhop, or the Earl of Strafford), and then gave 
him a day to be heard for himfelf at the Houle of 
Commons’ bar, whereby, againft all order, he was to 
take notice of what was handled in the IJoufe con¬ 
cerning himfelf; and then finding that, by their own 
rules, he would be likewife accufed of high treafon, 
they continued the debate fo long, that the Lords’ 
Houfe was rilen, fo that the accufation was not car¬ 
ried up till the next morning ; and before that time. 
The Lord the Lord Keeper (being well informed of all that had 
nnriiwith-paffed) had withdrawn himfelf; and fhortly after 
joiid ka.- went into Holland : the Lord Littleton, then Chief 
Juftice of the Court of Common Pleas, being fnade 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England in his place. 

About the fame time, Sir Francis Windebank, one 
of the principal Secretaries of State, and then a mem¬ 
ber 
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ber of the Houfe of Commons, was accufed of many 
tranfadfions on the behalf of the papiits, of feveral na¬ 
tures, (vvhofe extraordinary patron indeed he was), and 
he being then prefent in the Houfe, feveral warrants 
under his own hand were produced for the difeharge 
of profecutions againft priefts, and for the releafe of 
priclfs out of pril'on : whereupon, whilff the matter 
fhould be debated, according to cuftom he was or¬ 
dered to withdraw, and fo went into the ufual place, 
the committee-chamber; immediately whereupon, 
the Iloule of Commons went to a conference with the 
Lords upon fume other occafion, and returning from 
that conference, no more refumed the debate of the 
Secretary; but havingconfidered fome other bufmefs, 
rofe at their ufual hour ; and fo the Secretary had li¬ 
berty to go to his own houfe ; f rom whence, obl’erv-. 
ing.the dilpolition of the Houfe, and well knowing 
what they were able to lav againlt him, he had no more 
mind to truft himfelf in that company, but the fame 
night withdrew himfelf from any place where enquiry « did 
might be made for him, and was no more heard of till my Wm- 


tlie news came of his being landed in France. 


del hink. 


So that within lefs than iix weeks, for no more was 
yet elapfed, thefe terrible reformers had caufed the 
two greateft Counfellors of the kingdom, and whom 
they moll feared, and fo hated, to be removed from 
the King, and impril'oned, under an accufation of 
high treafon ; and frighted away the Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England, and one of the princi¬ 
pal Secretaries of State, into foreign kingdoms, for 
fear of the like ; belkles the preparing all the Lords 
of the Council, and very many of the principal Gen¬ 
tlemen throughout England, who (as was faid before) 
had been High Sheriffs, and Deputy-Lieutenants, to 
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expeft fuch meafure of punifhment from their general 
votes and refolutions, as their future demeanour fhoulcl 
draw upon them, for their paft offences : by which 
means, they were like to find no vigorous refiftance 
or oppofition in their farther defigns. 

I could never yet learn the true reafon, why they 
fuffered Secretary Windebank to efcape their juftice, 
(for the Lord Finch, it was vilible he was in their fa¬ 
vour, and they would gladly have preferved h im i n 
the place), againft whom they had more pregnant tef- 
timony of offences within the verge of the law, than 
againft any perfon they have accufed fince this Par¬ 
liament, and of fome that, it may be, might have 
proved capital, and fo their appetite of blood might 
have been fatisfied: for, befides his frequent letters 
of interceffion in his own name, and fignification of 
his Majefty’s pleafure, on the behalf of papifts.and 
priefts, to the judges, and to other minifters of jufticc; 
and protections granted by himfelf to priefts, that no¬ 
body ihould moleft them ; he harboured fome priefts 
in his own houfe, knowing them to be fuch ; which, 
by the ftatute made in the twenty-ninth year of 
Queen Elizabeth, is made felony : and there were 
lome warrants under his own hand for the releafe of 
priefts out of Newgate, who were actually attainted of 
treafon, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered; which, by the ftrieft letter of the ftatute, 
the lawyers faid, would have been very penal to him. 

I remember one ftory brought into the Houfe con¬ 
cerning him, that adminiftered fome mirth : A mef- 
fengcr, (I think his name was Newton), who princi¬ 
pally attended the fervice of apprehending priefts, 
came one day to him in his garden, and told him, 
“ that he .had brought with him a prieft, a ftirring 

“ and 
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“ and adlive perfon, whom he had apprehended that 
“ morning; and defired to know, to what prifon he 
“ fhould carry him.” The Secretary fharply afked 
him, “Whether he would never give over this blood- 
“ thirfty humour ?” and in great anger calJing him 
knave, and taking the warrant from him bv which he 
had apprehended him, departed without giving any 
other direction. The meffenger, appalled, thought 
the nrieft was fome perfon in favour, and therefore 
took no more care of him, but buffered him to depart. 
The prieft, freed from this fright, went fecurely to his 
lodgings, and within two or three days was arrefted 
for debt, and carried in execution to prifon. Shortly 
after, Secret a'7 Windebank lent for the meffenger, 
and aiked him, “ What was become of tlie prieft he 
“ had at fuch a time brought before him ?” lie told 
hina, “ that he conceived his honour had been of- 
“ fended with the apprehenfion of him, and therefore 
“ he had looked no farther after him.” The Secre¬ 
tary in much paffion told him, “ the difeharging a 
“ prieft was no light matter ; and that if he fpeedily 
“ found him not, he fhould anfwer the default with 
“ his life ; that the prieft was a dangerous fellow, and 
“ muft not efcape in that fafhion.” The meffenger, 
befides his natural inclination to that exercife, terri¬ 
fied with thofe threats, left no means untried for the 
dilcovery, and at laft heard where the man was in ex¬ 
ecution in prifon : thither he went, and demanded 
the prieft (who was not there known to be fuch) as 
his prifoner formerly, and efcaped from him ; and by 
virtue of his firft warrant took him again into his cuf- 
tody, and immediately carried him to the Secretary ; 
and within few days after, the prieft was difeharged, 
and at liberty. The jailor, in whofe cuftody he had 
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been put for debt, was arrefted by the parties grieved, 
and he again fued the meflenger, who appealed for 
lattice to the lloufe of Commons againft the Se¬ 
cretary. 

This cafe had been prcfcnted to the committee, 
and was ready to be reported, with all thole warrants 
under his own hand before mentioned, at the time 
when Secretary Windebank was in the lloufe. Be¬ 
tides that, he was charged by the Lords, by mejhtge 
or at a conference, for breach of privilege at the dif- 
folution of the lalt Parliament, and tigning warrants 
for the learching the ftudies and papers of fome 
members ; for which, according to the dodtrine then 
received, he might have been put into the cuftody of 
the Serjeant of the lloufe. But as the laft occalion 
was not laid hold of, bccaufc it would have inevitably 
involved his brother Secretary, Sir Harry Vane, who 
was under the fame charge, and againft whom indeed 
that charge was aimed : lb, it feems, they were con¬ 
tented he lhould make an efcapc from any trial for 
the reft; either, becaufe they thought his place woirld 
be fooner void by his flight than by his trial, which 
would have taken up fome time, and required fome 
formality, they having deligned that place to Mr. 
Hollis; or, that they thought he would, upon any 
examination, draw in fomewhat to the prejudice of Sir 
Henry Vane, whom they were to protect: and fo they 
were well content with his efcape. 

Having made their lirft entrance upon bufinefs with 
this vigour, they proceeded every day with the fame 
fervour; and he who expreifed rnoft warmth againft the 
Court and the Government, was heard with the moft 
favour; every day producing many formed elaborate 
orations agamft all the adts of State which had been 

done 
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done for many years preceding. That they might 
haften the profecution of the Earl of Strafford, which 
was their firft great defign, they made a clofe com¬ 
mittee of fuch members as they knew to be molt for 
their purpofe, who fhould, under an obligation of fe- 
crecy, prepare the heads of a charge againft liim ; 
which had been feldom or never heard of before in 
Parliament : and that they might be Hire to do their 
bufinefs effectually, they lent a meflage to the Houfe 
of Peers, to deli re them “ to nominate a (elect com- 
f ‘ mittee likewife of a few, to examine upon oath inch 
“ witneffes, as the committee of the Houfe of Com- 
“ mons for preparing the charge againft the Earl of 
“ Strafford thould produce before them, and in their 
“ prefence, and upon luch interrogatories as they 
“ fhould offer which, though it was without pre¬ 
cedent or example, the Lords prel'ently confented to, 
and named fuch men as knew well what they had to 
do. Then they caufed petitions to be every day pre- 
fented, by fome who had been grieved by any fevere 
fentences in the Star-Chamber, or committed by the 
Lords of the Council, againft Lords Lieutenants of 
counties, and their Deputy-Lieutenants, for having le¬ 
vied money upon the country, for conducing and 
clothing of foldiers, and other actions of a martial na¬ 
ture, (which had been done by thofe officers fo quali¬ 
fied, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, and was prac- 
tifed throughout her reign), and againft Sheriffs, for 
having levied Ship-money. Upon all which petitions 
(the matter being prefled and aggravated ftill upon 
every particular by fome member of note and autho¬ 
rity, upon which) all the aCts how formal and judicial 
foever, without fo much as hearing the fentences or 
judgments read, were voted “ to be illegal, and againft 
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“ the liberty and property of the fubjeift; and that 
“ all who were guilty of fuch proceedings fhould be 
“ profecuted for their prefumption, and fhould like- 
“ wife pay damages to the perfons injured.” 

By which general votes (all palled within a fhort 
time after the fitting of the Parliament) they had 
made themfelves fo terrible, that all Privy-Counfel- 
lors, as well for what they had done at the Board, as 
in the Star-Chamber; (where indeed many notable 
fentences had palled, with fome excefs in the punifh- 
ment); all Lords Lieutenants* who for the moll part 
were likewife Counfellors, whereof all were of the 
Houfe of Peers ; and then all who were Deputy-Lieu¬ 
tenants, or had been Sheriffs lince the firft ilfuing out 
of writs for the collection of Ship-money, whereof 
very many were then of the Houfe of Commons ; 
found themfelves involved under fome of thofe votes, 
and liable to be proceeded againft upon the firft pro¬ 
vocation ; whereby they were kept in fuch awe, both 
in the one Houfe and the other, as if they were upon 
their good behaviour, that they durft not appear to 
dillike, much lefs to oppofe, whatfoever was pro- 
pofed. 

All perfons imprifoned for fedition by the Star- 
Chamber upon the moft folemn examination and the 
molt grave deliberation, were fet at liberty, that they 
might profecute their appeals in Parliament. In the 
mean time, though there were two armies in the 
bowels of the kingdom, at fo vaft an expence, care 
was taken only to provide money to pay them, with¬ 
out the leaft mention that the one fhould return into 
Scotland, and the other be difbanded, that fo that 
vaft expence might be determined : but, on the con¬ 
trary, frequent infinuations were given, “ that many 
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ec great things were firft to be done before the armies 
<£ could be difbanded only they delired the King 
££ that all Papifts might be forthwith cafhiered out 
<£ of his army,” which his Majefty could not deny ; 
and fo fome officers of good account were immedi¬ 
ately difmiffed. 

It will not be impertinent nor unnatural to this The temper 
prefent difeourfe, to fet down in this place the pre-Houfes at 
fent temper and conftitution of both Houfes of Parlia- 'J'” 1 ’ 
ment, that it may be the lefs wondered at, that fo ° f 

prodigious an alteration fhould be made in fo ffiort a li;afiin !i 
time, and the Crown fallen fo low, that it could nei- both, 
ther fupport itfelf and its own majefty, nor them who 
would appear faithful to it. 

Of the Houfe of Peers, the great contrivers and de- J" tire 
figners were, firft the Earl of Bedford, a wife man, Peers the 
and. of too great and plentiful a fortune to wiffi a Bedfold; 
fubverfion of the government; and it quickly ap¬ 
peared, that he only intended to make himfelf and 
his friends great at Court, not at all to lefi'en the 
Court itfelf. 

The Lord Vifcount Say, a man of a clofe and re-The Loni 
ferved nature, of a mean and narrow fortune, of great ‘ ‘ y * 
parts, and of the higheft ambition; but whofe ambition 
would not be fatisfied with offices and preferments, 
without fome condefcenfions and alterations in ecclefi- 
aftical matters. He had for many years been the oracle 
of thofe who were called Puritans in the worft fenfe, 
and fleered all their counfels and defigns. He was a 
notorious enemy to the Church, and to moft of the 
eminent Churchmen, with fome of whom he had 
particular contefts. He had always oppofed and con¬ 
tradicted all ads of State, and all taxes and impofi- 
tions, which were not exactly legal, an<J fo had as 
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eminently and as obftinately refilled the payment of 
Ship-moncv as Mr. Hambden had done ; though the 
latter, by the choice of the King’s Council, had 
brought his caufe to be firft heard and argued, with 
which judgment it was intended the whole right of 
that matter ihould be concluded, and all other caufes 
over-ruled. The Lord Say would not acquiefce, 
but prefled to have his own cafe argued, and was 
fo folicitous in perfon with all the judges, both pri¬ 
vately at their chambers, and publicly in the court 
at Wcftminfter, that lie was very grievous to them. 
His commitment at York the year before, bccaufe he 
refufed to take an oath, or rather fubferibe a protefta- 
tion, again ft holding intelligence with the Scots, 
when the King firll marched againft them, had given 
him much credit. In a word, he had very great au¬ 
thority with all the difeontented party throughout 
the kingdom, and a good reputation with many who 
were not difeontented, who believed him to be a wife 
man and of a very ufcful temper, in an age of licence, 
and one who would ftill adhere to the law. 

The Lord Mandevile, eldeft fon to the Lord Privy- 
’Seal, was a perfon of great civility, and very well 
bred, and had been early in the Court under the fa¬ 
vour of the Duke of Buckingham, a lady of whofe 
family he had married : he had attended upon the 
Prince when he was in Spain, and had been called to 
the Iloufe of Peers in the life-time of his father, by 
the name of the Lord Kimbolton, which was a very 
extraordinary favour. Upon the death of the Duke 
of Buckingham, his wife being likewife dead, ‘lie 
married the daughter of the Earl of Warwick; a man 
in no grace at Court, and looked upon as the greateft 
patron of the Puritans, becaufe of much the greateft 
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cftate of all who favoured them, and fo was efteemed 
by them with great application and veneration: 
though he was of a life very licentious, and uncon- 
formable to their profeffed rigour, which they rather 
difpenfed with, than they would withdraw from a 
houfe where they received fo eminent a protection, 
and fuch notable bounty. Upon this latter marriage 
the Lord Mandevile totally eftranged himfclf from 
the Court, and upon all occafions appeared enough 
to diflike what was done there, and engaged himfelf 
wholly in the converfation of thofc who were moft 
nolorioufly of that party, whereof there was a kind of 
fraternity of many perlons of good condition, who 
chofe to live together in one family, at a gentleman’s 
houfe of a fair fortune, near the place where the 
Lord Mandevile lived; whither others of that clafiis 
likewjfe reforted, and maintained a joint and mutual 
correfpondence and converfation together with much 
familiarity and friendfhip: that Lord, to fupport and 
the better to improve that popularity, living at a 
much higher rate than the narrow exhibition allowed 
to him by his wary father could juftify, making up 
the reft by contracting a great debt, which long lay 
heavy upon him ; by which generous way of living, 
and by his natural civility, good manners, and good 
nature, which flowed towards all men, he was univer- 
fally acceptable and beloved ; and no man more in 
the confidence of the difcontented and factious party 
than he, and none to whom the whole mafs of their 
defigns, as well what remained in chaos as what was 
formed, was more entirely communicated, and no man 
more confulted with. And therefore thefe three 
Lords are nominated as the principal agents in the 
Houfe of Peers, (though there were many there of 
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quality and intereft much fuperior to any of them), 
becaufe they were principally and absolutely trufted 
by thofe who were to manage all in the Houfe of 
Commons and to raife that lpirit which was upon all 
occasions to inflame the Lords. Yet it being enough 
known and understood, that, how indifpofed and angry 
Soever many of them at prefent appeared to be, there 
would be Still a major part there, who would, if they 
were not over-reached, adhere to the King jind the 
eftabliShcd Government, and therefore tliefe three per¬ 
sons were truSted without referve, and relied upon fo to 
Steer, as might increafe their party by all the arts 
imaginable ; and they had dexterity enough to appear 
to depend upon thofe three Lords, who were looked 
upon as greater, and as popular men; and to be fubfer- 
vient to their purpofes, whom in truth they governed 
and difpofed of. 

The Earl of And by thefe artifices, and application to his va¬ 
nity, and magnifying the general reputation and cre¬ 
dit he had with the people, and Sharpening the fenfe 
he had of his late ill treatment at Court, they fully 
prevailed upon, and poSSeSTed themfelves of, the Earl 
of ESSex ; who, though he was no good Speaker in 
public, yet, by having Sate long in Parliament, was 
So well acquainted with the order of it in very adtive 
times, that he was a better Speaker there than any 
where elSe, and being always heard with attention and 
reSpedl, had much authority in the debates. Nor 
did he need any incitement (which made all ap¬ 
proaches to him the more eafy) to do any thing 
againft the perSons of the Lord Archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, towards 
whom he profeSTed a full diflike ; who were the only 
perfons againft whom there was any declared defign, 
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and againft whom the Scots had in their math fed o 
demanded juftice, as the caufe of the war between 
the nations. And in this profecution there was too 
great a concurrence: Warwick, Brook, Wharton, 

Paget, Howard, and fome others, implicitly followed 
and obferved the dictates of the Lords mentioned 
before, and ftarted or feconded what they were di¬ 
rected. 

In the Houfe of Commons were many perfons of jn tiu- 
tvifdom and gravity, who being poffelTed of great and Commons, 
plentiful fortunes, though they were undevoted enough 
to the Court, had all imaginable duty for the King, 
and affeddion to the Government eftablilhed by law 
or ancient cuflom ; and without doubt, the major 
part of that body confided of men who had no mind 
to break the peace of the kingdom, or to make any 
confjderable alteration in the Government of Church 
or State : and therefore all inventions were fet on foot 
from the beginning to work on them, and corrupt 
them, by fuggeftions u of the dangers which threat- 
“ ened all that was precious to the fubjeCl in their 
“ liberty and their property, by overthrowing or 
“ over-maftering the law, and fubjeCting it to an ar- 
“ bitrary power, and by countenancing popery to the 
“ fubverfion of the Proteftant religion and then, 
by infuling terrible apprehenfions into fome, and fo 
working upon their fears “ of being called in queftion 
‘ c for fomewhat they had done,” by which they would 
ftand in need of their protection; and railing the 
hopes of others, “ that, by concurring with them, they 
“ fhould be fure to obtain offices, and honours, and 
“ any kind of preferment.” Though there were too 
many corrupted and milled by thefe feveral tempta¬ 
tions, and others who needed no other temptations 
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than from the fiercenefs of their own natures, and the 
malice they had contracted againft the Church and 
againft the Court; yet the number was not great of 
thofe in whom the government of the reft was veiled, 
nor were there many who had the abl’olute authority 
to lead, though there was a multitude dilpofed to fol¬ 
low. 

Tctr, Pym ; Mr. Pym was looked upon as the man of greateft 
experience in Parliament, where he had ferved very 
long, and was always a man of bufinel's, being an of¬ 
ficer in the Exchequer, and of a good reputation ge¬ 
nerally, though known to be inclined to the Puritan 
faction ; yet not of thofe furious refolutions againit 
the Church as the other leading men were, and wholly 
devoted to the Earl of Bedford, who had nothing of 
that fpirit. 

Mr. Hanib- Mr. Hambdcn was a man of much greater cunping, 

dcn > and it may be of the moll difeerning fpirit, and of 
the greateft addrefs and inlinuation to bring any thing 
to pafs which he defired, of any man of that time, and 
who laid the delign deepeft. He was a gentleman of 
a good extraction, and a fair fortune, who, from a life 
of great pleafure and licence, had on a fudden retired 
to extraordinary fobriety and ftrictncfs, and yet re¬ 
tained his ufual cheerfulnefs and affability ; which, 
together with the opinion of his wifdom and juftice, 
and the courage he had fhewed in oppofing the Ship- 
money, railed his reputation to a very great height, not 
only in Buckinghamfhire, where he lived, but gene¬ 
rally throughout the kingdom. He was not a man of 
many words, and rarely begun the difeourfe, or niade 
the firft entrance upon any bufinefs that was affumed; 
but a very weighty lpeaker, and after he had heard a 
full debate^ and obferved how the Houle was like to 
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be inclined, took tip the argument, and fhortly, and 
clearly, and craftily, fo Hated it, that lie commonly 
conducted it to the conclufion he defired ; and if he 
found he could not do that, he was never without the 
dexterity to divert the debate to another time, and to 
prevent the determining any thing in the negative, 
which might prove inconvenient in the future. He 
made fo great a fhew of civility, and modelty, and 
humility, and always of mifrrulfing his own judgment, 
and elt'e'eming his with whom he conferred for the 
prefent, that he leemed to have no opinions or refo- 
lutions, hut fuch as lie contracted from the informa¬ 
tion and indrued ion he received upon the diicourfes 
of others, whom he had a wonderful art of governing, 
and leading into his principles and inclinations, whillf 
they believed that he wholly depended upon their 
counfel and advice. No man had ever a greater power 
over himfeif, or was lefs the man that lie feemed to 
he, which Ihurtly after appeared to every body, when 
he cared lefs to keep on the mafk. 

Mr. Saint-John, who was in a firm and entire con- Mr. saint- 
jundlion with the other two, was a lawyer of Lincoln’s John> 
Inn, known to be of parts and induftry, but not taken 
notice of for practice in Weflminfler-Hall, till he ar¬ 
gued at the Exchequer-Chamber the cafe of Ship- 
money on the behalf of Mr. Harnbden ; which gave 
him much reputation, and called him into all court9, 
and to all caufes, where the King’s prerogative was 
moll conrefted. He was a man relerved, and of a 
dark and clouded countenance, very proud, and con¬ 
verting with very few, and thofe, men of his own hu¬ 
mour and inclinations. He had been queftioned, 
committed, and brought into the Star-Chamber, many 
years before, with other perfons of great name and re¬ 
putation. 
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putation, (which firft brought his name upon the ftage), 
for communicating fome paper among themfelves, 
which fome men at that time had a mind to have ex¬ 
tended to a defign of fedition : but it being quickly 
evident that the profecution would not be attended 
with fuccefs, they were all fhortly after difeharged ; 
but he never forgave the Court the firft; aflault, and 
contracted an implacable difpleafure againft the 
Church purely from the company he kept. He was 
of an intimate truft with the Earl of Bedford, to 
whom he was in fome fort allied, (being a natural fon 
of the IToufe of Bullingbrook), and by him brought 
into all matters where himfelf was to be concerned. 
It was generally believed, that thefe three perfons, 
with the other three Lords mentioned before, were of 
the moft intimate and entire truft with each other, 
and made the engine which moved all the reft; yet 
it was vifible, that Nathaniel Fiennes, the fecond fon 
of the Lord Say, and Sir Harry Vane, eldeft fon to 
the Secretary, and Treafurer of the Iloufe, were re¬ 
ceived by them with full confidence and without re- 
ferve. 

The former, being a man of good parts of learning, 
and after fome years fpent in New College in Oxford, 
of which his father had been formerly Fellow, (that 
family claiming and enjoying many privileges there, 
as of kin to the Founder), had fpent his time abroad, in 
Geneva and amongft the cantons of Switzerland, 
where he improved his difinclination to the Church, 
with which milk he had been nurfed. From his tra¬ 
vels he returned through Scotland (which few travel¬ 
lers took in their way home) at the time when that 
rebellion was in the bud; and was very little known, 
except amongft that people, which converfed wholly 
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amongft themfelves, until he was now found in Par¬ 
liament, when it was quickly difcovered, that as he 
was the darling of his father, fo he was like to make 
good whatfoever he had for many years promifed. 

The other. Sir Idarry Vane, was a man of great na-sir Harry 
tural parts, and of very profound dilfimulation, of a' li ‘‘ 0 "' JU ~ 
quick conception, and very ready, Sharp, and weighty 
expreffion. He had an unufual afpecft, which, though 
it might naturally proceed both from his father and 
mother, rfeither of which were beautiful perfons, yet 
made men think there was Something in him of extra¬ 
ordinary ; and his whole life made good that imagi¬ 
nation. Within a very Short time after lie returned 
from his ftudies in Magdalen College in Oxford, 
where, though he was under the care of a very worthy 
tutor, he lived not with great exacftnefs, he fpent 
Some little time in France, and more in Geneva; and, 
after his return into England, contracted a full preju¬ 
dice and bittcrnefs againft the Church, both againft 
the form of the government, and the Liturgy, which 
was generally in great reverence, even with many of 
thofe who were not friends to the other. In this gid- 
dinefs, which then much difpleafed, or Seemed to 
difpleafe, his father, who ftill appeared highly con¬ 
formable, and exceeding fharp againft thofe who were 
not, he tranfported himfelf into New England, a co¬ 
lony within few years before planted by a mixture of 
all religions, which difpofed the profeffors to diflike 
the government of the Church ; who were qualified 
by the King’s charter to choofe their own govern- 
ment-and governors, under the obligation, “ that eve- 
ry man Should take the oaths of allegiance and fu - 
“ premacy;” which all the firft planters did, when they 
received their charter, before they transported them- 
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felves from hence, nor was there in many years the 
leaft fcruple amongft them of Complying with thofe 
obligations; fo far men were, in the infancy of their 
fchiftn, from refufing to take lawful oaths. He was 
no fooner landed there, but his parts made him quick¬ 
ly taken notice of, and very probably his quality, be¬ 
ing the eldeft fon of a Privy-Counfellor, might give 
him fome advantage ; infomuch that, when the next 
feafon came for the election of their magiftrates, he 
was chofen their Governor : in which place he had fo 
ill fortune (his working and unquiet fancy railing and 
infufing a thoufand fcruples of conference, which they 
had not brought over with them, nor heard of before) 
that he unfatisfied with them, and they with him, he 
tranfported himfelf into England ; having fowed fuch 
feed of dififenfion there, as grew up too profperoufly, 
and miferably divided the poor colony into feveral 
fadfions, and divifions, and perfecutions of each other, 
which liill continue to the great prejudice of that 
plantation : infomuch as fome of them, upon the 
ground of the firft expedition, liberty of confcience, 
have withdrawn themfelves from their jurifdidfion, 
and obtained other charters from the King, by which, 
in other forms of government, they have enlarged 
their plantation, within new limits adjacent to the 
other. He was no fooner returned into England, than 
he feemed to be much reformed from his extravagan¬ 
cies, and, with his father’s approbation and direction, 
married a lady of a good family, and by his father’s 
credit with the Earl of Northumberland, who wa9 
High Admiral of England, was joined prefently and 
jointly with Sir William Ruffel in the office of Trea- 
l’urer of the Navy, (a place of great truft and profit), 
which he equally fhared with the other, and feemed a 
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man well fatisfied and compofed to the Government. 

When his father received the difobligation from the 
Lord Strafford, by his being created Baron of Raby, 
the houfe and land of Vane, (which title he had pro- 
rnifed himfelf, but it was unluckily caft upon the 
Earl, purely out of contempt of Vane), they fucked in 
all the thoughts of revenge imaginable ; and from 
thence the fon betook himfelf to the friendfhip of 
Mr. Pym, and all other difeontented or feditious per- 
fons, and contributed all that intelligence (which will 
hereafter be mentioned, as he himfelf will often be) 
that defigned the ruin of the Earl, and which grafted 
him in the entire confidence of thofe who promoted 
the fame ; fo that nothing was concealed from him, 
though it is believed that he communicated his own 
thoughts to very few. 

Denzill Hollis, the younger fon and younger bro-^ r j° cnzU1 
ther of the Earls of Clare, was as much valued and ef- 
teemed by the whole party, as any man; as he de- 
ferved to be, being of more accompli filed parts than 
any of them, and of great reputation by the part he 
atfted againft the Court and the Duke of Buckingham, 
in the Parliament of the fourth year of the King, (the 
laft Parliament that had been before the fhort one in 
April), and his long imprifonment, and fharp profe- 
cution afterwards, upon that account; of which he 
retained the memory with acrimony enough. But he 
would in no degree intermeddle in the counfel or pro- 
fecution of the Earl of Strafford, (which lie could not 
prevent), who had married his lifter, by whom he had 
all his children, which made him a ftranger to all 
thofe confultations, though it did not otherwife inter¬ 
rupt the friendfhip he had with the moft violent of 
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thofc profccutors. In all other contrivances he was 
in the moft fecret counfels with thofe who moft go¬ 
verned, and was refpecfted by them with very fubmifs 
applications as a matt of authority. Sir Gilbert Ger- 
rard, the Lord Digby, Strode, Hallcrigg ; and the 
northern Gentlemen, who were moft angry with the 
Earl, or apprehcnfive of their own being in the mercy 
of the Iloufe, as Hotham, Cholmely, and Stapleton ; 
with fome popular lawyers of the Houfe, who did 
not fufpetft any wickedneis in defign, and fo Became 
involved by degrees in the worft, obferved and pur- 
fued the dictates and directions of the other, accord¬ 
ing to the parts which, were affigned to them upon 
emergent occalions: whilft the whole Iloufe looked 
on with wonder and amazement, without any man’3 
interpofing to allay the paffion and the fury with 
which fo many were tranfported. 

This was the prefent temper and conftitution of 
both Iloufes of Parliament upon their firft coming 
together, when (as Tacitus fays of the Jews, “ that 
“ they exercifed the higheft offices of kindnefs and 
“ friendffiip towards each other, et adverfus omnes alios 
“ hojlile odium") they watched all thofe who they knew 
were not of their opinions, nor like to be, with all 
poffible jealoufy and if any of their elections could 
be brought into queftion, they were fure to be voted 
out of the Houfe, and then all the artifices were ufed 
to bring in more fanctified members; fo that every 
week increafed the number of their party, both by 
new elections, and the profelytes they gained upon 
the old. Nor was it to be wondered at, for they pre¬ 
tended all public thoughts, and only the reformation 
of difapproved and odious enormities, and difl'embled 
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all purpofes of removing foundations, which, though 
it was in the hearts of fome, they had not the courage 
and confidence to communicate it. 

The Englifh and the Scottifh armies remained quiet 
in their feveral quarters in the north, without any adts 
of hoftility, under the obligation of the cefl'ation, 
which was ftill prorogued from month to month, that 
the people might believe that a full peace would be 
quickly concluded. And the treaty, which duringScou 
the King’s being at York had been held at Rippon, miffioncr> 
being now adjourned to London, the Scottifh Com- London°, 
miffioners (whereof the Earl of Rothes, and the Lord d Jur. 
Lowden, who hath been mentioned before, were the 
chief) came thither in great ftate, and were received 
by the King with that countenance, which he could 
not choofe but fhew to them ; and were then lodged 
in. the heart of the city, near London-Stone, in a houfe 
which ufed to be inhabited by the Lord Mayor or 
one of the Sheriffs, and was fituate fo near to the 
church of St. Antholins, (a place in late times made 
famous by fome feditious ledfurer), that there was a 
way out of it into a gallery of the church. This be¬ 
nefit was well forefeen on all fides in the accommoda¬ 
tion, and this church afiigned to them for their own 
devotions, where one of their own chaplains ftill 
preached, amongft which Alexander Henderfon was 
the chief, who was likewife joined with them in the 
treaty in all matters which had reference to religion ; 
and to hear thofe fermons there was fo great a con¬ 
flux and refort, by the citizens out of humour and 
fa’dtion; by others of all qualities out of curiofity; and 
by fome that they might the better juftify the con¬ 
tempt they had of them, that from the firft appear¬ 
ance of day in the morning on every Sunday, to the 
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fhutting in of the light, the church was never empty. 
They (elpecially the women) who had the liappinefs 
to get into the church in the morning (they who 
could not, hung upon or about the windows without, 
to be auditors or fpedfators) keeping their places till 
the afternoon’s exercife was finilhed, which both 
morning and afternoon, except to palates and appe¬ 
tites ridiculoufly corrupted, was the moft inlipid and 
flat that coidd be delivered upon any deliberation. 

The Earl of Rothes had been the chief arcliitedt of 
that whole machine from the beginning, and was a 
man very well bred, and of very good parts, and great 
addrefs ; in his perfon very acceptable, pleafant in 
converfation, very free and amorous, and unreftrained 
in his difcourl'e by any fcruples of religion, which he 
only put on when the part he was toad! required it,and 
then no man could appear more confcientioully tranf- 
ported. There will be fometimes occalion to men¬ 
tion him hereafter, as already as much hath been laid 
of the other, the Lord Lowden, as is yet neceflary. 

A commit- They were no fooner come to the town, but a new 
Houfo°p h - committee of the members of both Houfes, fucli as 
treat*with* were ver y acceptable to them, was appointed to renew 
thescotttfh and continue the treaty with them that had been be- 
fioners. gun at Rippon : and then they publifhed and printed 
their declaration again!! the Archbifhop of Canter¬ 
bury and the Lieutenant of Ireland, in which they 
faid, “ That as they did referve thofe of their own 
“ country who had been incendiaries between the two 
“ kingdoms, to be proceeded again!! in their own Par- 
“ liament; fo they defired no other juftice to be done 
“ again!! thefe two criminal perfons but what fhould 
“ feem good to the wifdom of the Parliament.” 

It was eaftly difcerned (by thofe who faw at any 

dif- 
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diftance, and who had been long jealous of that trick) 
from that expreffion concerning their own countrymen , 
that they meant no harm to the Marquis of Hamilton, 
againft whom, in the beginning of the rebellion, all 
their bitternefs feemed to be directed, and who was 
thought to have theleaft portion of kindnefs or good¬ 
will from the three nations, of any man who related 
to the King’s fervice. But he had, by the friendfhip 
he had fhewed to the Lord Lowden, and procuring 
his liberty when he was in the Tower for fo notorious 
a treafon, and was to be in the head of another as 
foon as he fhould be at liberty ; and by his applica¬ 
tion and dexterity at York in the meeting of the great 
Council, and with the Scottifh CommilTioners em¬ 
ployed thither before the treaty; and by his promife 
of future offices and fervices, which he made good 
abundantly; procured as well from the Engliffi as the 
Scots all affurance of indemnity : which they fo dili¬ 
gently made good, that they were not more felicitous 
to contrive and find out evidence or information 
againft the other two great men, than they were to 
prevent all information or complaint, and to ftifle all 
evidence which was offered or could be produced 
againft the Marquis. 

And they were exceedingly vigilant to prevent the 
Scottiffi CommilTioners entering into any familiarity 
or converlation with any who were not fall: to their 
party: infomuch as one day the Earl of Rothes walk¬ 
ing in Weftminfter-Hall with Mr. Hyde, towards 
whom he had a kjndnefs by reafon of their mutual 
friendfhip with fome perfons of honour, and they two 
walking towards the gate to take coach to make a vi- 
fit together, the Earl on a fudden defired the other 
“ to walk towards the coach, and he would overtake 
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££ him by the time he came thither j” but flaying 
very long, he imagined he might be diverted from his 
purpofe, and fo walked back into the Hall, where 
prefently meeting him, they both purfued their for¬ 
mer intention ; and being in the coach, the Earl told 
him, “ that he muft excufe his having made him flay 
“ fo long, becaufe he had been detained only con- 
“ cerning him ; that when he was walking with him, 
“ a gentleman palling by touched his cloak, which 
“ made him defire the other to go before ; and turn- 
“ ing to the other perfon, he faid, that feeing him 
“ walk in fome familiarity with Mr. Hyde, he thought 
“ himl'elf obliged to tell him, that he walked with the 
“ greateft enemy the Scottifh nation had in the Par- 
“ liament, and that he ought to take heed how he 
,£ communicated any thing of importance to him ; 
“ and that after he was parted with that gentleman, 
“ -before he could pafs through the Hall, four or five 
££ other eminent men, feverally, gave him the fame 
£< advertifement and caution and then fpoke as un¬ 
concernedly and as merrily of the perfons and their 
jealoufy as the other could do. Men who were fo fa- 
gacious in purfuing their point were not like to mif- 
carry. 

The firft compliment they put vipon the Scottifh 
Commiflioners was, that they were carefled by both 
Houfes with all pofiible expreffions of kindnefs at 
leaft, if not of l'ubmilfion ; and an order was carefully 
entered, “ that upon all occafions the appellation 
“ fhould be ufed of Our Brethren of Scotland and 
upon that, wonderful kind compliments palled, of a 
fincere refolution of amity and union between the two 
nations. 

Things being thus conftituted, it became them to 
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fatisfy the public expectation in the difeovery of their 
new treafons, and in fpeedy proceedings againft thofe 
two great perfons. For the better preparing whereof, 
and facilitating whatever elfe ihould be neceflary for 
that enterprife, the Scottifh Commiffioners in the 
name of that nation prefented (as is faid before) two 
diftinCt declarations, againft the perfons of the Arch- 
bifhop and the Earl of Strafford, ftuffed with as much 
bitternefs and virulency as can bfe imagined, making 
them “ tire odious incendiaries of the differences be- 
“ tween the two nations, and the original caufes of all 
“ thofe calamities in that kingdom which begot thofe 
“ differences, and moft pathetically preffing for juf- 
“ tice againft them both.” Thefe difcourles (for 
each of them confifted of many fheets of paper) were 
publicly read in both Houfes; that againft the Atch- 
bifhop of Canterbury was for the prefent laid afide, 
and I am perfuaded, at that time, without any thought 
of refuming it, hoping that his age and imprifonment 
would have quickly freed them from farther trouble. 

But a fpeedy proceeding againft the other was vehe-Proceed- 
mently preffed, as of no let's importance than the w'mis°th« 
peace between the two kingdoms, not without fome^ntd', 
intimation, “ that there could be no expectation tliat t,ial - 
“ the Scottifh army would ever retire into their coun- 
t( try, and confequently that the King’s army could 
“ be difbanded, before exemplary juftice was done 
“ upon that Earl to their fat is faCtion.” When they 
had inflamed men with this confideration fufticiently, 
they, without any great difficulty, (in order to the ne- 
ceffary expedition for that trial), prevailed in twp pro- 
pofitions of moft fatal confequence to the King’s ler- 
vice, and to the fafety and integrity of all honeft 
tnen. 


The 
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The fir ft, <c for a committee to be fettled of both 
“ Houfes for the taking preparatory examinations.” 
Thus the allegation was, “ That the charge againft: 
,l the Earl of Strafford was of an extraordinary nature, 

being to make a treafon evident out of a complica- 
<c tion of feveral ill adls; that he mufi. be traced 
tc through many dark paths, and this precedent fedi- 
“ tious difcourfe compared with that fubfequent out- 
“ rageous adfion, the circumftances of both which 
“ might be equally confiderable with the maiter itfelf; 
“ and therefore that, before this charge could be fo 
“ diredlly made and prepared as was neceffary,” (for 
he was hitherto only accufed generally of treafon), 
“ it was requifite, that a committee fhould be made 
“ of both Houfes to examine fome witnefl'es upon 
“ oath, upon whofe depofitions his impeachment 
“ would eafily be framed.” This was no fooner pro- 
pofed in the Houfe of Commons, than confentcd to ; 
and upon as little debate yielded to by the Lords ; 
and the committee fettled accordingly : without con- 
fidering that fuch an inquifition (befides that the fame 
was contrary to the practice of former times) would 
eafily prepare a charge againft the moft innocent man 
alive ; where that liberty fhould be taken to examine 
a man’s whole life; and all the light, and all the private 
difcourfes had paired from him, might be tortured, 
perverted, and applied, according to the confcience 
and the craft of a diligent and malicious profecution. 

The fecond was, “ for the examining upon, oath 
“ Privy-Counfellors, upon fuch matters as had paffed 
“ at the Council-Table.” The allegation for this 
was, “ That the principal ingredient into the treafon 
“ with which the Earl was to be charged, was, a pur- 
“ pofe to change the form of government; and, in- 
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** ftead of that fettled by law, to introduce a power 
“ merely arbitrary. Now this defign muft be made 
“ evident, as well by the advices which he gave, and 
“ the expreffions he uttered upon emergent occafions, 
<f as by his public adlions ; and thofe could not be 
“ difcovered, at leaft not proved, but by thofe who 
“ were prefent at fuch confultations, and they were 
“ only Privy-Counfellors.” As it was alleged, “ That 
“ at his coming from Ireland the Earl had faid in 

Council there, That if ever he returned to that 
“ fword again, he would not leave a Scottifh-man in 
“ that kingdom : and at his arrival in this kingdom, 
“ the Lord Mayor and fome Aldermen of London at- 
“ tending the Board about the loan of moneys, and 
“ not giving that fatisfadlion was expe&ed, that he 
“ fhould pull a letter out of his pocket, and fhew 
“ what courfe the King of France then took for the 
“ railing of money ; and that he fhould tell the King, 
“ That it would never be well till he hanged up a 
“ Lord Mayor of London in the city to terrify the 
“ reft.” 

There was no greater difficulty to fatisfy the Houfe 
of Commons with the reafonablenefs of this, than of 
the former; but the comparing it was not like to 
be eafy; for it was vilible, that, though the Lords 
fhould join with them, (which was not to be de- 
fpaired), the Privy-Counfellors would infill upon the 
oath they had taken, and pretend, “ that without the 
“ King’s confent they might not difcover any thing 
“ that had palled at that Board ; fo that the greatell 
“ difficulty would be, the procuring the King’s con- 
“ fent for the betraying himfelf: but this muft be ift- 
“ filled on, for God forbid that it might be fafe for 
* f any defperate wicked counfellor to propofe and ad- 
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“ vife at that Board” (which in the intervals of Par¬ 
liaments wholly difpofed the affairs of State) “ courfes 
deftrudtive to the health and being of the king- 
“ dom ; and that the fovereign phyfician, the Par- 
“ liament, (which had the only lkill to cure thofe 
contagious and epidemical difeafes), fhould be hin- 
* l dered from preferving the public, becaufe no evi- 
“ dence muft be given of fuch corrupt and wicked 
“ counfels.” And fo provided with this fpecious 
oratory, they defire the Lords “ to concur with thetn 
“ for this neceflary examination of Privy-Counfel- 
“ lors w'ho, without much debate, (for the perfons 
concerned knew well their a6!s were vifible and pub¬ 
lic enough, and therefore confidered not much what 
•words had paired), confented, and appointed fome to 
attend the King for his confent: who, not well weigh¬ 
ing the confequence, and being in public Council 
unanimoully advifed “ to confent to it; and that the 
“ not doing it would lay fome taint upon his Coun- 
“ cil, and be a tacit confelfion, that there had been 
“ agitations at that place which would not endure the 
light; ” yielded that they fhould be examined : 
which was fpeedily done accordingly, by the com¬ 
mittee of both Houfes appointed for that purpofe. 

The damage was not to be expreffed, and the ruin 
that Jail: a£l brought to the King was irreparable ; 
for, befides that it ferved their turn (which no ques¬ 
tion they had difeovered before) to prove thofe words 
againft the Earl of Strafford, which Sir Harry Vane 
fo pun&ually remembered, (as you fhall find at the 
Earl’s trial), and befides that it was matter of horror 
to the Counfellors, to find that they might be ar¬ 
raigned for every rafh, every inconfiderate, every im¬ 
perious exprellion or word they had ufed there; and 

fo 
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fo made them more engaged to fervile applications ; 
it banifhed for ever all future freedom from that 
Board, and thofe perfons, from whom his Majeldy was 
to expedt advice in his greateft ftraits; all men fa- 
tisfying themfelves, “ that they were no more obliged 
“ to deliver their opinions there freely, when they 
“ might be impeached in another place for fo do- 
“ ingand the evincing this fo ufeful dodtrine was 
without doubt more the defign of thofe grand ma¬ 
nagers, thai/any hope they had, of receiving further 
information thereby, than they had before. 

And for my part, I muft alk leave of thole noble 
Lords, who after the King’s confent gave themfelves 
liberty to be examined, to fay, that if they had well 
conlidered the oath they had taken when they were 
admitted to that fociety, which was, To keep fecret all 
matters committed and revealed to them, or that jhoidd 
he treated of Jecretly in Council, they would not have 
believed, that the King himfelf could have difpenfed 
with that part of their oath. It is true, there is an¬ 
other claufe in their oath, that allows them with the 
King’s confent to reveal a matter of Council: but 
that is, only what lhall touch another Counfellor ; 
which they are not to do without the leave of the 
King, or the Council. 

It was now time to mind themfelves, as well as the 
public, and to repair, as well as pull down; and there¬ 
fore, as the principal reafon (as was faid before) for 
the acculing thofe two great perfons of high treafon 
(that is, of the general confent to it before any evi¬ 
dence was required) was, that they might be removed 
from the King’s prefence and his counfels, without 
which they conceived theirs would have no power 
with him ; fo that being compafled, care was taken 
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to infufe into the King by Marquis Hamilton, (who 
you heard before was licenfed to take care of him- 
felf; and was now of great intimacy with the go¬ 
verning and undertaking party), “ that his Majefty 
“ having declared to his people, that he really intend- 
“ ed a reformation of all thofe extravagancies which 
“ former neceflities, or occafions, or miftakes, had 
“ brought into the Government of Church or State : 
“ he could not give a more lively and demonftrable 
“ evidence, and a more gracious inftance bf fuch his 
tf intention, than by calling fuch perfons to his coun- 
“ cil, whom the people generally thought moft in- 
“ dined to, and intent upon, fuch reformation : be- 
ct fides, that this would be a good means to preferve 
“ the dignity and juft power of that Board, which 
“ might otherwife, on the account of the late ex- 
“ cefs and violation, be more iubjedl to inconvenient 
“ attempts for the future.” 

Divers new Hereupon in one day were fworn Privy-Counfel- 

coun’feiiors lors, much to the public joy, the Earl of Hertford, 
the'popuiar (whom the King afterwards made Marquis), the Earl 
party. 0 f Bedford, the Earl of Effex, the Earl of Briftol, the 
Lord Say, the Lord Savile, and the Lord Kimbol- 
ton ; and within two or three days after, the Earl 
of Warwick: being all perfons at that time very 
gracious to the people, or to the Scots, by whofe 
eledtion and difcretion the people chofe; and had 
been all in fome umbrage at Court, and moft in vili- 
ble disfavour there. This adt the King did very 
cheerfully; heartily inclined to fome of them, as he 
had reafon ; and not apprehending any inconvenience 
by that adl from the others, whom he thought this 
light of his grace would reform, or at leaft reftrain. 

But the calling and admitting men to that Board 

is 
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is not a work that can be indifferent; the reputation, 
if not the government, of the State depending on it. 
And though, it may be, there hath been too much 
curiolity heretofore ufed to difeover men’s humours 
in particular points, before they have received that 
honour ; whereas poffibly fuch differences were ra¬ 
ther to have been delired titan avoided ; yet there are 
certain opinions, certain proportions, and general 
principles, that whofoever does not hold, and does not 
believe, is not, without great danger, to be accepted 
for a Privy-Counfellor. As, whofoever is not fixed 
to monarchical grounds, the prefervation and uphold¬ 
ing whereof is the chief end of fuch a council : who¬ 
foever doth not believe that, in order to that great 
end, there is a dignity, a freedom, a jurifdidtion moft 
effential to be preferved in and to that place; and 
.takes not the prefervation thereof to heart; ought 
never to be received there. What in prudence is to 
be done towards that end, admits a latitude that honeft 
and wife men may fafelyand profitably differ in; and 
thofe differences (which I faid before there was too 
much unfkilful care to prevent) ufually produce great 
advantages in knowledge and wifdom : but the end 
itfelf, that which the Logicians call the terminus ad 
quem , ought always to be a pojiulatum, which whofo¬ 
ever doubts, deftroys : and princes cannot be too 
ftridl, too tender, in this confideration, in the confti- 
tuting the body of their privy-council; upon the 
prudent doing whereof much of their fafety, more of 
their honour and reputation (which is the life itfelf 
of* princes) both at home and abroad neceffarily de¬ 
pends ; and the inadvertencies in this point have 
been, mediately or immediately, the root and the 
fpring of moft of the calamities that have enfued. 

Two 
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Two reafons have been frequently given by princes 
for overfights, or for wilful breaches, in this im¬ 
portant difpcnfation of their favours. The firft, 
IC that fuch a man can do no harm when, God 
knows, few men have done more harm than thofe 
who have been thought to be able to do leaft ; and 
there cannot be a greater error, than to believe, a man 
whom we fee qualified with too mean parts to do 
good, to be therefore incapable of doing hurt : there 
is a fupply of malice, of pride, of induftry, and even 
of folly, in the weakeft, when he fets his heart upon 
it, that makes a ftrange progrefs in mifchief. The 
fecond, “ when perfons of ordinary faculties, either 
“ upon importunity, or other collateral refpedls, have 
“ been introduced there, that it is but a place of ho- 
“ nour, and a general teftimony of the King’s afFec- 
“ tion and fo it hath been as it were referved as a 
preferment for thofe, who were fit for no other pre¬ 
ferment. As amongft the Jefuits they have a rule, 
that they who are unapt for greater ftudies, fhall 
ftudy cafes of confcience. By this means the number 
hath been increafed, which in itfelf breeds great in¬ 
conveniences ; fince a lefs number are fitter both for 
counfel and difpatch, in matters of the greateft mo¬ 
ment, that depend upon a quick execution, than a 
greater number of men equally honeft and w'ife : and 
for that, and other reafons of unaptnefs and incompe¬ 
tency, committees of dexterous men have been ap¬ 
pointed out of the Table to do the bufinefs of it; and 
fo men have been no looner exalted with the honour¬ 
able title, and pleafed with the obligation of being 
made Privy-Counfellors, than they have checked that 
delight with difcerning that they were not fully truft- 
ed; and fo have been more incenfed with the re¬ 
proachful 
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proachful diftindtion at, than obliged with the ho* 
nourable admiffion to, that Board, where they do not 
find all perfons equally members. And by this kind 
of refentment, many fad inconveniences have befallen 
the King, and thofe men who have had the honour 
and misfortune of thofe fecret trufts. 

The truth is, the finking and near defperate condi¬ 
tion of monarchy in this kingdom can never be buoy¬ 
ed up, but by a prudent and fteady council attending 
upon the virtue and vivacity of the King; nor be 
preferved and improved when it is up, but by che- 
rifhing and preferring the wifdom, integrity, dignity, 
and reputation of that council: the luftre whereof 
always refledls upon the King himfelf; who is not 
thought a great Monarch when he follows only his 
own reafon and appetite ; but when, for the inform¬ 
ing his reafon, and guiding his actions, he ufes the 
fervice, Jnduftry, and faculties of the wifeft men. 
And though it hath been, and will be, always necef- 
fary to admit to thofe counfels fome men of great 
power, who will not take the pains to improve their 
great parts ; yet the number of the whole fhould not 
be too great; and the capacities and qualities of the 
moft fhould be fit for bufinefs ; that is, either for 
judgment and difpatch ; or for one of them at lead:; 
and for integrity above all. 

This digreffion (much longer than was intended) 
will not appear very impertinent, when the great dif- 
fervice fhall appear, which befel the King by the 
fwearing thofe Lords formerly mentioned (I fpeak but 
of fome of them) Privy-Counfellors. For, inftead of 
exercifing themfelves in their new province, and en¬ 
deavouring to preferve and vindicate that jurifdidtion, 
they looked upon themfelves as preferred thither, by 
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their reputation in Parliament, not by the kindnefs 
and efteem of the King ; and fo refolved to keep up 
principally the greatnel's of that place, to which they 
thought they owed their own greatnefs. And there¬ 
fore, when the King required the advice of his Privy- 
Council, in thole matters of the liigheft importance 
which were then every day incumbent on him, the 
new Privy-Counfellors pofitively declared, “ that they 
might not (that was, that nobody might) give his 
“ Majelly any advice in matters depending in the two 
‘ c Houfes, which was not agreeable to the fenfe of 
“ the two Houfes; which they called his Great Coun- 
“ cil, by whofe wifdom lie w r as entirely to guide liim- 
ts felf.” As this dodlrine was infipidly and per- 
nicioully urged by fome ; fo it was l'upinely and ftu- 
pidly fubmitted to by others : infomuch as the King 
in a moment found himfelf bereaved of all public af- 
iiftance and advice, in a time when he needed it moft; 
and his greateft, and, upon the matter, his only bufi- 
nefs, being prudently to weigh and conlider what to 
confent to, and what to deny, of fuch things as 
fhould be propofed to him by the two Houfes, he 
was now told, “ that he was only to be advifed by 
“ themwhich was as much as to fay, that he muft 
do whatfoever they defired of him. 

Whereas in truth, it is not only lawful for the Privy- 
Council, but their duty, to give faithfully and freely 
their advice to the King upon all matters concluded 
in Parliament, to which his royal aflfent is neceflary, 
as w'ell as upon any other fubjeft whatfoever. Nay, a 
Privy-Counfellor, as fuch, is bound to diffuade the 
King from confenting to that w'hich is prejudicial to 
the Crown; at leaft to make that prejudice manifeft 
to him ; though as a private perfon he could wifh 
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the matter confented to. And therefore, by the con- 
ftitution of the kingdom, and the conftant practice of 
former times, all bills, after they had palled both 
Houfes, were delivered by the Clerk of the Parlia¬ 
ment to the Clerk of the Crown; and by him brought 
to the Attorney General; who prefented the fame to 
the King fitting in Council, and having read them, 
declared what alterations were made by thole bills to 
former la ws, and wdiat benefit or detriment, in profit 
or jurifdidfion, would accrue thereby to the Crown : 
and then, upon a full and free debate by his Counfel- 
lors, the King refolved accordingly upon fuch bills as 
were to be enadfed into laws ; and rcfpited the other 
that he thought not fit to confent to. As this hath 
been the known practice, fo the reafon is very vilible; 

'that the royal alfent being a diftindl and effcntial part 
..towards the making a law, there fhotild be as much 
care taken to inform the underftanding and confidence 
of the King upon thofe occafions, as theirs, whb pre¬ 
pare the fame for his royal affent. 

That it might appear that what was done within the Great n- 
Houfes w.as agreeable to thofe who were without, ""uVing 
and that the fame fpirit reigned in Parliament and lmut ‘ 
People, all poffible licence was exercifed in preach¬ 
ing, and printing any old fcandalous pamphlets, and 
adding new to them againft the Church ; petitions 
prefented by many parifliioncrs againft their paftors, 
with articles of their mifdemeanours and behaviours; 
moft whereof confifted, “ in their bowing at the name 
“ of Jefus, and obliging the communicants to come 
“ up to the Altar,” (as they envioufly called it), that is, 
to the rails which inclofed the commumon-table, “ to 
“ receive the facrament.” All which petitions were 
read with great delight, and prefently referred to the 
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Committee about religion ; where Mr. White, a grave 
lawyer, but notorioufly difaffedted to the Church, fat 
in the chair ; and then both petition and articles were 
fuffered to be printed and publifhed, (a licence never 
pradtifcd before), that the people might be inflamed 
againft the Clergy ; who were quickly taught to call 
all thole againft whom fuch petitions and articles were 
exhibited (which were frequently done by a few of 
the rabble, and meaneft of the people, againft the 
fenfe and judgment of the parifli) the fcandalous Clergy ; 
which appellation was frequently applied to men of 
great gravity and learning, and the moft unblemilhed 
lives. 

The entry There cannot be a better inftance of the unruly and 
Baftw”’k, mutinous fpirit of the city of London, which was then 
fmo Lon-" the link of all the ill humours of the kingdom, than 
don. t ] le triumphant entry which fome perfons at that time . 
made into London, who had been before feen upon 
pillories, and ftigmatized as libellous and infamous 
offenders : of which claflis of men fcarce any age can 
afford the like. 

There had been three perfons of feveral profeffions 
fome years before cenfured in the Star-Chamber; Wil¬ 
liam Pryn, a Barrifter of Lincoln’s Inn; John Baft- 
wick, a Dodfor of Phyfic ; and Henry Burton, a Mi- 
nifter and Ledturer of London. 

The fir ft, not unlearned in the profefllon of the law, 
as far as learning is acquired by the mere reading of 
books ; but being a perfon of great induftry, had 
fpent more time in reading divinity; and, which 
marred that divinity, in the converfation of fadtious 
and hot-headed divines: and fo, by a mixture of all 
three, with the rudenefs and arrogance of his own na¬ 
ture, had contradfed a proud and venomous diflike to 

the 
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the difcipline of the Church of England ; and fo by- 
degrees (as the progrefs is very natural) an equal irre¬ 
verence to the Government of the State too ; both 
which he vented in feveral abfurd, petulant, and fuper- 
cilious difcourfes in print. 

The fecond, a half-witted, crack-brained fellow, 
unknown to either Univerftty, or the College of Phy- 
ficians; but one that had fpent his time abroad, be¬ 
tween th:?'Schools and the camp, (for he had been in, 
or palled through armies), and had gotten a Doftor- 
fhip, and Latin ; with which, in a very flowing ftyle, 
with fome wit and much malice, he inveighed againft 
the Prelates of the Church in a book which he printed 
in Holland, and induftrioufly difperfed in London, 
and throughout the kingdom ; having prefumed (as 
their modefty is always equal to their obedience) to 
dedicate it to the facred Majefty of the King. 

The third had formerly a kind of relation by fer- 
vice to the King; having, before he took orders, 
waited as Clofet-keeper, and fo attended at canonical 
hours, with the books of devotion, upon his Majefty 
when he was Prince of Wales; and, a little before the 
death of King James, took orders : and fo his High- 
nefs coming fhortly to be King, the vapours of am¬ 
bition fuming into his head that he was ftill to keep 
his place, he would not think of lefs than being Clerk 
of the Clofet to the new King, which place his Majef¬ 
ty conferred upon, or rather continued in, the Bifhop 
of Durham, Doflor Neyl, who had long ferved King 
James there. Mr. Burton thus difappointed, and, as 
he called it, defpoiled of his right, would nor, in the 
greatnefs of his heart, fit down by the affront; but 
committed two or three fuch weak, faucy indifere- 
tions, as caufed an inhibition to be fen^ him, “ that 
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<c he fhould not prefume to come any more to Court 
and from that time lie refolved to revenge himfelf of 
the Bifhop of Durham, upon the whole order; and fo 
turned lediurer, and preached againft them ; being 
endued with malice and boldnefs, inftead of learning 
and any tolerable parts. 

Thefe three perfons having been, for feveral follies 
and libelling humours, firft gently reprehended, and 
after, for their incorrigiblenefs, more feve/e 1 y.,cenfured 
and imprifoned, found fome means in prifon of cor- 
refpondence, which was not before known to be be¬ 
tween them; and to combine themfelves in a more 
peftilent and feditious libel than they had ever before 
vented; in which the honour of the King, Queen, 
Counfellors, and Bifhops, was with equal licence blafted 
and traduced ; which was faithfully difperfed by their 
profelytes in the city. The authors were quickly a n d' 
eafily known, and had indeed too much ingenuity to 
deny it; and were thereupon brought together to the 
Star-Chamber ore tenus where they behaved them¬ 
felves with marvellous infolence ; with full confidence 
demanding, “ that the Bifhops who fate in the Court” 
(being only the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and the 
Bifhop of London) “ might not be prefent, becaufe 
“ they were their enemies, and fo partieswhich, how 
fcandalous and ridiculous foever it feemed then there, 
was good logic and good law two years after in Scot¬ 
land, and ferved to banifh the Bifhops of that king¬ 
dom both from the Council-Table and the Aflembly. 
Upon a very patient and folemn hearing, in as full a 
Court as ever I faw in that place, without any differ¬ 
ence in opinion or diffenting voice, they were all 
three cenfured as fcandalous, feditious, and infamous 
perfons, “ to lofe their ears in the pillory, and to be 
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“ imprifoned in fevcral gaols during the King's plca- 
“ lure all which was executed with rigour and fe- 
verity enough. But yet their itch of libelling ftill 
broke out; and their friends of the city found a line 
of communication with them. Hereupon the wifdom 
of the State thought fit, that thole infectious lores 
fhould breathe out their corruption in fome air more 
remote from that catching city, and lets liable to the 
contagion ; and fo, by an order of the Lords of the 
Council, Mr. Bryn was lent to a caftle in the ifland of 
JciTey ; Dr. Ballwick to Stilly ; and Mr. Burton to 
Guernfey ; where they remained unconfidcred, and 
truly 1 think unpitied, (for they were men of no virtue 
or merit), for the (pace of two years, till the beginning 
of this prefent Parliament. 

Shortly upon that, petitions were prefented by their 
.wives or friends, to t ie Houfe of Commons, expreff- 
ing “ their heavy cenfures and long fufferings and 
defiring, by way of appeal, “ that the juftice and ri- 
“ gour of that fentence might be reviewed and confi- 
“ dered; and that their perfons might be brought 
“ from thofe remote and defolate places to London, 
“ that fo they might be able to facilitate or attend 
‘ c their own buftnefs.” The fending for them out of 
prifon (which was the main) took up much confidera- 
tion : for though very many who had no kindnefs, 
had yet companion for the men ; thinking they had 
fuffered enough ; and that, though they were feurvy 
fellows, they had been feurvily ufed : and others had 
not only affection to their perfons, as having fuffered 
for a common caufe ; but were concerned to revive 
and improve their ufeful faculties of libelling and re¬ 
viling authority ; and to make thofe ebullitions of 
their malice not thought noifome to the State : yet a 
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fentence of a fupreme Court, the Star-Chamber, (of 
which they had not yet fpoke with irreverence), was 
not lightly to be blown off': but, when they were in¬ 
formed, and had confidered, that by that fentence the 
petitioners were condemned to fome prifons in Lon¬ 
don ; and were afterward removed thence by an order 
of the Lords of the Council; they looked upon that 
order as a violation of the fentence ; and fo made no 
fcruple to order “ that the prifoners fhould be re- 
<£ moved from thofe foreign prifons, to the places to 
<c which they were regularly firft committed.” And 
to that purpofe warrants were figned by the Speaker, 
to the Governors and Captains of the feveral cattles, 
et to bring them in fafe cuttody to Londonwhich 
were fent with all pofiible expedition. 

Pryn and Burton being neighbours (though in dif- 
tindt iflands) landed at the fame time at Southamp-,- 
ton ; where they were received and entertained with 
extraordinary demonftrations of aftedtion and etteem ; 
attended by a marvellous conflux of company; and 
their charges not only borne with great magnificence, 
but liberal prefents given to them. And this method 
and ceremony kept them company all their journey, 
great herds of people meeting them at their entrance 
into all towns, and waiting upon them out with won¬ 
derful acclamations of joy. When they came near to 
London, multitudes of people of feveral conditions, 
fome on horfeback, others on foot, met them fome 
miles from the town ; very many having been a day’s 
journey ; and they were brought, about two of the 
clock in the afternoon, in at Charing-crofs, and car¬ 
ried into the city by above ten thoufand perfons, with 
boughs and flowers in their hands; the common peo¬ 
ple brewing flowers and herbs in the ways as they 
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patted, making great noife, and expreffions of joy for 
their deliverance and return ; and in thofe acclama¬ 
tions, mingling loud and virulent exclamations againft 
the Bifhops, “ who had fo cruelly profecuted fuck 
“ godly men.” In the fame manner, within live or fix 
days after, and in like triumph, Dr. Baftwick returned 
from Scilly, landing at Dover ; and from thence bring¬ 
ing the fame teftimonies of the affedtions and zeal of 
Kent, as the others had done from Hampfhire and 
Surrey, was met before he came to Southwark by the 
good people of London, and fo conducted to his lodg¬ 
ing likewife in the city. 

I Ihould not have wafted thus much time in a dif- 
courfe of this nature, but that it is and was then evi¬ 
dent, that this infurredlion (for it was no better) and 
frenzy of the people was an effedl of great induftry 
-aad policy, to try and publifh the temper of the peo¬ 
ple ; and to fatisfy themfelves in the activity and in- 
tereft of their tribunes, to whom that province of 
fhewing them was committed. And from this time, 
the licence of preaching and printing increafed, to 
that degree, that all pulpits were freely delivered 
to the fchifmatical and iilenced preachers, who till 
then had lurked in corners, or lived in New England ; 
and the preffes at liberty for the publilhing the moft 
invecftive, feditious, and fcurrilous pamphlets, that 
their wit and malice could invent. Whilft the Mini- 
fters of the State, and Judges of the Law, like men in 
an ecftafy, furprifed and amazed with feveral appari¬ 
tions, had no fpeech or motion; as if, having com¬ 
mitted fuch an excefs of jurifdidtion, (as men upon 
great furfeits are enjoined for a time to eat nothing), 
they had been prefcribed to exercife no jurifdidlion at 
all. Whereas, without doubt, if either the Privy- 
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Council, or the Judges and the King’s learned Coun¬ 
cil, had a Ruined the courage to have queftioned the 
preaching, or the printing, or the lcditious riots upon 
the triumph of thofc three fcandalous men, before tire 
uninterruption and fecurity had confirmed the people 
in all three, it had been no hard matter to have tie- 
firoyed thofe feeds, and pulled up thofe plants, which 
being negledled, grew up and profpered to a full har- 
vctl of rebellion and treafon. But thi s wa s yet but a 
rudenefs and ranknefs abroad, without any vifible 
countenance or approbation from the Parliament : all 
feemed chafte within thofe walls. 

The firft malignity that was apparent there (for the 
accufation of the Archbifhop and the Earl of Straf¬ 
ford were looked upon as a<fts of paffion, directed 
againft particular perfons, who were thought to have 
deferved fome extraordinary meafures and proceeding) 
was againft the Church : firft, in their committee for 
religion; which had been afliimed ever fince the lat¬ 
ter times of King James, though l'cldom or never any 
fuch thing had before been heard of in Parliament; 
where, under pretence of receiving petitions- againft 
Clergymen, they often debated points beyond, the 
A declare- verge of their underftanding : then, by their cheerful 
mMiftcre ™ 6 reception of a declaration of many fheets of paper 
tion oM. me a g a i n f ' 1 whole government of the Church ; pre- 

citizcns, fented by ten or a dozen minifters, at the bar ; and 

againft the J 

govern, pretended to be figned by feveral hundreds of the mi- 
the churchnifters of London and the countries adjacent: and a 
hy Bl(ho i )S -p et: ; t ; onj prefented by Alderman Pennington, and al¬ 
leged to be fubferibed by twenty thoufand men; in¬ 
habitants within the city of London ; who required, 
in plain terms, “ the total extirpation of epifcopacy.” 
Yet the Houfe was then fo far from being poflefled 
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with that fpirit, that the utmoft that could be obtained, 
upon a long debate upon that petition, was, “ that it 
“ fhould not be rejected againft which the number 
of the petitioners was urged as a powerful argument; 
only it was fuffered to remain in the hands of the 
Clerk of the Iloufe, with direction, “ that no copy of 
it fhould be given.” And for the minifters’ decla¬ 
ration, one part only of it was infilled on by them, 
and read in ffie Iloufe ; which concerned the exercife 
of eccleliaftical jurildicftion, and the excels of their 
courts : the other parts were declined by many of 
them, and efpecially ordered “ to be fealed up by the 
“ Clerk, that they might be perufed by no man.” So 
that all that envy and animolity againft the Church 
feemed to be refolved into a delire, “ that a bill might 
t( be framed to remove the Bifhops from their votes 
V£ ifj the Lords’ Iloufe, and from any office in fecular 
“ affairs;” which was the utmoft men pretended to 
wifh : and to fuch a purpofe a bill was Ihortly after 
prepared, and brought into the Iloufe; of which 
more fhall be faid in its proper place. 

It waS a ftrange dilingenuity, that was pra<ftifed in Great difin- 
the procuring thofe petitions ; which continued evermpm- 
after in the like addreffes. The courfe was, firft, to‘“""f pcu ‘ 
prepare a petition very modeft and dutiful, for the 
form; and for the matter, not very unreafonable; and 
to communicate it at fome public meeting, where care 
was taken it fhould be received with approbation : the 
fubfeription of very few hands filled the paper itfelf, 
where the petition was written, and therefore many 
mofe fheets were annexed, for the reception of the 
number, which gave all the credit, and procured all 
the countenance, to the undertaking. When a multi¬ 
tude of hands was procured, the petition itfelf was cut 
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off, and a new one framed, fuitahle to the defign in 
hand, and annexed to the long lift of names which 
were fubfcribed to the former. By this means, many 
men found their hands fubfcribed to petitions, of 
which they before had never heard. As feveral mi- 
nifters, whofe hands were to the petition and declara¬ 
tion of the London minifters before mentioned, have 
profefled to many perfons, “ that they never faw that 
“ petition or declaration before it was .prefented to the 
“ Houfe ; but had figned another, the fubftance of 
“ which was, not to be compelled to take the oath en- 
“joined by the new canons : and when they found, 
“ inftead of that, their names fet to a defire of an al- 
“ teration of the government of the Church, they 
“ with much trouble went to Mr. Marfhall, with 
“ whom they had intrufted the petition and their 
“ hands ; who gave them no other anfwer, but that 
“ it was thought fit by thofc who underftood bufinefs 
“ better than they, that the latter petition fhould ra- 
“ ther be preferred than the former.” And when he 
found, they intended by fome public a<Sl to vindicate 
themfelves from that calumny ; fuch perfons, upon 
whom they had their greateft dependence, were en¬ 
gaged, by threats and promifes, to prevail with them 
to fit ftill, and to pafs by that indirect proceeding. 
Complaints For the better facilitating and making way for thofe 
Jem" parti. virulent attempts upon the Church, petitions and 
ftops^'" com pl a i nts were exhibited againft the exorbitant atfts 
of fome Bifhops; efpecially againft the Bifhops of 
Bath and Wells, and Ely ; who, they alleged, “ had 
“ with great pride and infolence provoked all the 
“ gentry, and moft of the inhabitants within their 
And againft * f diocefes.” And the new canons were infilled on, 
»ons ; w “ as a m,oft palpable invafion by the whole body 
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tc of the Clergy, upon the laws and liberty of the 
“ people.” 

I faid before, that after the diftblution of the for¬ 
mer fhort Parliament, the Convocation was continued 
by fpecial warrant from the King ; and by his Ma¬ 
jefty, in a folemn meflage fent to them by Sir Harry 
Vane, then principal Secretary, “ required to proceed 
“ in the making of canons, for the better peace and 
“ quiet of the Church.” Notwithftanding this com¬ 
mand, the chief of the Clergy, well knowing the fpi- 
rit of bitternefs that was contracted againft them; and 
many obfolete pamphlets againft their jurifdiction and 
power being, ftnee the commotions in Scotland, re¬ 
vived and publifhed with more freedom; defired his 
Majefty, “ that the opinions of the Judges might be 
“ known and declared, whether they might then law- 

fully lit, the Parliament being dill'olved, and pro- 
* c ceed in the making of canons ; as likewife, upon 
“ other particulars in their jurifdidtion, which had 
“ been moft inveighed againft ?” 

All the Judges of England, upon a mature debate, 
in the prelcnce of the King's Council, under their 
hands aflerted, “ the power of the Convocation in 
“ making canons, and thofe other parts of jurifdic- 
“ tion, which had been fo envioufly queftioned.” 
Hereupon they proceeded ; and having compofed a 
body of canons, prefented the fame to his Majefty, 
for his royal approbation. They were then again de¬ 
bated at the Council-Board, not without notable op- 
pofition ; for upon fome leflening the power and au¬ 
thority of their Chancellors, and their Commiflarie3, 
by thofe canons, the profeffors of that law took them- 
felves to be difobliged •, and Sir Henry Martin, (who 
was not likely to overfee any advantages), upon feve- 

ral 
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ral days of hearing at the Council-Table, with his ut- 
moll lkill objected againft them : but in the end, by 
the entire and unanimous advice of the Privy-Coun¬ 
cil, the canons were confirmed by the King, under 
the Great Seal of England, and thereby enjoined to 
be obferved. So that whatfoever they were, the 
Judges were at lead: as guilty of the firft prefumption 
in framing them, and the Lords of the Council in 
publifhing and executing them, as the Bilhops, or 
the reft of the Clergy, in either. 

Yet the ftorm fell wholly on the Church : and the 
matter of thofe canons, and the manner of making 
them, was infilled on, as a pregnant teftimony of a 
malignant fpirit in the very function of the Bilhops. 
The truth is, the feafon in which that fynod conti¬ 
nued to fit (as was obferved before) was in fo ill a 
conjuncture of time, (upon the diflolution of a Par¬ 
liament, and almoft in an invafion from Scotland), 
that nothing could have been tranfaded there, of a 
popular and prevailing influence. And then, fome 
fharp canons againft fedaries, and fome additional in 
point of ceremonies, countenancing, though not en¬ 
joining, what had not been long pradifed, infinitely 
inflamed fome, and troubled others; who jointly took 
advantage of what ftridtly was amifs ; as the making 
an oath, the matter of which was conceived incon¬ 
gruous ; and enjoining it to many of the Laity, as well 
as the Clergy ; and likewife the granting of fubfidies. 
Which are So that the Houfe of Commons (that is, the major 
by n the nn ' d P art ) made no fcruple, in that heat, to declare, “ that 
Houie of « the Convocation-Houfe had no power at all of 
“ making canonsnotwithllanding that it was appa¬ 
rent by the law, and the uncontradiCled practice of 
the Church, that canons had never been otherwife' 

made; 
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made: “ and that tliofe canons contained in them 
“ matter of fedition and reproach to the regal power ; 

“ prejudicial to the liberty and property of the fub- 
“ je<ft, and to the privileges of Parliament.” By the 
extent of which notable vote and declaration, they 
had involved almoft the whole Clergy under the guilt 
of arbitrary proceedings ; as much as they had done 
the Nobility and Gentry before, under their votes 
againft Lords Lieutenants, Deputy-Lieutenants, Pri- 
vy-Counfellors, and Sheriffs; and of which they made 
the fame ufe ; as flrall be remembered in its proper 
place. 

In the mean time the two armies were neceflarily Money w. 
to be provided for, left the countries where their quar- the arv by 
ters were fhould come to be oppreffed by free quar- 1 rot 
ter ; which would not only raife a very inconvenient u.c-'iwo’ *t- 
noife, but introduce a neceffity of dilbanding the ar- n “ c *' 
mles, which they w f cre in no degree ready for: and 
money not being to be railed foon enough in the re¬ 
gular way, by a<5l of Parliament, which would require 
fome time in the palling ; befides, that the manner 
and way of railing it had not been enough conli- 
dered ; and the collecting it would require much 
time, even after an adt of Parliament Ihould be palled; 
therefore for the prefent fupply it was thought fit to 
make ufe of their credit with the city ; to w r hom a 
formal embaffy of Lords and Commons was fent ; 
which were carefully chofen of fuch perfons as carried 
the bufinefs of the Houfe before them, that the per¬ 
forming the fervice might be as well imputed to tlieir 
particular reputation and intereft, as to the alfetftion 
of the city : and thefe men in their orations to the 
citizens undertook “ that their money fhould be re- 
“ paid with intereft by the care of the Parliament.” 

And 
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And this was the firft introdu&ion of the public faith; 
which grew afterwards to be applied to all monftrous 
purpofes. 

This expedient fucceeded twice or thrice-for fuch 
fums as they thought fit to require ; which were only 
enough to carry on their affairs, and keep them in 
motion; not proportionable to difcharge the debt due 
to the armies, but to enable them to pay their quar¬ 
ters : it being fit to keep a confiderable debt jftill 
owing, left they fhould appear too ready *to be dif- 
banded. 

A new They had likewife another defign in this com- 
counTu"o'f merce with the city ; which, always upon the loan of 
«hofen. ty m °ney, ufed to recommend fome fuch thing to the 
Parliament, as might advance the defigns of the par¬ 
ty; as “the proceeding againft delinquents;” or 
“ fome reformation in the Churchwhich the ma? 
nagers knew well what ufe to make of upon any emer¬ 
gency. When they had fet this traffic on foot in the 
city, and fo brought their friends there into more 
reputation and adlivity ; then, at their ele&ion for 
Common-Council men, (which is every year before 
Chriftmas; and in which new men had rarely ufed to 
be chofen, except in cafe of death, but the old ftill 
continued), all the grave and fubftantial citizens were 
left out; and fuch chofen as were moft eminent for 
oppofing the Government, and moft difaffedted to the 
Church, though of never fo mean eftates : which 
made a prefent vifible alteration in the temper of the 
city, (the Common-Council having fo great a fhare in 
the management of affairs there), and even in the Go¬ 
vernment itfelf. 

Other ways were now to be thought of for getting 
of money, which was, once at leaft every month, 

called 
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called for very importunately by the Scottifh Cotn- 
miffioners; which caufed the fame provifion to be 
made for the Englifh forces. The next expedient 
was, <e That in fo great an exigence, and for the pub- 
“ lie peace ; that the armies might not enter into 
“ blood, by the determination of the ceffation, which 
“ want of pay would inevitably produce ; the feveral 
“ members of the Houfe would lend money, accord- 
“ ing to their feveral abilities ; or that fuch as had 
“ no money would become bound for it; and upon 
“ thefe terms enough could be borrowed.” This was 
no fooner propofed, but confented to by all the emi¬ 
nent leaders ; and by many others, in order to make 
themfelves the more acceptable to thofe ; and fome 
did it for their own convenience, there being little 
hazard of their money, and full intereft to be re¬ 
ceived, and believing it would facilitate the difband- 
ing. of the armies ■, to which all fober men’s hearts 
were directed. 


And now, to fupport their flock of credit, it was 
time to raife money upon the people by adt of Par¬ 
liament ; which they had an excufe for not doing in 
the ufual way, “ of giving it immediately to the King, 
‘ f to be paid into the Exchequer; becaufe the public 
“ faith was fo deeply engaged to the city for a great 
“ debt j and fo many particular members in the loan 
“ of moneys, and in being bound for the payment of 
“ great fums, for which their eftates were liable : and 
<l therefore it was but reafon, that for their indem- 


“ nity the money that was to be raifed fliould be 
“ paid into the hands of particular members of the 
“ Houfe, named by them; who fliould take care to 


c< difcharge all public engagements.” The firft bill a m 

they palled being but for two fubfidies, which was railing two 
7 S ubfidiss ; 

yoL. 1. r not 
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the Houfc not fufficient to difcharge any confiderable part of 
mons nam- the money borrowed, they inlerted in the bill the 
n'rijoners Commiflioners’ names, who were to receive and dif- 
thcmomy. P°fe ^ Ie money. And the King made no paufe in 
the paffing it; himfelf not confidering the confe- 
quence of it, and none about him having the courage 
to reprefent it to him. 

The fame From that time) there was no bill palled for the 
terwards railing of money, but it was dilpoied of in the lame, 
con mue . oj . like manner . that nonc G f p CO uld be applied to 
the King’s ufe, or by his direction. And they like- 
wife took notice, “ that, from the time of his Majefty’s 
“ coming to the Crown, he had taken the culloms 
“ and impofitions upon merchandize as his own right, 
fC without any aft of Parliament; which (they faid) 
“ no King had ever before doneinlinuating withal, 
IC that they meant to make a further enquiry into thofc, 
who had been the chief minifters in that prefump- 
“ tion.” They faid, “ Nobody could imagine, but 
“ that they intended to grant the fame to his Ma- 
“ jefty, in the fame manner, for his life, as had been 
“ done to his progenitors by former Parliaments : but 
“ that they found fuch an aft could not be prefently 
“ made ready ; becaufe the book of rates now in 
“ praftice (belides that it had not been made by 
“ lawful authority) contained many excefles, and mu ft 
“ be reformed in feveral particulars j in preparing 
“ which) they would ufe all polfible diligence, and 
“ hoped to effect it in a fliort time : however, that 
“ the continuance of the collection in the manner 
“ it was in, without any lawful title, and during 
“ the very fitting of the Parliament, would be a pre- 
cedent of a very ill confequence, and make the 
“ right of giving it the more queftioned ; at leafi: the 

“ lefs 
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(C lefs valued. And therefore it would be fit, that 
“ either all the prefent collection fhould be difcon- 
“ tinued, and ceafe abfolutely; which was in the 
“ power of the merchants themfelves to do, by refuf- 
“ ing to pay any duties which there was no law to 
“ compel them to : or, that a fhort aCl fhould be 
“ prefently pafl'ed, for the continuance of thofc pay- 
“ ments for a fhort time; againft the expiration 
“ whereof, the ad for granting them for life, with 
“ the book of rates, would be prepared, and ready.” 
There were many inconveniences difcovered in the 
firfi, in difcontinuing the collection and payment of 
duties, “ which would not be fo eafily revived again, 
Ck and reduced into order : and that the lafl would, 
“ without prejudice to either, both vindicate the right 
<e of the fubjeCt, and fecurc the King’s profitand 
fo they prepared (with all the expreffions of duty and 
afieftion to the King that can be imagined) and pre- 
fented a grant of tliofe duties for fome few months. 
In which there was a preamble, “ difapproving and 
“ condemning all that had been done in that particu- 
“ lar, from his Majefly’s firft coming to the Crown, 
“ to that time; and afferting his whole right to thofe 
“ payments, to depend upon the gift of his fubjedls:” 
and concluded with “ moft fevere penalties to be in- 
“ flidted upon thofe, who fhould prefume hereafter to 
“ colledt or receive them otherwife than as they 
“ were, or fhould be, granted by adt of Parliament:” 
which had never been in any other adl of Parliament 
declared : which the King likewife pafl'ed. So all the 
revenue he had to live upon, and to provide him meat, 
and which he had reafon to expeft fhould have been 
more certainly continued to him, was taken into 
their hands; in order to take it from him too, when- 

y a ever 
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ever they fhould think it convenient to their other 
defigns: of which he fhortly after found the mif- 
chief. 

Though, as hath been obferved, there was not 
hitherto one penny of money given to the King, or 
received by his minifters; yet, becaufe fubfidies 
were raifed upon the people, according to the formal¬ 
ity of Parliaments ; and as if all that great fupply had 
been to the King’s own coffers; it was thought necef- 
fary, that the people fhould be refreflied with fome 
behoveful law, at the fame time that they found them- 
felves charged with the payment of fo many fubfidies. 
And under that confideration, together with the bill 
for fubfidies, another was fent up to the Lords, for a 
triennial Parliament: both which quickly paffed that 
Houfe, and were tranfmitted to the King. 
a bni for a j n that for the triennial Parliament (though the 
parliament fame was grounded upon two former ftatutes in the 
P ‘ l<kd ’ time of King Edward the Third, “ That there fhould 
“ be once every year a Parliament”) there were fome 
claufes very derogatory to monarchical principles; 
as “ giving the people authority to afl'emble together, 
“ if the King failed to call them,” and the like : 
yet his Majefty, really intending to make thole con¬ 
ventions frequent, without any great hefitation, enact¬ 
ed thofe two bills together ; fo much to the feeming 
joy and fatisfadlion of both Houfes, that they pre¬ 
tended “ to have fufficiently provided for the fe- 
“ curity of the commonwealth; and that there re- 
“ mained nothing to be done, but fuch a return 
“ of duty and gratitude to the King, as might teftify 
“ their devotions ; and that their only end was to 
“ make him glorious but thofe fits of zeal and 
loyalty never lafted long. 


The 
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The Lord Finch’s flight made not only the place Sir Edward 
of Keeper vacant, but begot feveral other vacancies, made Lord 
The Seal was given to Littleton, who was then Chief K ' ccpci ' 
Juftice of the Common Pleas; for which place he 
was excellently fitted : but being a man of a grave 
and comely prefence, his other parts were over¬ 
valued ; his learning in the law being his mafter- 
piece. And he was chofen to be Keeper, upon the 
opinion and recommendation of the two great mi- 
nifters under the cloud; who had before brought 
him to be a Privy-Counfellor, whilft Chief Juftice, 
to the no little jealoufy of the Lord Finch. 

Banks, the Attorney General, was weary enough 
of the inquifition that was made into the King’s 
grants, and glad to be promoted to the Common 
Pleas. Herbert, the Solicitor General, who had late 
all this time in the Houfe of Commons, awed and 
u.rrified with their temper ; applying himfelf to Mr. 
Hambden, and two or three of the other, without 
interpofing or crofllng them in any thing; longed in¬ 
finitely to be out of that fire : and fo the office of 
Attorney General, which at any other time had been 
to be wifhed, was now the more grateful, as it re¬ 
moved him from the other attendance, it not being 
ufual in thofe times for the Attorney General to be a 
member of the Houfe of Commons: and he was 
called by writ to attend the Houfe of Peers, where he 
fits upon the wool-fack at the back of the Judges. 

From the time that there was no more fear of the 
Archbilhop of Canterbury, nor the Lord Lieutenant 
of-Ireland, nor of any particular men who were like 
to fucceed them in favour; all who had been adtive 
in the Court, or in any fervice for the King, being to¬ 
tally difpirited, and moft of them to be difpofed to any 

x 3 ill 
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ill offices againft him; the great patriots thought 
they might be able to do their country better fervice, 
if they got the places and preferments of the Court 
for themfelves, and fo prevent the evil counfels which 
had ufed to fpring from thence. For which purpofe, 
they had then a faff friend there, the Marquis of 
Hamilton ; who could moft dexteroufly put fuch an 
affair into agitation, with the leaft noife, and prepare 
both King and Queen to hearken to it very willingly: 
and in a Ihort time all particulars were well adjufted 
for every man’s accommodation. 

Great of- The Earl of Bedford was to be Treafurer: in order 
ed'for^omc to which, the Bifhop of London had already defired 
party ° fthe the King “ to receive the ftaff into his hand, and give 
“ him leave to retire to the foie care of his bifhop- 
“ ric by which he wifely withdrew from the ftorm, 
and enjoyed the greatell tranquillity of any man of 
the three kingdoms, throughout the whole boifterous 
and deftroying time that followed; and lived to 
fee a happy and bleffed end of them, and died in 
The Bifhop great honour. And fo the Treafury was for the pre- 
refigmng fent put into commiffion. Mr. Pym was to be 
tile Treaiu- Chancellor of the Exchequer : which office the Lord 
«ocommif" Cottington was likewife ready to furrender, upon af- 
f.on. furance of indemnity for the future. Thefe two 
were engaged to procure the King’s revenue to be 
liberally provided for, and honourably increafed and 
fettled. 

saint-tohn And, that this might be the better done, the Earl 
dtoro’ene- °f Bedford prevailed with the King, upon the removes 
lil - mentioned before, to make Oliver Saint-John (who 
hath been often, and will be oftener mentioned in this 
difeourfe) his Solicitor General; which his Majefty 
readily confented to ; hoping that, being a gentle¬ 
man 
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man of an honourable extraction, (if he had been le¬ 
gitimate), he would have been very ufeful in the pre- 
lent exigence to fupport his fervice in the Iloufe of 
Commons, where his authority was then great; at 
leaft, that he would be afhamed ever to appear in any 
thing that might prove prejudicial to the Crown. 
And he became immediately poffeffed of that office 
of great truft; and was fo well qualified for it, at 
that time, by his fall and rooted malignity againft the 
Government, that he loft no credit with his party, out 
of any apprehenfion or jealoufy that he would change 
his fide : and he made good their confidence ; not in 
the leaft degree abating his malignant fpirit, or dif- 
fembling it ; but with the fame obftinaev oppofed 
every thing which might advance the King’s fer¬ 
vice, when he was his Solicitor, as ever he had done 
before. 

The Lord Say was to be Mafter of the Wards; 
which place the Lord Cottington was likewife to fur- 
render for his own quiet and l'ecurity. And Denzill 
Hollis was to be Secretary of State, in the place of 
Secretary Windebank. 

Thus far the intrigue for preferments was entirely 
complied with : and it is great pity that it was not 
fully executed, that the King might have had fome 
able men to have advifed or affifted him ; which pro-r 
bably thefe very men would, have done, after they 
had been fo throughly engaged : whereas the King 
had none left about him in any immediate truft in 
bufinefs, (for I fpeak not of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, and fome very few men more about his per- 
fon, who always behaved themfelves honourably), 
who either did not betray, or fink, under the weight 
or reproach of it, 

v 4 
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But the Earl of Bedford was refolved, that he would 
not enter into the treafury, till the revenue was in 
fome degree fettled; at leaft, the bill for tonnage and 
poundage paffed, with all decent circumftances, and 
for life ; which both he and Mr. Pym did very hear¬ 
tily labour to effedl; and had in their thoughts many 
good expedients, by which they intended to raife the 
revenue of the Crown. And none of them were very 
folicitous to take their promotions, before fome other 
accommodations were provided for fome of the reft of 
their chief companions; who would be neither well 
pleafed with their fo hafty advancement before them, 
nor fo fubmiffive in the future to follow their dic¬ 
tates. 

Hambden was a man they could not leave un¬ 
provided for •, and therefore there were feveral de- 
ftgns, and very far driven, for the fatisfaftion and 
promotion of him, and Eflex, and Kimbolton, and 
others ; though not fo fully concluded, as thofe be¬ 
fore mentioned. For the King’s great end was, by 
thefe compliances, to fave the life of the Eafl of 
Strafford, and to prelerve the Church from ruin : for 
nobody thought the Archbifhop in danger of his life. 
And there were few of the perfons mentioned before, 
who thought their preferments would do them much 
good, if the Earl were fuffered to live ; but in that of 
the Church, the major part even of thofe perfons 
would have been willing to have fatisfied the King; 
the rather, becaufe they had no reafon to think the 
two Houfes, or indeed either of them, could have 
been induced to have purfued the contrary. And * fo 
the continued and renewed violence in the profecu- 
tion of the Earl of Strafford made the King well 
contented (as the other reafons prevailed with the 

other 
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other perfons) that the putting of thofe promotions in 
' practice fhould be for a time fufpended. 

When there was a new occafion, upon the impor-A propofiti- 
tunity of the Scottifh Commiffioners, to procure more boriowing; 
money; and the leading men, who ufed to be forward"he^y" 
in finding out expedients for fupply, feemed to de- 
fpair of being able to borrow more ; becaufe the city 
was much troubled and difheartened, to fee the work 
of reformation proceed fo flowly, and no delinquents 
yet brought to juftice ; and that, till fome advance 
was made towards thofe longed-for ends, there mull 
be no expe&ation of borrowing more money from or 
in the city : at that time, Mr. Hyde faid in the 
Houfe, “ That he did not believe the thing to be fo 
te difficult as was pretended ; that no man lent his 
“ money, who did not gain by it; and that it was 
“ evident enough, that there was plenty of money; 

“ and therefore he was confident, if a fmall commit- 
“ tee of the Houfe were nominated, who, upon con- 
“ fultation between themfelves, might ufe the name 
“ of the Houfe to fuch men as were reputed to have 
t( money, they might prevail with them to lend as 
much as might ferve for the prefent exigence.” 
Whereupon the Houfe willingly approved the mo¬ 
tion ; and named him, Mr. Capel, Sir John Strange- 
ways, and five or fix more, whom they defired might 
be joined with them; who, the fame or the next day, 
repaired into the city ; refolving to apply themfelves 
to no men but fuch who were of clear reputation in 
point of wifdom, and fobriety of underftanding, as 
well as of wealth and ability to lend. And after they 
had fpoken together with four or five eminent men, 
they agreed to divide themfelves, and to confer fe- 
verally with their particular acquaintances, upon the 

fame 
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fame fubjeft: many men choofing rather to lend 
their money, than to be known to have it; and 
being very wary in their expreflions, except in pri¬ 
vate. 

When they had again communicated together, they 
found that the borrowing the money would be very 
eai'y; every man with whom they had conferred be¬ 
ing ready and forward to lend the money, or to find a 
friend who fiiould, upon their fecurity who propofed 
it. Moft of them in their private difcourfe faid, 
“ that there was money enough to be lent, if men faw 
“ there would be like to be an end of borrowing ; 
“ but that it was an univerfal difcomfort and dif- 
“ couragement, to all men of eft^tes and difcretion, 
“ to fee two great armies Hill kept on foot in the 
“ kingdom, at fo vaft a charge, when there remained 
“ no fear of war ; and that if a time were once ap- 
“ pointed for the difbanding them, there fhould not 
“ want money for the doing all that fhould be necef- 
“ fary in order to it.” This anfwer fatisfied them in 
all refpefts : and the next day Mr. Hyde reported 
the fuccefs of their employment; “ that they had 
“ conferred with moft of the fubftantial and beft re- 
“ puted men of the city ; who, by themfelves and 
“ their friends, had promifed to fupply the money 
“ which was defired.” And then he enlarged upon 
“ the temper they underftood the city to be in, by the 
“ reports of thofe who might be reafonably fuppofed 
“ to know it beft ; that it was indeed very much 
“ troubled and disheartened, to fee two armies kept 
“ on foot at fo vaft a charge within the bowels of 
<c the kingdom, when, God be thanked, all the dan- 
“ ger of a war was removed; and that they who 

were very able to make good what they promifed, 

“ had 
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rc had frankly undertaken, that if a peremptory day 
%e was appointed for being rid of thofe armies, 

“ there fhould not be want of money to difeharge 
“ them.” 

The report was received with great applaufe by 
the major part of the Houfe, as was reafonably col¬ 
lected by their countenance : but it was as apparent, 
that the governing party was exceedingly perplexed 
with it, and knew not on a fudden what to fay to it: 
if they embraced the opportunity, to procure a fupply 
of money which was really wanted, it would be too 
great a countenance to the perfons who had procured 
it; whofe reputation they were willing to deprefs: 
befides, it would imply their approbation of what 
had been faid of the difbanding : at leaft, would be a 
ground of often mentioning and preffing it; and 
which, how grateful foever to moft other men, was 
the thing they moft abhorred. After a long filence, 

Mr. Hambden faid, “ that the worthy Gentlemen 
(C were to be much commended for the pains they 
££ had taken ; of which, he doubted not, good ufe 
“ would be made and fo propofed, ££ That it might 
(l be well thought of, and the debate refumed the 
“ next day which could not be denied. The next but difcou- 
day, Alderman Pennington (a man in higheft con-” e f'»ted b y 
fidence with the party; and one, who infinuated thep " ty * 
all things to the Common-Council which he was di¬ 
rected fhould be ftarted there) begun the difeourfe; 
and faid, “ that the Gentlemen, who had been laft 
££ in the city to borrow money, had made a fair re- 
“ port; but that in the end of it there was Colloquintida ; 

“ that he could not find with what perfons they had 
“ conferred about the temper of the city; nor that 
(£ any confiderable people troubled themfelves with 

* “defigning 
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,r deftgning or wifhing what the Parliament ihould 
“ do, which they knew to be wife enough, to knout 
“ what and when they were to do that which was bell 
“ for the kingdom: and they acquiefced in their grave 
“judgmentand concluded, “ that the money that 
“ the Houfe Hood in need of, or a greater fum, was 
<£ ready to be paid to whomfoever they Ihould appoint 
“ to receive it.” The Houfe made itfelf very merry 
with the Alderman’s Colloquintida , and called upon 
him “ tq explain itand fo the debate ended : all 
fober men being well pleafed to fee the diforder they 
were in, and the pains they had taken to free them- 
felves from it; which every day was renewed upon 
them, as the fubje<ft matter afforded occafion; and 
they vifibly loft much of the reverence, which had 
been formerly paid them. 

* <-om- About the beginning of March, they begun to make 

mittec from . & J ° 

Ireland, in preparations for the trial of the Earl of Strafford ; who 
profccution had then been about three months in prifon, under 
«f suafford. the accufation of high treafon : and by this time, for 
the better fupply in this work, a committee was come 
from the Parliament in Ireland, to folicit matters con¬ 
cerning that kingdom. This committee (moft of them 
being papifts, and the principal aftors lince in the 
rebellion) was received with great kindnefs, and, upon 
the matter, added to the committee for the profecu- 
tion of the Earl of Strafford. So that now, Ireland 
feemed no lefs intent upon the ruin of that unfortu¬ 
nate Lord, than England and Scotland ; there being 
fuch a corrcfpondence fettled between Weftminlier 
and Dublin, that whatfoever was praflifed in the 
Houfe of Commons here was foon after done likewife 
there : and as Sir George Ratcliff was accufed here of 
high treafon, upon pretence of being a confederate 

with 
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with the Earl in his treafons ; but in truth that he 
might not be capable of giving any evidence on the 
behalf of him, and thereupon fent for into this king¬ 
dom : fo all, or mcft of the other perfons, who were 
in any trufir with the Earl, and fo privy to the grounds 
and reafons of the counfels there, and only able to 
make thofe apparent, were accufed by the Houfe of 
Commons in that kingdom of high treafon ; under 
the general impeachment, of “ endeavouring to fub- 
“ vert the fundamental laws of that kingdom, and to 
“ introduce an arbitrary power which ferved the 
turn there, to fecure their perfons, and to remove them 
from councils, as it had done here. 

What feeds were then fown for the rebellion, 
which within a year after broke out in Ireland, by 
the great liberty and favour that committee found; 
who, for the good fervice againft that Lord, were 
hearkened to in all things that concerned that king¬ 
dom, fhall be obferved, and fpoken of at large, here¬ 
after. 

Much time was fpent in confideration of the man-c™^*™- 
ner of the trial; for they could find no precedent ing the 
would fit their cafe : “ Whether it fhould be in the his", n ,al.° f 
“ Houfe of Peers ? which room was thought too little, 

“ for the accufers, witnefles, judges, and fpe&ators : 

“ Who fhould profecute ? Whether members chofen 
“ of the Commons, or the King’s Council ? Whether 
“ the Bifhops” (which were twenty-four in number, 
and like to be too tender-hearted in matter of blood, 
and fo either to convert many, or increafe a diffenting 
paPty too much) “ fhould have voices in the trial ? 

“ Whether thofe who had been created Peers fince 
“ the accufation was carried up, fhould be admitted 
* ( to be Judges ?” And laftly, “ Whether the Com- 

’ (f moners. 
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(f moners, who were to be prefent at the trial, fhould 
<£ fit uncovered ? and. Whether any members of the 
“ Houfe of Commons fhould be examined at the trial 
<c on the behalf of the Earl ?” who had fent a lift of 
names, and defired an order to that purpofe. 

After much debate it was agreed, “ that the trial 
iC fhould be in Weftminfter-Hall, where feats fhould 
‘ c be built for the reception of the whole Houfe of 
<c Commons, which together with the Speaker fhould 
“ be prefentfor they then forefaw, that they might 
be put to another kind of proceeding than that they 
pretended; and (though with much ado) they con- 
fented to fit uncovered, left fuch a little circumftance 
might difturb the whole defign. 

For the profecution, they had no mind to truft the 
King’s Council; who neither knew their fecret evi¬ 
dence, nor, being informed, were like to apply and 
prefs it fo vigoroufly as the bufinefs would require : 
and therefore they appointed “ that committee which 
“ had prepared the charge, to give in the evidence, 
“ and in the name of all the Commons of England to 
“ profecute the impeachment.” 

For the Bifhops: after many bitter inve<ftives, and 
remembering the faults of particular perfons, and the 
canons which feemed to involve the whole body, 
with fharpnefs and threats ; they took the cafe to be 
fo clear upon an old canon, (the only one they ac¬ 
knowledged for orthodox), that Clericus non dcbet inter- 
ejfe fanguini, that they were content “ to refer that to 
“ the Houfe of Peers, as proper only for their deter- 
“ mination.” And this they did, not upon any con¬ 
fidence they had in the matter itfelf, whatever law, or 
reafon, or canon they pretended ; or in the Lords, 
the major part of whom, when any difference of opi¬ 
nion 
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nion was, always diffented from their defigns : but 
•that they had a trick of doing their bufinefs by inti¬ 
mation ; and had a fure friend amongft the Bifhops, 
who had promifed them feafonably to free them of 
that trouble. 

They would not truft their Lordfhips’ own inclina¬ 
tions with the other point, of the new Barons, which 
they knew would be controverted ; but in plain terms 
demanded, “ that no Peers, created fince the day upon 
“ which the Earl of Strafford was impeached of high 
“ treafon, becaufe they were involved as Commoners 
“ in the making that accufation, fhould fit as Judges 
<f at his trial.” 

For the Earl’s demand, “ of an order to examine 
** fome members on his behalf, upon matters of fadt, 
“ at his trial after a long debate, they left it only 
in- the power of the perfons themfelves who were no¬ 
minated, “ to be examined if they would” (not with¬ 
out fome fmart animadverfions, “ that they fhould 
“ take heed what they did”), and refufed to enjoin 
them ; though the fame had been done at their defire, 
for the Lords of the Council ; but that was againft 
the Earl, and fo the lefs to be confidered. 

The Lords, in the abfence of the Lord Keeper, who 
was very fick, made choice of the Earl of Arundel to 
prefide and govern the Court; being a perfon notori- 
oufly difaffedted to the Earl of Strafford. 

And for the great bufinefs of the Bifhops, they were 
faved the labour of giving any rule (which, it may be, 
would have troubled them) by the Bifhop of Lincoln’s 
landing up, and moving, on the behalf of himfelf 
and his brethren, ‘ f that they might lie excufed from 
“ being prefent at the trial, being eccleiiaftical perfons, 
“ and fo not to have their hands in blood and fuch 

other 
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other reafons, as, when they are examined, will not be 
found of very great weight. 

This Bifhop had been, by feveral cenfures in the 
Star-Chamber, imprifoned in the Tower, where he re¬ 
mained till after the beginning of this Parliament, and 
was then fet at liberty upon the defire of the Lords; 
who knew him to be a mortal and irreconcileable 
enemy to the Archbifhop of Canterbury: and indeed 
he had always been a Puritan fo far, as to love none 
of the Bifhops, and to have ufed many learned Church¬ 
men with great contempt and infolence ; and yet he 
left no way unpradtifed to afiure the King, “ that he 
“ would do great matters in Parliament for his fervice, if 
“ he might be at liberty.” The next day after he came 
to the Houfe of Peers, the Lord Say made that fpeech, 
which he fince printed ; taking notice “ of fome im- 
“ putations laid on him by the Archbifhop of Cante-r-r 
“ bury, that he fhould be a fedtary which nobody 
can doubt, that reads that fpeech : yet he had no 
fooner done, than that Bifhop rofe, and made a large 
panegyric in his praife, and profefled, “ that he al- 
“ ways believed his Lordfhip to be as far from a fec- 
“ tary, as himfelf.” And when he found the great de¬ 
fire of the Houfe of Commons to be freed from the 
Bifhops’ votes in that trial, he never left terrifying 
them with the cenfure that hung over their heads for 
making the canons, till he perfuaded them to ingra¬ 
tiate themfelves, by defiring to be excufed in that 
matter, before an order fhould be made for their 
abfence. 

This example of the Bifhops prevailed with forpe 
Lords, who had been created fince the accufation, to 
quit their right of judging; and amongft them, the 
Lord Littleton (who had been made a Baron upon 

the 
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She defire of the Earl of Strafford, for that only rea¬ 
son, that he profeffed, “ If he were a Pier, he would 
lc (and indeed he could) do him notable fervice") 
was the firft who quitted his right to judge, becaufe 
he had been a Commoner when the accufation was 
firft brought up : but they who infilled upon their 
right (as the Lord Seymour, and others) and demanded 
the judgment of the Houfe, were no more diiturbed, 
but exercifed the fame power to the tnd, as any of 
the other Lords did ; and fo, no doubt, might the 
Bifhops too, if they would : for, though there might 
be fome reafon for their abfence, when the trial was 
according to law, before and by his Peers only ; yet, 
when that judgment was waved, and a bill of attainder 
brought up againft him, their votes in that bill were as 
neceffary and effential, as of any other of the Lords. 

'Ancl it may be, their unfeafonable, voluntary, unjuft 
quitting it then, made many men lefs folicitous for 
the defence of their right afterwards. But of that in 
its place. 

All things being thus prepared, and fettled; on Tin-trial 
Monday, the twenty-fccond of March, the Earl of ivnidt the 
Strafford was brought to the bar in Weftminfter- iid ’ ‘ 6+i ' 
Hall; the Lords fitting in the middle of the Hall in 
their robes; and the Commoners, and fome ftrangers 
of quality, with the Scottifh Commiffioners, and the 
Committee of Ireland, on either fide; there being a 
clofe box made at one end, at a very convenient 
-diftance for hearing, in which the King and Queen 
fate untaken notice of; his Majefty, out of kindnefs 
and-'*curiofity, defiring to hear all that could be al¬ 
leged: of which, I believe, he afterwards repented 
himfelf; when “ his having been prefent at the trial” 

a was 
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was alleged and urged to him, as an argument for the 
palling the bill of" attainder. 

The charge After the Earl’s charge was read, and an introduc- 

inm. tion made by Mr. Pym, in which he called him the 
wicked Karl ; fome member of the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, according to their parts affigned, being a 
lawyer, applied and prefled the evidence, with great 
licence and fharpnefs of language; and, when the Earl 
had made his defence, replied with the fame liberty upon 
wharfoever he fiid; taking all occafions of bitterly in¬ 
veighing againft his perfon ; which reproachful way 
of carriage was looked upon with fo much approba¬ 
tion, that one of the managers (Mr. Palmer) loft all 
his credit and intereft with them, and never recovered 
it, for uftng a decency and modefty ill his carriage 
and language towards him ; though the weight of his 
arguments prefled more upon the Earl, than all ""the 
noife of the reft. 

The trial lafted eighteen days; in which, “ all the 
u hafty or proud expreflions, or words, he had uttered 
“ at any time fince he was firft made a Privy Counfel- 
“ lor; all the a£ls of paflion or power that he had ex-. 
“ ercil'ed in Yorkfhire, from the time that he was firft 
“ Prefident there ; his engaging himfelf in projects 
“ in Ireland, as the foie making of flax, and felling 
“ tobacco in that kingdom ; his billetting of foldiers, 
“ and exercifirig of martial law there ; his extraordi- 
“ nary way of proceeding againft the Lord Mount- 
“ norris, and the Lord Chancellor Loftus; his aflum- 
“ i-ng a power of judicature at the Council-Table, to 
“ determine private interefts, and matter of inhen- 
“ tance ; fome rigorous and extrajudicial determina- 
“ tions in cafes of plantations; fome high difeourfes 

“ at 
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u at the Council-Table in Ireland ; fome cafual and 
“ light difcourfes at his own table, and at public 
“ meetings; and laftly) fome words fpoken in lecret 
“ council in this kingdom, after the dillblution of the 
“ laft Parliament,” were urged and prefled againft him, 
to make good the general charge, of “ an endeavour 
“ to overthrow the fundamental government of the 
“ kingdom, and to introduce an arbitrary power.” 

The Earl behaved himfelf with great fliew of hu-Hisdefenc*. 
mility and fubmifhon ; but yet, with fuch a kind of 
courage, as would lofe no advantage ; and, in truth, 
made his defence with all imaginable dexterity; an- 
fwering this charge, and evading that, with all pofli- 
ble fkill and eloquence ; and though he knew nor, 
till he came to the bar, upon what parts of his charge 
they would proceed againft him, or what evidence 
they would produce, he took very little time to recol- 
ledl himfelf, and left nothing; unlaid that might make 
for his own juftification. 

For the bufinefs of Ireland ; he complained much, 

“ that, by an order from the committee which pre- 
“ pared his charge againft him, all his papers in that 
“ kingdom, by which he fhould make his defence, 

<c were feized and taken from him; and, by virtue of 
“ the fame order, all his goods, houfehold-ftuff, plate, 

“ and tobacco (amounting, as he laid, to eighty thou- 
“ fand pounds) were likewife feized ; fo that he had 
“ not money to fubfift in prifon ; that all thofe Mi- 
“ nifters of State in Ireland, who were molt privy to 
“ the a<fts for which he w'as queftioned, and fo could 
“ give the bell evidence and teftimony on his behalf, 

“ were imprifoned under the charge of treafon. Yet 
“ he averred, that he had behaved himfelf in that 
“ kingdom, according to the power and, authority 

z a “ granted 
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“ granted by his commiffion and inftrucftions, and; 
“ according to the rules and cuftoms obferved by 
“ former deputies and lieutenants. That the mono* 
“ polies of flax and tobacco had been undertaken by 
“ him for the good of that kingdom, and benefit of 
“ his MajefTy: the former eftablifhing a moft bene- 
“ ficial trade and good hulbandry, not before prac- 
u tiled there ; and the latter bringing a revenue of 
“ above forty thoufand pounds to the Crown, and ad- 
“ vancing trade, and bringing no damage to the fub- 
“ jedh That billetting of foldiers” (which was al* 
Jcged to be treafon, by a ftatute made in Ireland in the 
time of King Ilenry the Sixth) “ and the exercifing of 
“ martial law, had been always pradtifed by the lieu- 
“ tenants and deputies of that kingdom which he 
proved by the teftimony and confeflion of the Iiarl of 
Cork, and the Lord Wilrnot; neither of which de- 
lired to fay more for his behoof, than inevitably they 
mull. He faid, “ the aeft of Parliament mentioned, 
“ of Henry the Sixth, concerned not him ; it com- 
“ prehending only the inferior fubjedls, and making 
“ it penal to them to billet foldiers, not the deputy, 
“ or fupreme commander ; if it did, that it was re- 
“ pealed by Poyning’s aeft, in the eleventh year of 
“ Henry the Seventh : however, if it were not, and 
“ that it were treafon ftill, it was treafon only in 
“ Ireland, and not in England ; and therefore, that 
“ he could not be tried here for it, but mull be tranf- 
“ mitted thither.” He faid, “ the Council-Table in 
“ Ireland had a large legal jurifdi&ion, by the infti- 
“ tution and fundamental cuftoms of that kingdom-; 
“ and had, in all times, determined matters of the 
“ fame nature, which it had done in his time: and 
“ that the proceedings there upon plantations had 

“ been 
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“ been with the advice of the Judges, upon a clear 
“ title of the Crown, and upon great reafon of State : 
ct and that the nature and difpofition of that people 
“ required a fevere hand and ftri eft reins to be held 
“ upon them, which being loofed, the Crown would 
“ quickly feel the mifehief.” 

For the feveral difeourfes, and words, wherewith 
he was charged ; he denied many, and explained and 
put a glofs upon others, by the reafons and circurn- 
ftances of the debate. One particular, on which 
they much infifted, though it was fpoken twelve year* 
before, “ that he fhould fay in the public Hall in 
“ York, that the little finger of the prerogative lhould 
“ lie heavier upon them than the loins of the law,” 
he direbfly inverted ; and proved, by two or three 
perfons of credit, “ that he laid” (and the occafion 
made it probable, being upon the bufinefs of knight¬ 
hood, which was underfiood to be a legal tax) “ tlie 
“ little finger of the law was heavier than the loins 
“ of the prerogative ;” that impofition for knight- 
liood amounting to a much higher rate, than any 
a£t of the prerogative which had been exercifed. 
“ However,” he faid, “ he hoped no indiferetion, or 
** unlkilfulnefs, or paflion, or pride of w'ords, would 
“ amount to treafon ; and for mifdemeanours, lie 
“ was ready to fubmit to their juftice.” 

He made the lcaft, that is, the worft excufe, for 
thofe two adfs againft the Lord Mountnorris, and 
the Lord Chancellor ; which indeed were powerful 
a£ts, and manifefted a nature excefltvely imperious ; 
and, no doubt, cauled a greater cliflike and terror, in 
iober and difpaffionate perfons, than all that was al¬ 
leged againft him. A fervant of the Earl’s, one 
Annefley, (kinfman to Mountnorris), attending on his 

* 3 Lord 
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Lord during fome fit of the gout, (of which hp often 
laboured), had by accident, or negligence, fuffered 
a ftool to fall upon the Earl’s foot; enraged with 
the pain whereof, his Lordfhip with a fmall cane 
ftruck Annefley : this being merrily fpoken of at 
dinner, at a table where the Lord Mountnorris was, 
(I think, the Lord Chancellor’s), he faid, “ the gen- 
“ tlernan had a brother that would not have taken 
“ 1'uch a blow.” This coming fome months after 
to the Deputy’s hearing, he caufed a council of war 
to be called ; the Lord Mountnorris being an officer 
of the army ; where, upon an article “ of moving 
“ fedition, and ftirring up the foldiers again ft the 
“ General,” he was charged with thofe w r ords former¬ 
ly fpoken at the Lord Chancellor’s table. What 
defence he made, I know not ; for he was fo fur- 
prilecl, that he knew not what the matter was, when 
he was fummoned to that council : but the words 
being proved, he was deprived of his office (being 
then Vice-Treafurer) and his foot-company ; com¬ 
mitted to prifon ; fentenced “ to lofe his head.” 
The office and company were immediately difpofed 
of, and he imprifoned, till the King fent him over a 
pardon, by which he was difcharged with his life ; 
all the other parts of the fentence being fully exe¬ 
cuted. 

This feemed to all men a moft prodigious courfe of 
proceeding; that, in a time of full peace, a Peer of the 
kingdom and a Privy-Counfellor, for an unadvifed, 
paffionate, myfterious word, (for the expreffion was 
capable of many interpretations), fhould be called be¬ 
fore a council of war, which could not reafonably 
be underftood to have then a jurifdidtion over fuch 
perfons, and in fuch cafes; and, without any procefs, or 

formality 
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formality of defence, in two hours fhould be deprived 
of his life and fortune : the injuftice whereof feemed 
the more formidable, for that the Lord Mountnorris 
was known, for fome time before, to Hand in great 
jealoufy and disfavour with the Earl: which made it 
looked on as a pure a<5f of revenge; and gave all men 
warning, how they trufted themfelves in the territories 
where he commanded. 

The Earl difcharged himfelf of the rigour and fe- 
verity of the fentence, and laid it upon “ the council 
“ of war; where he himfelf not only forbore to be 
“ prefent, but would not fuffer his brother, who was 
“ an officer of the army, to flay there he laid, “ lie 
“ had conjured the court to proceed without any re- 
“ fpe£t of favour or kindnefs to himfelf; and that, as 
“ foon as he underftood the judgment of the council, 

which was unanimous, he declared publicly, (as he 
“ had likewife done before), that a hair of his head 
“ fhould not periffi; and immediately wrote an ear- 
“ neft letter to his Majclly, for the procuring his par- 
“ don; which was by his Majefty, upon his Lord- 
“ fhip’s recommendation and mediation, granted ac- 
,£ cordingly ; and thereupon the Lord Mountnorris 
• f was fet at liberty: though, it is true, he was, after 
,c his enlargement, not fuffered to come to England.” 
He concluded, “ that the Lord Mountnorris was an 
“ infolent perfon ; and that he took this courfe to 
“ humble him ; and that he would be very well con- 
“ tent, that the fame courfe might be taken to reform 
,c him; if the fame care might likewife be, that it 
,e might prove no more to his prejudice, than the 
“ other had been to that Lord.” 

But the ftanders by made another excufe for him : 
“ The Lord Mountnorris was a man of great indufrry, 

z 4 * “ activity. 
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“ addivity, and experience in the affairs of Ireland ; 
“ having railed himfelf from a very private, mean 
“ condition” (having been an inferior fervant to the 
Lord Chichefter) “ to the degree of a Vifcount, and a 
“ Privy-Counfellor, and to a very ample revenue in 
“lands and offices; and had always, by fervile flat-, 
“ tery and fordid application, wrought himfelf into 
“ truft and nearnefs with all deputies, at their firft en- 
“ trance upon their charge, informing them of the 
“ defedts and overfights of their predecefi'ors; and, 
“ after the determination of their commands, and re- 
“ turn into England, informing the State here, and 
“ thofe enemies they ulually contracted in that time, 
“ of whatfoever they had done, or fuft'ered to be done, 
“ amifs; whereby they either l’uffered difgrace, or 
“ damage, as foon as they were recalled from thofe 
“ honours. In this manner he begun with his own 
“ mafter, the Lord Chichefter ; and continued the 
“ fame arts upon the Lord Grandifon, and the Lord 
“ Falkland, who fucceeded ; and, upon that fcore, 
“ procured admiflion and truft with the Earl of 
“ Strafford, upon his firft admiflion to that govern- 
“ ment : fo that this dilemma feemed unqueftionable, 
“ that either the Deputy of Ireland muft deftroy my 
“ Lord Mountnorris, whilft he continued in his of- 
“ fice, or my Lord Mountnorris muft deftroy the 
“ Deputy, as foon as his commiflion was determined.” 
And upon this confideration, befides that his no 
virtue made him unpitied, many looked with lefs 
conccrnednefs upon that adl, than the matter itfelf 
deferred. 

The cafe of the Lord Chancellor feemed, to com¬ 
mon underftandings, an atft of lefs violence, becaufe 
it concerned not life ; and had fome flhew of formal¬ 
ity 
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Jty at leaft, if not regularity in the proceeding; and that 
which was amifs in it took its growth from a nobler 
root than the other. The endeavour was, to compel 
the Lord Chancellor to fettle more of his land, and 
in another manner, upon his eldeft fon, than he had 
a mind to, and than he could legally be compelled 
to : this the Earl, upon a paper petition preferred to 
him by the wife of that fon, (a lady, for whom the 
Earl had fo great a value and eftccm, that it made 
his juftice the more fufpefted), preffed, and in the 
end ordered him to do. The Chancellor refufed j 
was committed to prifon ; and fhortly after, the 
Great Seal taken from him, which lie had kept with 
great reputation of ability for the fpace of above 
twenty years. In the prciling this charge, many 
things of levity, as certain letters of great affedlion 
and familiarity from the Earl to that lady, which 
were found in her cabinet after her death ; others of 
paffion, were expofed to the public view; to pro¬ 
cure prejudice rather to his gravity and difcrction, 
than that they were in any degree material to the 
bufinefs. 

The Earl faid little more to it, than <c that he 
“ hoped, what paffion foever, or what injufticc l'oever, 
<e might be found in that proceeding, and llntence, 
“ there would be no treafon : and that, for his part, 
“ he had yet reafon to believe, what he had done 
tc was very juft ; fincc it had been reviewed by his 
“ Majeffy, and his Privy-Council here, upon an ap- 
“ peal from the Lord Vifcount Ely, (the degraded 
“ .Lord Chancellor), and upon a folemn hearing there, 
“ which took up many days, it had received a con- 
“ firmation.” 

But the truth is, that rather accufed the Earl of 

• an 
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an excefs of power, than abfolved him of injuftice; for 
moft men, that weighed the whole matter, ^elieved^ 
it to be a high adt of oppreffion, and not to be with¬ 
out a mixture of that policy, which was fpoken of be¬ 
fore in the cafe of the Lord Mountnorris : for the 
Chancellor, being a perfon of great experience, lubtil- 
ty, and prudence, had been always very fevere to de¬ 
parted deputies ; and not over agreeable, nor in any 
degree fubmii’s, to their full power; and taking him- 
ftlf to be the fecond perfon in the kingdom, during 
the holding of his place, thought himfelf little lels 
than equal to the fir ft, who could naturally hope but 
for a term of years in that fuperiority: neither had 
he ever before met with the leaft check, that might 
make him ful’pedt a diminution of his authority, or 
intereft. 

That which was with moft folemnity and expedla- 
tion alleged againft the Earl, as the hinge upon 
which the treafon was principally to hang, was a 
difeourfe of the Earl’s in the Committee of State 
(which they called the Cabinet Council) upon the dif- 
folution of the former Parliament. Sir Harry Vane, 
the Secretary of State, gave in evidence, “ That the 
“ King at that time calling that Committee to him, 
“ alked them, fince he failed of the alftftance and 
“ fupply expeefted by fubfidies, whatcourfe he fhould 
“ now take ? that the Earl of Strafford anfwered 4 
* 4 Sir, you have now done your duty, and your fub- 
“ jetfts have failed in theirs ; and therefore you are 
“ abfolved from the rules of government, and may 
“ lupply yourfelf by extraordinary ways; you muft 
“ profecute the war vigoroufly ; you have an army 
in Ireland, with which you may reduce this king- 
fi dom.” 


The 
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The l^arl of Northumberland being examined, for 
the confirmation of this proof, remembered only, 

** that the Earl had faid, You have done your duty, 

“ and are now abfolved from the rules of govern- 
“ mentbut not a word of the army in Ireland, or 
reducing this kingdom. The Lord Marquis Hamil¬ 
ton, the Lord Bifhop of London, and the Lord Cot- 
tington, being likewife examined, anfwercd upon their 
oaths, “ that they heard none of thofe words fpoken 
“ by the Earl.” And thefe were the only perfons pre- 
fent at that debate, fave only the Archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury, and Secretary Windebank, neither of which 
could be examined, or would be believed. 

The Earl pofitively denied the words ; alleged 
“ much animofity to be in Sir Harry Vane towards 
“ him and obferved, “ that not one of the other 
f ‘ witnefies, who w r ere likewife prefent, and as like to 
“ remember what was fpoken as the Secretary, heard 
“ one word of the Irifh army, or reducing this king- 
“ dom : that, if he had fpoken thofe words, it could 
“ not be underfiood to be fpoken of England, but of 
“ Scotland, of which the dilcourfe was, and for which 
’“-that army was known to be raifed.” lie concluded, 

“ that if the words were fpoken by him, which he cx- 
“ prefsly denied, they were not treafon; and if they 
tc were treafon, that, by a ftatute made in Edward the 
“ Sixth’s time, one witnefs was not fufficient to prove 
“ it, and that here was but one.” 

. Seventeen days being; fpent in the whole progrefs the Earr* 

• . i , . . r i r ° ■ conclulion 

of this trial; the Earl having defended himlelt witWhudc. 
wonderful dexterity and ability, concluded, c ‘ that if kncc ' 
f< the whole charge (in which he hoped he had given 
“ their Lordfhips fatisfa&ion of his loyalty and inte- 
“ g rit y» ^ ow great foever his infirmities were) was 

“ proved. 
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Tin C'oun- 
C’il heard, 
as to mat- 
teis ot law 


“ proved, that the whole made him not guilty of high 
“ treafon ; and to that purpofe delired, that his 
“ learned Councd might he heardand moft pathe-* 
tically conjured their Lordfhips, “ that, for their own 
“ fakes, they would not, out of difpleafure or disfa- 
“ vour towards his perfon, create a precedent to the 
f ‘ prejudice of the Peerage of England, and wound 
“ thcmfelves through his lides which was good 
counfel; and hath been lince (though too late) ac¬ 
knowledged to be fo. 

The next day, his Council was heard in the fame 
place to the matter of law. And here I cannot pafs 
by an inftance of as great animofity, and indireft pro- 
fecution, in that circumftance of affigning him Coun¬ 
cil, as can be given. After the Houle of Peers had 
afligned him fuch Council as he delired, to affift him 
in matter of law, (which never was, or can jullly be. 
denied to the moll lcandalous felon, the moll inhuman 
murtherer, or the moll infamous traitor), the Houle of 
Commons, upon fome occalion, took notice of it with 
pallion and dillike, fomewhat unlkilfully, “ that fuch 
“ a thing fhould be done without their confent j” 
which was no more, than that the judge fhould be di- 
redled by the profecutor, in what manner to proceed 
and determine : others, with much bitternefs, inveigh¬ 
ing againll “ the prefumption of thofe lawyers, that 
“ durll be of counfel with a perfon accufed by them 
c ‘ of high treafon;" and moving, “ that they might be 
“ fent for, and proceeded againll for that contempt 
whereas, they were not only obliged to it, by the ho* 
nour and duty of their profeliion ; but had been pu~ 
nifhable for refuling to fubmit to the Lords’ orders. 
The matter was too grofs to receive any public order, 
and fo the debate ended ; but ferved (and no doubt 

that 
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•that wa$ the intention) to let thofe Gentlemen know', 
how warily they were to demean themfelves, left the 
anger of that terrible congregation fhould be kindled 
againft them. 

But truly I have not heard that it made any impref- Mr. 
lion upon thofe perfons; it did not, I am fare, upon 
Mr. Lane, wdio argued the matter of law for the Earl. 
The matters which were by him principally infilled 
on, and averred with fuch confidence as a man ules 
who believes himfelf, were thefe : 

“ i. That by the wifdom and tendernefs of Pari ia- 
“ ments, which knew that there could not be a gie.it- 
“ er fnare for the fubjedt, than to leave the nature of 
“ treafon undefined and unlimited, all treafons were 
“ particularly mentioned and fet down in the ftatute 
“ of the 25 Edw. III. dc Proditionibus. That nothing 
“ is treafon, but what is comprehended within that 
ftatute; all treafons before that ftatute, as killing the 
“ King's uncle, liis nurfe, piracy, and divers others, 

“ being reftrained and taken away by the declaration 
“ of that adl. And that no words or adtions, in any 
of the articles of the Earl of Strafford’s charge, dnl 
“ amount to treafon within that ftatute. 

2. “ That by reafon of the claufe in that ft atute, of 
“ declaring treafon in Parliament, divers ad!ions were 
“ declared to be treafons in Parliament, in the time of 
“ King Richard the Second, to the great prejudice of 
“ the fubjedl : it was therefore fpccially provided, 

“ and enadted, by a ftatute in the firft year of the 
“ reign of King Henry the Fourth, chapter the tenth, 

“ which is ftill in force, that nothing fhould be de¬ 
ft dared and adjudged treafon, but what was ordained 
“ in that ftatute of the 25 Edw. III. by which ftatute, 

“ all power of declaring new treafons in .Parliament 
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“ was taken away ; and that no precedent of any fuch 
“ declaration in Parliament can be fhewed fince that 
“ time : all new treafons, made by an adt of Parlia- 
“ ment in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, being 
“ by the ftatute of the firft year of Queen Mary, chap- 
“ ter the firft, taken away, and reftrained to the 25th 
“ Edw. III. and that likewife by another ftatute of 
c ‘ the firft year of Queen Mary, chapter the tenth, all 
“ trials of treafons ought to be according to the rules 
“ of the common law, and not otherwife. 

“ 3. That the foundation, upon which the impeach- 
“ ment was framed, was erroneous ; for that (befides 
“ that it was confeffed on all hands, the laws of the 
“ kingdom were not fubverted) an endeavour to fub- 
“ vert the fundamental laws and ftatutes of the realm, 
“ by force attempted, is not treafon, being only made 
“ felony by the ftatute of the firft year of Queen 
“ Mary, chapter the twelfth; which is likewife ex- 
“ pired. That Cardinal Wolfey, in the thirty-third 
“ .year of King Henry the Eighth, was indidted only 
“ of a premunire, for an endeavour to bring in the 
“ imperial laws into this kingdom. And that an en- 
“ deavour, or intention, to levy war, was made treafon, 
“ only by a ftatute of the 13th Elizabeth, (a time very 
“ inquiiitive for treafon), which expired with her life. 

“ 4. Laftly, that if any thing was alleged againft 
c - the Earl which might be penal to him, it was not 
“ fufficiently and legally proved ; for that by the fta- 
£ ‘ tute of the firft year of King Edward the Sixth, 
“ cliapter the twelfth, no man ought to be arraigned, 
“ indidfed, or condemned, of any treafon, unlefs it be 
“ upon the teftimony of two lawful and fufficient wit- 
“ neffes, produced in the prefence of the party ac- 
“ cufed; unlefs the party confefs the fame : and if it 

“ be 
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“ be f»r words, within three months after the fame 
“ fpoken, if the party be within the kingdom : where- 
“ as there w r as in this cafe only one witnefs, Sir Henry 
“ Vane, and the words fpoken fix months before.” 

The cafe being thus ftated on the Earl’s behalf, the 
judgment of the Lords, in whom the foie power of 
judicature was conceived to be, was by all men ex¬ 
pected; the Houfe of'Commons having declared, 

“ that they intended not to make any reply to the ar- 
“ gument of law made by Mr. Lane, it being below 
“ their dignity to contend with a private lawyer.” 

Indeed they had a more convincing way to proceed 
by ; for the next day after that argument. Sir Arthur a i.m of 
Haflerig, (brother-in-law to the Lord Brook), an ab- I'rou^r 
furd, bold man, brought up by Mr. Pym, and l'o cm- 
ployed by that party to make any attempt, preferred the 
a bill in the Houfe of Commons, “ for the attainder 
“ of the Earl of Strafford of high treafon it being 
obferved, that by what the Earl had faid for himfelf 
in the matter of faCl and in matter of prudence, of the 
confequence of fuch an extraordinary proceeding; 
and by what had been faid for him in the point of 
irtw; molt fober men, who had been, and ftill were, 
full enough of diflike and paffion againft the Earl, 
were not at all fatisfied in the juftice of the impeach¬ 
ment, or in the manner of the profecution ; and 
therefore, that the Houfe of Peers, which confifted of 
near one hundred and twenty, belides the Biihops, 
and of whom fourfeore had been conftantly attending 
the trial, were not like to take upon them the burthen 
of fuch a judgment as was expetfled. 

The bill was received with wonderful alacrity, and 
immediately read the firft and the fecond time, and fo 
committed ; which was not ufual in Parliaments, ex¬ 
cept 
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Ccpt in matters of great concernment and conveniency 
in the particular; or of little importance or moment 
in the general. Thofe who *at firft confented, upon 
flight information, to his impeachment, upon no other 
reafon, but (as hath been faid before) becaufe they 
were only to accufe, and the Lords to judge, and fo 
thought to be troubled no more with it, being now as 
ready to judge, as they had been to accufe, finding 
lbme new reafons to fatisfy themfelves, of which one 
was, “ They had gone too far to fit ftill, or retire.” 

A day or two before the bill of attainder was 
brought into the Houfe of Commons, there was a 
very remarkable paflage, of which the pretence was, 
“ to make one witnefs, with divers circumftances, 
“ as good as two though I believe it was directed 
in truth to an end very foreign to that which was 
propofed. The words of the Earl of Strafford, by 
which, “ his endeavour to alter the frame of Govern- 
“ ment, and his intention to levy war,” fhould prin¬ 
cipally appear, were proved fingly by Sir Henry 
Vane ; which had been often averred, and promifed. 
fhould be proved by feveral witnefles; and the law 1 
was clear, “ that lefs than two witneffes ought not to 
“ be received in cafe of treafon,” 

To make this lingle teftimony appear as fufficient 
as if it had been confirmed by more, M- r . Pym in¬ 
formed the Houfe of Commons, “ of the grounds 
“ upon which he firft advifed that charge, and was 
“ latisfied that he fhould fufficiently prove it. That 
“ feme months before the beginning of this Parlia- 
“ ment, lie had vifited young Sir Henry Vane, eldell 
“ fon to the Secretarj', who was then newly recovered 
from an ague ; that they being together, and con- 
“ doling the fad condition of the kingdom, by reafon 

“ of 
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c ‘ of the many illegal taxes and preflures, Sir Harry 
“ told him, if he would call upon him the next day, 
“ he would fhew him fomewhat that would give him 
“ much trouble, and inform him what counfels were 
“ like to be followed to the ruin of the kingdom; 

for that he had, in perufal of fome of his father’s 
“ papers, accidentally met with the refult of the Ca- 
“ binet Council upon the diffolution of the lad Par- 
“ liament, which comprehended the refolutions then 
“ taken. 

“ The next day he fhewed him a little paper of the 
“ Secretary’s own writing; in which was contained the 
tf day of the month, and the refults of feveral difcourfes 
“ made by feveral Counfellors; with feveral hierogly- 
“ phics, which fufficiently expreffed the perfons by 
“ whom thofe difcourfes were made. The matter was 
“ of fo tranfcendent a nature, and the counfel fo pro- 
“ digious, with reference to the commonwealth, that 
“ lie defired he might take a copy of it ; which the 
“ young Gentleman would by no means confent to, 
“ fearing it might prove prejudicial to his father. 
“ But when Mr. Pym informed him, that it was of 
‘‘.extreme confequence to the kingdom, and that a 
“ time might probably come, when the difeovery of 
“ this might be a fovereign means to preferve both 
“ Church and State, he was contented that Mr. Pym 
“ fhould take a copy of it; which he did, in the pre- 
“ fence of Sir Henry Vane; and having examined 
“ it, together with him, delivered the original again 
“ to Sir Henry. That he had carefully kept this 
“ copy by him, without communicating the fame to 
“ any body, till the beginning of this Parliament, 
•‘•which was the time he conceived fit to make ufe 
“ of it; and that then, meeting with many other in- 
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“ ftances of the Earl’s ill difpofition to the kingdom, 
“ it fatisfied him to move whatfoever he had moved, 
“ againft that great perfon.” 

Having faid thus much, he read the paper in his 
hand ; in which the day of the month was fet down, 
and his Majefty to be prefent, and Slating the ques¬ 
tion to be, “ What was now to be done ? lince the 
“ Parliament had refufed to give Subsidies for the 
“ Supply of the war againft Scotland.” There were 
then written two LL's and a ( over, and an / and an r, 
which was urged, “ could fignify nothing but Lord 
“ Lieutenant of Ireland and the words written and 
applied to that name were, “ Abfolved from rules 
“ of government j—Profecute the war vigorously ;— 
“ An army in Ireland to Subdue this kingdom— ;’ k 
which was urged, “ to comprehend the matter of the 
“ Earl’s Speech and advice that paper by fractions, 
of words (without mentioning any formed Speech) 
containing only the refults of the Several Counsellors’ 
advice. Before thofe letters which were ordered to 
fignify the Lieutenant of Ireland, were an A. B. C. G, 
which might be underftood to fignify, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury his Grace ; and at thofe letter?. 
Some Short, Sharp expressions againft Parliaments, 
and thereupon fierce advice to the King. Next in 
the paper, was an M with an r over, and an Ho, 
which were to be underftood for Marquis Hamilton, 
who was Mafter of the Horfe ; and the words an¬ 
nexed thereunto Seemed to be rough, but without a 
Supplement Signified nothing. Then there was an X, 
an //, and an A, which muft be interpreted Lord 
High Admiral, which was the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land ; and from that hieroglyphic proceeded only-a 
few words, which implied advice to the King, tc to be 

“ advifed 
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u advifed by his Parliament.” Then there was IJ 
Cott. (which would eafily be believed to lignify the 
Lord Cottington) with # fome expreffions as lharp, as 
thofe applied to the Lieutenant of Ireland. 

When he had read this paper, he added ; “ That 
“ though there was but one witnel's diredlly in the 
“ point. Sir Henry Vane the Secretary, whole hand- 
“ writing that paper was, whereof this was a copy ; 
“ yet he conceived, thofe circumftanccs of his and 
“ young Sir Henry Vane’s having feen thofe original 
“ refults, and being ready to fwear, that the paper read 
“ by him was a true copy of the other, might reafona- 
“ bly amount to the validity of another witnefs : and 
“ that it was no wonder, that the other pcrfons men- 
“ tioned in that writing, who had given as bad counfel, 
“ would not remember, for their own fakes, what had 
“ palled in that conference; and that the Earl of North- 
<c umberland (who was the only good counfellor in 
“ the pack) had remembered fome of the words, of a 
“ high nature, though he had forgotten the other.” 

When Mr. Pym had ended, young Sir Harry Vane 
rofe, in fome feeming diforder ; confefled all that the 
other had faid; and added, “ That his father being in 
“ the north with the King the fummer before, had fent 
“ up his keys to his Secretary, then at Whitehall; 
ff and had written to him (his fon) that he fhould 
“ take from him thofe keys, which opened his boxes 
“ where his writings and evidences of his land were, 
“ to the end that he might caufe an aflurance to be 
*•' perfe&ed which concerned his wife ; and that he 
“ having perufed thofe evidences, and difpatched 
(e what depended thereupon, had the curiolity to fee 
“ what was in a red velvet cabinet which ftood with 
« the other boxes; and thereupon required the key 
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“ of that cabinet from the Secretary, as if he ftill 
“ wanted fomewhat towards the bufinefs his father 
“ had directed; and fo having gotten that key, he 
“ found, among other papers, that mentioned by Mr. 
“ Pym, which made that impreflion in him, that he 
“ thought himfelf bound in confcience to communi- 
“ cate it to fome perfon of better judgment than him- 
“ felf, who might be more able to prevent the mif- 
“ chiefs that were threatened therein ; and fo fhewed 
“ it to Mr. Pym; and being confirmed by him, that 
<e the feafonable difeovery thereof might do no let's 
“ than preferve the kingdom, had confented that he 
“ fhould take a copy thereof; which to his know- 
“ ledge he had faithfully done : and thereupon had 
“ laid the original in its proper place again, in the 
“ red velvet cabinet. He faid, he knew this difeo- 
“ very would prove little lefs than his ruin in the 
“ good opinion of his father ■, but having been in- 
“ duced by the tendernefs of his confcience towards 
“ his common parent, his country* to trefpafs againft 
“ his natural father, he hoped he fhould find com- 
“ pallion from that Houfe, though he had little hopes 
“ of pardon elfewhere.’* 

The fon no fooner fate down, than the father (who, 
without any counterfeiting, had a natural appearance 
of flernnefs) rofe, with a pretty confufion, and faid, 
“ That the ground of his misfortune was now dif- 
“ covered to him; that he had been much amazed, 
“ when he found himfelf prefixed by fuch interroga- 
“ tories, as made him fufpedf fome difeovery to be 
“ made, by fome perfon as converfant in the coun- 
“ fels as himfelf: but he was now fatisfied to whom 
“ he owed his misfortunes; in which, - he was fure, 
“ the guilty perfon fhould bear his fhare. That it 
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u was true, being in the north with the King ; and 
“ that unfortunate fon of his having married a vir- 
<f tuous gentlewoman, (daughter to a worthy Member 
“ tlien prefent), to whom there was fomewhat in juf- 
“ tice and honour due, which was not fufficiently 
“ fettled ; he had fent his keys to his Secretary ; not 
t( well knowing in what box the material writings 
“ lay ; and directed him to fuffer liis fon to look 
“ after thofe evidences which were neceflary : that 
“ by this occafion, it feemed, thofe papers had been 
“ examined and perufed, which had begot much of 
“ this trouble. That for liis part, after the fummons 
“ of this Parliament, and the King’s return to Lon- 
“ don, he had acquainted his Majefty, that he had 
“ many papers remaining in his hands, of fuch tranf- 
“ actions as were not like to be of further ufe ; and 
“ therefore, if his Majefty pleafed, he would burn 
“ them, left by any accident they might come into 
ce hands that might make an ill ufe of them: to 
tf which his Majefty confenting, he had burned 
“ many ; and amongft them, the original refults of 
“ thofe debates, of which that which was read was 
“ pretended to be a copy : that to the particulars he 
“ could fay nothing more, than what he had upon his 
tf examination exprefted, which was exacftly true, and 
“ he would not deny ; though by what he had heard 
“ that afternoon (with which he was furprifed and 
“ amazed) he found himfelf in an ill condition upon 

that teftimony.” 

This feene was fo well a<fted, with fuch pafiion and 
geftures, between the father and the fon, that many 
fpeeches were made in commendation of the con- 
feience, integrity, and merit of the young man, and a 
motion made, “ that the father might be enjoined by 
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tf the Houfe to be friends with his fon but for 
fome time there was, in public, a great diftance ob- 
ferved between them. 

Many men wondered very much at the unneceffary 
relation of this ftory ; which would vifibly appear 
very ridiculous to the world, and could not but inevi¬ 
tably produce much fcandal and inconvenience to 
the father, and the fon ; who were too wife to be¬ 
lieve, that thofe circumftances would add anything 
to the credit of the former fingle teflimony : neither 
was there ever after any mention of it in public, to 
move the judgment of thofe, who were concerned to 
be fatisfied in what they were to do : and therefore 
fome, who obferved the ftratagems ufed by that party 
to compafs their own private ends, believed that this 
occafton was taken to publifh thofe refults, only to 
give the Lord Cottington notice in what danger he 
was, that fo he might wifely quit his mafterfhip of 
the wards to the Lord Say ; who expected it, and 
might be able, by that obligation, to protedl him 
from farther profecution : and fo that they meant to 
facrifice the reputation of the Secretary to the ambi¬ 
tion of the Lord Say. But without doubt (though 
this laft confideration was very powerful with them) 
the true reafon of the communication of this paffage 
was, that they found it would be impoffible to con¬ 
ceal their having received the principal information 
from the Secretary, for their whole profecution ; by 
reafon fome of the Committee, who were intrufted to- 
prepare the charge againft the Earl of Strafford, and 
confequently were privy to that fecret, were fallen 
from them ; at leafl. from their ends; and therefore 
they thought fit to publifh this hiftory of the intelli¬ 
gence, that it might be rather imputed to the con- 
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fcience %and curiofity of the fon, than to the malice 
of the father. 

The bill of attainder in few days palled the 
Houfe of Commons; though fome lawyers, of greatUoufcof 
and known learning, declared, “ that there was no £°few"d»y«. 
“ ground or colour in law, to judge him guilty of 
IC high treafonand the Lord Digby (who had 
been, from the beginning, of that Committee for the 
profecution, and had much more prejudice than 
kindnefs to the Earl) in a very pathetical fpeech 
declared, “ that he could not give his confent to 
“ the bill; not only, for that he was unfatisfied in 
“ the matter of law, but, for that he was more unfa- 
“ tisfied in the matter of fadl; thofe words, upon 
“ which the impeachment was principally grounded, 
tc being fo far from being proved by two witnefles, 
f ‘ that he could not acknowledge it to be by one; fince 
“ he could not admit Sir Harry Vane to be a compe- 
“ tent witnefs, who being firft examined, denied that 
“ the Earl fpoke thofe words ; and at hi* fecond ex- 
“ amination, remembered fome ; and at his third, the 
“ reft of the words:” and thereupon related many cir- 
cumftances, and made many fharp obfervations upon 
what had pafled; which none but one of the Commit¬ 
tee could have done : for which he was prefently af¬ 
ter queftioned in the Houfe; but made his defence fo 
•well, and fo much to the difadvantage of thofe who 
were concerned, that from that time they profecuted 
-him with an implacable rage and uncharitablenefs 
upon all occafions. The bill pafled with only fifty- 
nine difienting voices, there being near two hundred 
in the Houfe ; and was immediately fent up to the 
Lords, with this addition, “ that the Commons would 
“ be ready the next day in Weftminfter-Hall, to give 
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“ their Lordfhips fatisfadlion in the matter of law, 
“ upon what had palled at the trial.” 

Mr. saint. The Earl was then again brought to the bar ; the 
fcncislHn Lords fitting as before, in their robes ; and the Com- 
betoi t c°the Wnions as they had done ; amongft them, Mr. Solici- 
i^rds. tor Saint-John, from his place, argued for the fpace 
of near an hour the matter of law. Of the argument 
itfelf I fhall fay little, it being in print, and in many 
hands; I fhall only remember two notable propo¬ 
sitions, which are fufficient characters of the perfon 
and the time. Left what had been faid on the Earl’s 
behalf, in point of law, and upon the want of proof, 
fhould have made any impreftion in their Lordfhips, 
he averred, “That, in that way of bill, private fatisfac- 
“ tion to each man’s confcience was fufficient,although 
“ no evidence had been given in at alland as to the 
preffingthe law, he faid, “ It was true, we give law to 
“ hares and deer, becaufe they are beafts of chafe ; 
“ but it was never accounted either cruelty, or foul 
<f play, to knock foxes and wolves on the head as they 
“ can be found, becaufe they are beafts of prey.” In 
a word, the law and the humanity were alike ; the 
one being more fallacious, and the other more bar¬ 
barous, than in any age had been vented in fuch an 
auditory. 

Thr names The fame day, as a better argument to the Lords 
mon^°d?f- fp ee dily to pafs the bill, the nine and fifty Members 
t'om the the Houfe of Commons, who (as is faid before) 
had diflented from that aeft, had their names written 
the title of in pieces of parchment or paper, under this fuper- 
ans . lcnption, Straffordians, or enemies to their coun¬ 
try ; and thofe papers fixed upon pofts, and other 
the moft vifible places about the city ; which was as 
great and deftruCtive a violation of the privileges and 
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freedoth of Parliament, as can be imagined : yet, be¬ 
ing complained of in the Houfe, not the leaft coun¬ 
tenance was given to thfe complaint, or the leaft care 
taken for the dil'covery. 

The perfons, who had ftill the conduct of the de- 
ligns, began to find, that their friends abroad (of 
whofe help they had ftill great need, for the getting 
petitions to be brought to the Houfe j and for all tu¬ 
multuous appearances in the city; and negociations 
with the Common Council) were not at all fatisfied 
with them, for their want of zeal in the matter of 
religion : and, though they had branded as many of 
the Bifhops, and others of the prelatical party, as 
had come in their way; and received all petitions 
againft the Church with encouragement : yet, that 
there was nothing done, or vifibly in projection to be 
done, towards lcffening their jurifdiCtion ; or indulg¬ 
ing any of that liberty to their weak brethren, which 
they had from the beginning expefted from them. 
Befides, the difcourfe of their ambition, and hopes of 
preferment at Court, was grown public, and raifed 
much jealoufy of them. 

But the truth is, they who had made in their hearts 
the moft deftruCtive vows againft the Church, never 
durft communicate their bloody wifhes to their bell 
friends, whofe authority gave them their greateft credit. 
For befides that their own Clergy, whofe hands they 
produced in great numbers, to complain againft the 
innovations, which had (as they faid) been introduced; 
and againft the ceremonies, which had been in conftant 
praClice fince the Reformation, as well as before; were 
far from being of one mind in the matter or manner 
of what they wifhed ftiould be altered; as appeared 
whenever they came before the Houfe, or^a Commit¬ 
tee, 
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tee, when any of them were afked queftions they did 
not expert; there was lefs confent amongft their lay- 
friends, in ecclefiaftical affairs, than amongft the other. 

The Earl of Bedford had no defire that there fhould 
be any alteration in the Government of the Church ; 
and had always lived towards my Lord of Canterbury 
himfelf with all refpeft and reverence, and frequent¬ 
ly vifited and dined with him; fubfcribed liberally to 
the repair of St. Paul’s Church, and feconded all 
pious undertakings : though, it is true, he did not 
difcountenance notorioufly thofe of the Clergy who 
were unconformable. 

The Earl of EfTex was rather difpleafed with the 
perfon of the Archbifhop, and fome other Bifhops, 
than indevoted to the function; and towards fome of 
them he had great reverence and kindnefs, as Bifhop 
Moreton, Bifhop Hall, and fome other of the lefs 
formal and more popular Prelates : and he was as 
much devoted as any man to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and obliged all his fervants to be conftantly 
prefent with him at it; his houfehold Chaplain being 
always a moft conformable man, and a good fcholar. 

In truth, in the Houfe of Peers there were only at 
that time taken notice of, the Lords Say and Brooke, 
as pofitive enemies to the whole fabric of the Church, 
and to defire a difTolution -of that Government; the 
Earl of Warwick himfelf having never difcovered 
any averfion to epifcopacy, and much profefled the 
contrary. 

In the Houfe of Commons, though of the chief 
leaders, Nathaniel Fiennes, and young Sir Harry 
Vane, and fhortly after Mr. Hambden (who had not 
before owned it) were believed to be for root and 
branch; which grew fhortly after a common expref- 
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fion, ami difcovery of the feveral tempers: yet Mr. 

Pym was not of that mind, nor Mr. Hollis, nor any 
of the northern men, or thofe lawyers who drove on 
moft furioufly with them ; all who were pleafed with 
the government itfelf of the Church. 

The firft defign that was entertained againft the^wn 
Church; and which was received in the Houfe of the Houfe 
Commons with a viftble countenance and approba- monsTo 
tion of many, who were neither of the fame principles theViihopi.’ 
nor purpofes; was a fhort bill that was brought in,p“^^ 

“ to take away the Bifhops’ votes in Parliament; and 
“ to leave them out in all commiftions of the peace, 

“ or that had relation to any temporal affairs.” This 
was contrived, with great deliberation and prepara¬ 
tion, to difpofe men to confent to it: and to this ma¬ 
ny of the Houfe of Peers were much difpofed; and 
amongft them, none more than the Earl of Effex, and 
all the popular Lords ; who obferved, “ that they 
“ feldom carried any thing which diredlly oppofed 
“ the King’s intereft, by reafon of the number of the 
“ Bifhops, who, for the moft part, unanimoufly con- 
“ curred againft it, and oppofed many of their other 
“ defigns: and they believed that it could do the 
“ Church no harm, by the Bifhops having fewer di- 
“ verfions from their fpiritual charges.” 

In the Houfe of Commons, they ufed that, and 
other arguments, to remove the prejudice from it; 
and, as there were many who were perfuaded, that the 
paffing that bill would be no prejudice ; and were as 
unwilling, that the Bifhops fhould be Juftices of the 
peace, or in any other fecular commiffions, as the 
Lords were that they fhould fit with them ; fo they 
prevailed with others, who heartily defired that there 
might be no fuch diminution of their honour and au¬ 
thority, 
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thority, by perfuading them, “ That there was lb great 
e< a concurrence towards the palling this bill; and fo 
“ great a combination throughout the nation againft 
“ the whole Government of the Church, and a refolu- 
“ tion to deftroy it abfolutely: in which the Scots 
y were fo refolutely engaged, that they difcourfed in 
“ all companies, that it was impoffible for a firm peace 
“ to be preferved between the nations, if Bilhops were 
“ not taken away ; and that the army would never 
“ march out of the kingdom, till that were brought 
“ to pafs: but that if this bill were once palled, a 
“ greater number in both Houfes would be fo well 
“ fatisfied, that the violenter party would be never 
,c able to profecute their defigns.” And this reafon 
did prevail over many men of excellent judgments, 
and unqueftionable affediions ; who did in truth at 
that time believe, “ that the palling this adt was the 
“ only expedient to preferve the Church infomuch, 
as when it was brought into the Houfe, it found a bet¬ 
ter reception than was expedled; and fome men, who, 
others thought, would have oppofed it, fpoke on its 
behalf, expreffing their defire “ that it might pafs.” 

There was a difference in opinion in this debate, 
between two perfons, who had been never known to 
differ in the Houfe, and the entire friendfinip they had 
for each other was very remarkable ; which admini- 
ftered much pleafure to very many who loved neither 
of them. When the bill was put to the queftion, 
Mr. Hyde (who was from the beginning known to be 
an enemy to it) fpoke very earneftly “ for the throw- 
“ ing it outfaid, “ It was changing the whole frame 
and conftitution of the kingdom, and of the Par- 
“ liament itfelf: that, from the time that Parliaments 
“ begun, there had never been one Parliament, where 

<f the 
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“ the Bifhops were not part of it : that if they were 
“ taken out of the Houfe, there would be but two 
“ eftates left; for that they as the Clergy were the third 
“ eftate, and being taken away, there was nobody left 
“ to reprefent the Clergy : which would introduce 
t( another piece of injuftice, which no other part of 
“ the kingdom could complain of, who were all repre- 
f< fented in Parliament, and were therefore bound to 
“ fubmit to all that was enaded, becaufe it was upon 
“ the matter with their own confent: whereas, if the 
“ Bifhops were taken from fitting in the Houfe of 
“ Peers, there was nobody who could pretend to re- 
“ prefent the Clergy ; and yet they mull be bound 
w by their determinations.” 

When he had done, the Lord Falkland, who always 
fate next to him, (which was fo much taken notice of, 
that, if they came not into the Houfe together, as ufu- 
ally they did, every body left the place for him that 
was abfent), fuddenly ftood up, and declared himfelf 
c< to be of another opinion ; and that, as he thought 
“ the thing itfelf to be abfolutely- neceffary for the 
“ benefit of the Church, which was in fo great dan- 
“ ger ■, fo he had never heard, that the conftitution 
“ of the kingdom would be violated by the pafling 
“ that ad ; and that he had heard many of the Clergy 
“ pjoteft, that they could not acknowledge that they 
* were reprefented by the Bifhops. However we 
“ might prefume, that if they could ma£e-#at appear, 
“ that they were a third eftate, that the Houfe of 
“ Peers (amongft whom they fat, and had yet their 
“ votes) would rejeft it.” And fo, with fome faceti- 
oufnefs, anfwering fome other particulars, concluded, 
“ for the pafling the ad.” 

The Houfe was fo marvelloufly delighted, to fee the 
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two infeparable friends divided in fo important.^ point, 
that they could not contain from a kind of rejoicing j 
and the more, becaufe they Law Mr. Hyde was much 
furprifed with the contradiction ; as in truth he was ; 
having never difcovered the leaft inclination in the 
other towards fuch a compliance : and therefore they 
entertained an imagination and hope that they might 
work the Lord Falkland to a farther concurrence with 
them. But they quickly found themfelves difap- 
pointed ; and that, as there was not the leaft interrup¬ 
tion of clofe friendfhip between the other two ; fo, 
when the fame argument came again into debate, 
about fix months after, the Lord Falkland changed 
his opinion, and gave them all the oppofition he could: 
nor was he referved in acknowledging, “ that he had 
“ been deceived, and by whomand confefled to 
his friends, with whom he would deal freely, “ that 
4t Mr. Hambden had allured him, that if that bill 
“ might pafs, there would be nothing more attempted 
“ to the prejudice of the Churchwhich he thought, 
as the world then went, would be no ill compofition. 

This bill, for taking*away the Bifhops’ votes out of 
the Houfe of Peers, produced another difco'very, which 
caft the conductors farther behind, than they were ad¬ 
vanced by their conqueft amongft the Commons ; and 
difquieted them much more, than the other hadex- 
alted them. How currently foever it had pafled ill 
tire lower *o£fe; when it was brought to the upper, 
the Lords gave it not fo gracious a reception as waa 
expedled : many of the greateft men of that Houfe 
grew weary of the empire which the others had exer- 
cifed over them ; and fome, who had gone with them, • 
upon their obfervation that they had worfe defigns 
than they owned, fell from them, and took the oppor¬ 
tunity 
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TunityVo difeover themfelves, upon the debate of this 
oill; againft which they inveighed with great fharp- 
nefs j and blamed the Hpufe of Commons, “ for pre- 
“ fuming to meddle with an affair, that fo immediate - 
“ ly concerned themfelves: that if they might fend 
“ up a bill this day, at once to take out one whole 
“ bench from the Houfe, as this would do the Bifhops, 

“ they might to-morrow fend another, to take away 
“ the Barons, or fome other degree of the Nobility 
with many more arguments, as the nature of the thing 
would eafily adminifter; with fuch warmth and vi¬ 
gour as they had not before expreffed : infomuch as, 
though the other party, which had not hitherto been 
withftood, fet up their reft upon the carrying it; Ap¬ 
plying their other arguments with that, “ How much 
“ the Houfe of Commons, which beft knew the temper 
and expectation of the nation, would refent their 
“ not concurring with them in a remedy they judged 
“ fo neceffary; and what the confequence might be, 

“ of fuch a breach between the two Houfes, they 
“ trembled to think ; fince the kingdom had no hope 
“ of being preferved but by their union, and the ef- 
“ fedts of their wifdom, in removing all things, and 
“ all perfons, out of the way, which were like to ob- 
“ ftrudfc fuch a thorough reformation, as the kingdom 
“ needs and expedts,” (all which had fo little effect, 
that) the Houfe could not be prevailed with, fo much The Houfe 
as to commit the bill, (a countenance they frequently 
give to bills they never intend to pafs) but at the fe- bl11 ' 
cond reading it, they utterly caft it out. 

This unexpedled and unimagined adf caft fuch a 
damp upon the fpirits of the governing party in both 
Houfes, that they knew not what to do : the mifehiefs 
which were in view, by this difeovery of the temper 

of 
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of the Houfe of Peers, had no bottom ; they were v ot 
now fure, that they fhould be able to carry any thing; 
for the major part, which threw out this bill, might 
crofs them in any thing they went about: befides the 
influence it would have in the Houfe of Commons, 
and every where elfe; for they knew very well, how 
many of their followers therefore followed them, be- 
caufe they believed they would carry all before them. 

However, that their fpirits might not be thought 
to fail, they made hafte to proceed in all the angry 
and choleric things before them : to the trial of the 
Earl of Strafford ; impeaching feveral Bifliops for in¬ 
novations, and the like ; the Houfe of Commons be¬ 
ing very diligent to kindle thofe fires which might 
brought warm the Peers : and that the Bifhops might fee how 
l" t0 f he f httle they had gotten, by obftrudting the other bill, 
commons they prepared a very fhort bill, “ for the utter eradi- 
war^Drer- “ cation of Bifhops, Deans, and Chapters; with all 
extirpating “ Chancellors, Officials, and all Officers, and other 
®'^°i >s ^ nd ‘ c perfons belonging to either of them:” which they 
chapters; prevailed with Sir Edward Deering, a man very oppo- 
iite to all their defigns, (but a man of levity and vani¬ 
ty ; eafily flattered, by being commended), to prefent 
into the Houfe ; which he did from the gallery, with 
the two verfes in Ovid, the application whereof was 
his greateft motive; 

CunEla prius tentanda,fed immedicable vultius 
Enfe reddendum eji, ne pars Jincera trahatur. 

He took notice “ of the great moderation and can- 
“ dour of the Houfe, in applying fo gentle a remedy, 
“ by the late bill, to retrench the exorbitances of the 
“ Clergy : hoping that the pruning and taking off a 
« £ few unneceffary branches from the trunk, the tree 
“ might profper the better; that this mortification 

“ might 
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** might have mended their conftitution, and that 
* £ they would have the more carefully intended their 
££ health : but that this foft remedy had proved l'o in- 
“ effedtual, that they were grown more obftinate and 
“ incorrigible ; l'o that it was now necelfary to put the 
“ axe to the root of the tree and thereupon delired, 
££ that the bill might be read.” 

As foon as the title of it was read, (which was al- 
moft as long as the bill itfelf), it was moved with great 
warmth, “ that the bill might not be read : that it was 
££ againffc the cullom and rule of the Houfe of Com- 
££ mons, that any private perfon Ihould take upon him 
££ (without having firlt obtained the leave and direc- 
££ tion of the Houfe) to bring in a new a6f, fo much 
“ as to abrogate and abolifh any old fingle law ; and 
“ therefore, that it was a wonderful prefumption in 
f c that Gentleman, without any communication of his 
££ purpofe, or fo much as a motion that he might do 
“ it, to bring in a bill, that overthrew and repealed fo 
“ many a£ts of Parliament, and changed and con- 
,c founded the whole frame of the government of the 
“ kingdom and therefore delired, ££ that it might 
££ be rejected.” The Gentleman who brought it in 
made many excufes “ for his ignorance in tiie cuf- 
“ toms of Parliament, having never before ferved in 
any and acknowledged, “ that he had never read 
u more than the title of the bill ; and was prevailed 
“ with by his neighbour who fate next to him (who was 
“ Sir Arthur Hallerig) to deliver itwhich he faw 
would have been done by fomebody elfe. Though 
the rejecting it was earneftly urged by very many ; 
and ought, by the rules of the Houfe, to have been 
done ; yet, all the other people as violently prefl'ed 
the reading it; and none fo importunately, as Saint- 
vol. i. b b John, 
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John, who was at this time the King’s Solicitor (who 
in truth had drawn it): lie faid, “ nobody could judge 
“ of a bill by the title, which might be falfe ; and 
“ this bill, for ought any one knew to the contrary, 
“ at leaft, for ought he and many others knew, might 
“ contain the eftablifhing the Bifhops, and granting 
“ other immunities to the Church ; inftead of purfu- 
“ ing the matter of the title and others, as ingeni- 
oufly declaring, “ that our orders are in our own 
“ power, and to be altered, or difpenfed with, as we 
* f fee caufe many out of curiofity defiring to hear 
it read ; and more to fhew the Lords that they would 
not abate their mettle; upon their declaring their plea- 
fure, the bill was at laft read ; and no queftion being 
tmt laid by put, upon the firft reading, it was laid by, and not 
nme. called upon in a long time after; many men being 
really perfuaded, that there was no intention to purfuc 
it; and that it was only brought in, to manifeft a 
negleCt towards the Lords. 

a vote The northern gentlemen, at leaft they who were 
the Houfe tnoft active, and had moft credit, (as Hotham, and 
Cholmely, and Stapleton), were marvelloufly folicitous 
agamfttheto difpatch the commitment of the bill “ for taking 
\ ork. “ away the Court of York ;” and having after great de¬ 
bate, and hearing what all parties intererted could offer, 
gotten the committee to vote, “ That it was an illegal 
“ commiffion, and very prejudicial to the liberty and 
“ the property of his Majcfty’s fubjects of thofe four 
“ northern counties, where that jurisdiction was exer- 
“ ciledthey called upon Mr. Hyde (the Chairman) 
to make the report : and the Houfe having concurred 
in, and confirmed, the fame vote ; they appointed him 
“ to prepare himfelf to deliver the opinion of the 
■“ Houfe at a conference with the Houfe of Peers, and 
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“ to defire their concurrence in it ; and that they 
“ would thereupon be fuitors to the King, that there 
“ might be no more commillions of that kind granted 
for they had a great apprehenfion, that either upon 
the Earl of Strafford’s refignation, or his death, (which 
they refolved fhould be very fhortly), they fhould 
have a new Prefident put over tliem. 

Mr. Hyde, at the conference in the Painted Cham- A ronfr - 

..... . . mice with 

ber, (being appointed by the Houfe to manage it), the Lords # 
told the Lords,“ that the four northern counties were ' u 
“ fuitors to their Lordfhips, that they might not be 
“ diftinguifhed from the reft of hisMajefty's fubjeefts, 

‘ c in the adminiftration of his juftice, and receiving 
“ the fruits of it ; that they only were left to the ar- 
“ bitrary power of a Prefident and Council, which 
“ every day procured new authority and power to op- 
“ prefs them he told them, “ that till the thirty- 
“ firft year of KingHarry the Eighth, the adminiftra- 
“ tion of juftice was the fame in the north, as in the 
“ weft, or other parts of the realm; that about that 
“ time there w r as fome infurredtion in that country, 

‘ c which produced great diforders and bloodfhcd, 

“ which fpread itfelf to the very borders of Scotland : 

“ whereupon that King illiied out a commiflion to 
“ the Archbifhop of York, and the principal gentle- 
“ men of thofe counties, and fome learned lawyers, to 
“ examine the grounds of all thofe diforders, and to 
“ proceed againft the malefadfors with all feverity, 

“ according to the laws of the land.” He read the 
firft commiflion to them ; which appeared to be no 
other, than a bare commiflion of Oyer and Terminer. 

“ It was found that this commiflion did much good, 

“ and therefore it was kept on foot for fome time lon- 
“ ger than fuch commillions ufe to be; and it was 

b b 2 “ often 
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“ often renewed after, but ftill in the fame form, or 
<<r very little alteration, till Queen Elizabeth’s time; 
“ and then there was an alteration in the commiflion 
“ itfelf; belides that, it had reference to inftru&ions, 
“ which contained matters of State upon fome emer- 
“ gent occalions : there were more and greater alter- 
“ ations, both in the commiflfon and inftrudtions, in 

the time of King James, when the Lord Scroop was 
“ Prefident; and that, when the Lord Strafford was 
“ firft made Prelident, they were more enlarged ; and 
“ yet he had procured new additions to be made twice 
“ after.” The inftrudlions of the feveral times were 
read ; and the alterations obferved ; and fome prece¬ 
dents very pertinently urged; in which it appeared, 
that great men had been very feverely fentenced, in 
no lefs penalty than of a premunire, for procuring and 
executing fuch commiffions: and he concluded with 
“ defiring the Lords to concur in the fame fenfe, the 
“ Houfe of Commons had expreffed themfelves to be 
“ of, with reference to the commiflion and inftruc- 
“ tions.” 

The fpeech, and argument, met with good appro¬ 
bation in both Houfes ; where he got great credit by 
it: and the Earl of Bath, who wa9 to report it, and 
had no excellent or graceful pronunciation, came him- 
felf to Mr. Hyde, and “ defired a copy of it, that he 
“ might not do him wrong in the Houfe, by the re- 
“ portand having received it, it was read in the 
Houfe, and by order entered, and the paper itfelf af¬ 
fixed to their Journal; where it ftill remains j and the 
Houfe of Peers fully concurred with the Commons in 
their vote : fo that there was not, in many years after, 
any attempt, or fo much as mention of another com- 
nuflion. 


The 
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The northern men were fo well pleafed, that they 
refolved to move the Houfe, <c to give Mr. Hyde pub- 
“ lie thanks for the fervlce he had done the Iloufe 
but the principal leaders diverted them from it, by fay¬ 
ing, “ that he had too much credit already, and needed 
“ not fuchan addition, as he behaved himfelf.” How¬ 
ever, thofe northern men themfelves continued mar- 
velloufly kind ; and on his behalf, on all occafions, 
oppofed any combination of the moft powerful of 
them againft him ; of which fomewhat will be faid 
hereafter. 

The oppofition in the Lords’ Houfe, and the fre¬ 
quent contradiction in the Houfe of Commons, had 
allayed much of the fury which had fo much pre¬ 
vailed ; and all men impatiently defired that the ar¬ 
mies might be difeharged ; w'hen all men believed, 
better quarter would be kept: but no progrefs would 
be made towards that, till the Earl of Strafford’s bufi- 
nefs could be difpatched ; the Scots being bound to 
gratify their Englifh friends in that particular, as if it 
were their own work. They who treated for the pro¬ 
motions at Court were folicitous to finifh that, as 
what would do all the reft : and the King was as pofi- 
tive, not to do any thing towards it, till he might fc- 
'cure the life of the Earl of Strafford; which being 
done, he would do any thing. And the Earl of Bed¬ 
ford, who had in truth more authority with the vio¬ 
lent men than any body elfe, laboured heartily to 
bring it to pafs. 

In the afternoon of the fame day (when the con¬ 
ference had been in the Painted Chamber upon the 
Court of York) Mr. Hyde going to a place called 
Piccadilly, (which w'as a fair houfe for entertainment 
and gaming, with handfome gravel u-alks with fliade, 

b b 3 * and 
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and where were an upper and lower bowling-green, 
whither very many of the Nobility, and Gentry of the 
beft quality, refortcd, both for exercife and conven¬ 
tion), as foon as ever he cp.me into the ground, the 
Karl of Bedford came to him ; and after fome fhort 
compliments upon what had paffed in the morning, 
told him, “ He was glad he was come thither, for there 
“ was a friend of his in the lower ground, who needed 
“ his counfel.” lie then lamented “ the mifery the 
“ kingdom was like to fall into, by their own violence, 
“ and want of temper, in the prolecution of their own 
“ happinefs.” He laid, “ This bulinefs concerning the 
“ Earl of Strafford was a rock, upon which we fhould 
“ all fplit, and that the paflion of the Parliament 
“ would deftroy the kingdom : that the King was 
“ ready to do all they could delire, if the life of the 
* e Earl of Strafford might be fpared : that his Ma- 
“ jelly was fatisfied, that he had proceeded with more 
“ paflion in many things, than he ought to have done, 
** by which he had rendered himfelf ufelefs to his fer- 
** vice for the future ; and therefore he was well con- 
“ tent, that he might be made incapable of any em- 
“ ployment for the time to come ; and that he fhould 
“ be banifhed, or imprifoned for his life, as they 
“ fhould choofe : that if they would take his death 
“ upon them, by their own judicatory, he would not 
“ interpofe any ad: of his own confcience: but fince 
“ they had declined that way, and meant to proceed 
‘• by an adl of Parliament, to which he himfelf muft 
“ be a party, that it could not confifl with his confci- 
ence, ever to give his royal affent to that adl ; be- 
“ caule, having been prefent at the whole trial,” (as 
he had been, in a box provided on purpofe, incognito, 
though confpicuous enough), “ and heard all the tef- 

“ timony 
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“ thing proved, by which he could believe that he was 
e ‘ a traitor, either in fadl,-or in intention : and therefore 
“ his Majefty did moft earneftly defire, that the two 
“ Houfes would not bring him a bill to pafs, which in 
“ confcience he could not, and would not confent to.” 

The Earl continued ; “ That though he yet was 
“ fatisfied fo well in his own confcience, that he be- 
“ licved he fhould have no fcruple in giving his own 
“ vote for the palling it,” (for it yet depended in the 
Lords’ Iloufe), “ lie knew not how the King could 
“ be prefled to do an aft fo contrary to his own con- 
“ fcience ; and that, for his part, he took all the pains 
“ he could to perfuade his friends to decline their 
“ violent profecution, and to be content with the 
“ remedy propofed by the King; which he thought 
■“ might be rendered fo fecure, that there need remain 
<c no fears of that man’s ever appearing again in bufi- 
“ nefs : and that how difficult a work foever he found 
“ it to be, he fhould not defpair of it, if he could per- 
“ fuade the Earl of Eflex to comply ; but that he 
“ found him fo obflinate, that he could not in the 
<£ leaft degree prevail with him; that he had left his 
“ brother, the Earl of Hertford, (who was that day 
“ made a Marquis), in the lower ground, walking with 
“ him, who he knew would do all he could; and he 
“ deflred Mr. Hyde to walk down into that place, and 
“ take his turn, to perfuade the Earl of Eflex to what 
“ was reafonablewhich he was very willing to do. 

He found the Marquis and the Earl walking there 
together, and no other perfons with them ; and as foon 
as they faw him, they both came to meet him; and 
the Marquis, after a ffiort falutation, departed, and 
left the other two together; which he did purpofely. 

b b 4 The 
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The Earl begun merrily, in telling him, “ That he had 
££ that morning performed a fervice, which he knew 
££ he did not intend to do ; that by what he had faid 
££ againft the Court of York, he had revived their in- 
££ dignation againft the Earl of Strafford; fo that he 
££ now hoped, they fhould proceed in their bill againft 
££ him with vigour, (whereas they had flept fo long 
££ upon it), which he faid was the effedf, of which he 
4£ was fure he had no mind to be the caufe.” Mr. 
Hyde confeffed, “ he had indeed no fuch purpofe ; 
“ and hoped, that fomewhat he had faid might put 
££ other thoughts into them, to proceed in another 
££ manner upon his crimes : that he knew well, that 
££ the caufe of their having flept fo long upon the bill, 
££ was their difagreement upon the point of treafon, 
££ which the longer they thought of, would adminifter 
££ the more difficulties: but that, if they declined that, 
“ they fhould all agree, that there were crimes and 
££ mifdemeanors evidently enough proved, to deferve 
££ fo fevere a cenfure, as would abfolutely take away 
£c all power from the Earl of Strafford, that might 
C£ prove dangerous to the kingdom ; or mifchievous 
££ to any particular perfon, to whom he was not a 
£c friend.” 

He fhook his head, and anfwered, ££ Stone-dead 
u hath no fellow : that if he were judged guilty in a 
££ premunire, according to the precedents cited by 
,e him ; or fined in any other way; and fentenced to 
££ be imprifoned during his life ; the King would pre- 
££ fently grant him his pardon, and his eftate, releafe 
“ all fines, and would likewife give him his liberty, as 
“ foon as he had a mind to receive his fervice ; which 
* £ would be as foon as the Parliament fhould be ended.” 
And when Mr. Hyde was ready to reply to him, the 

Earl 
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Earl told him familiarly, (C that he had been tired 
“ that afternoon upon that argument, and therefore 
“ defired him to continue the difeourfe no longer 
f( then ; alluring him, he would be ready to confer 
tc with him upon it at any other time.” 

Shortly after, Mr. Hyde took another opportunity 
to fpeak freely with him again concerning it, but 
found him upon his guard ; and though he heard all 
the other would fay, with great patience, yet he did 
not at all enlarge in his anfwers, but feemed fixed in 
his refolution ; and when he was prefled, “ how un- 
“ juflifiable a thing it was, for any man to do any 
“ thing which his confcience informed him was fin- 
“ ful ; that he knew him fo well, that if he were not 
u fatisfied in his own confcience, of the guilt of the 
“ Earl of Strafford, the King could never be able to 
“ oblige him to give his vote for that bill; and there- 
“ fore he w'ondered, how he could urge the King to 
“ do an adt which he declared to be fo much againft 
“ his confcience, that he neither could, nor would, 
“ ever give his royal aflent to that billthe Earl 
anfwered more at large, and with fome commotion, 
(as if he were in truth pofTefled with that opinion 
himfelf), “ That the King was obliged in confcience 
“ to conform himfelf, and his own underftanding, to 
“ the advice and confcience of his Parliament:” which 
was a dodtrine newly refolved by their divines, and 
of great ufe to them for the purfuing their future 
counfels. 

Notwithftanding all this, the bill had not that 
warm reception in the Houfe of Peers, that was ex- 
pedted ; but, after the firft reading, refted many 
days; and being then read the fecond time, depended 
long at the Committee; few men believing, upon 

confideration 
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confederation of the affections and parts of the feveral 
Lords, that of the fourfcore, who were prelent at the 
trial, above twenty would dver have confented to 
that adt : befides, it was not believed, now the formal 
trial and way of judicature was waved, the Bifhops 
would fo ftupidly (to fay no worfe'i exclude themfelves 
from voting in a law which was to be an a6l of Par¬ 
liament. 

Two acci. But there happened about that time two accidents, 
contributed which (though not then, or it may be fince, taken 
waid’ pair- n °tice of, as of any moment or relation to that buli- 
a'-aiuit tii'c ne ^" s ) contributed ftrangely to the palling that bill; 
EarUf and fo to the fate of that great perfon. The firlt, a 
difcovcry of fome meetings and difcourfes, between 
fome perfons of near relation to his Majelfy’s fervice, 
and fome officers of the army, about the high pro¬ 
ceedings of the Parliament ; and of fome expedients, 
that might reduce them to a better temper; which 
were no fooner intimated to fome of the great ma¬ 
nagers, than the whole was formed and fhaped into 
“ a formidable and bloody delign againft the Parlia- 
“ ment.” The fecond, the fudden death of the Earl 
of Bedford. Of both which it will be neceffary to 
fay fomewhat ; that it may be obferved, from how 
little accidents, and fmall circumftances, by the art ' 
and induftry of thole men, the greateft matters have 
flowed, towards the confulion we have lince laboured 
under. 


Tin-tun. ^ Some principal officers of the army, who were 
omc cor- members of the IToufe of Commons, and had been 
tcnces tic- careffed, both before and after the beginning of the 
omu'umi Parliament, by the molt popular agents of both 


kune l "'“* Houfes ; and had in truth contributed more to their 

ctpal otti- 5 

^ ^ e ^S ns ’ tb^n was agreeable to their duty, and the 
my? trull 
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trult repofed in them by the King; found themfelves 
now not fo particularly confidered as they expected, 
by that party; and their credit in other places, and 
particularly in the army, to be lelfened : for that 
there was vilibly much more care taken for the fupply 
of the Scottifh army, than of the King’s ; infomuch, 
that fometimes money that was affigned and paid for 
the ufe of the King’s army, was again taken away, and 
difpofed to the other; and yet, that the Parliament 
much prefumed, and depended, upon their interelf in, 
and power to difpofe, the afFedtions of that army. 

Therefore, to redeem what had been done amifs, 
and to ingratiate themfelves in his Majedy’s favour, 
they bethought themfelves how to dilpole, or at lead 
to pretend that they would difpofe, the army to fome 
fuch expredions of duty and loyalty towards the King, 
as might take away all hope from other men, that it 
might be applied to his diflervice : and to that pur- 
pofe, they had conference, and communication, with 
fome fe vants of a more immediate trull and rela¬ 
tion to both their Majcfties ; through whom they 
might convey their intentions and devotions to the 
King, and again receive his royal plealtire, and di¬ 
rection, how they fhould demean themfelves. For 
ought I could ever obferve, by what was afterwards 
reported in the Houfe of Commons ; or could learrv 
from thofe who were mod converfant with all the le- 
crets of that delign ; there was never the lead inten¬ 
tion of working farther upon the afFedtions of the 
army, than to preferve them from being corrupted, 
or made ufe of, for the impofing unjud and unreafon- 
able things upon the King: and all that the King 
ever fo much as contented fhould be done by them, 
was, that as mod counties in England, or rather, the 

factious 
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factious and feditious perfons in moft counties, had 
been induced to frame and fubfcribe petitions to the 
Parliament, againft the eftablifhed government of 
the Church, with other claufes, fcandalous to the go¬ 
vernment of the State too ; fo the officers of the ar¬ 
my too fhould fubfcribe this following petition; 
which was brought ingroffed to his Majefty for his 
approbation, before they would prefume to recom¬ 
mend it to any for their fubfcription. 

Ion intend s mo ft exce dent Majefty ; the Lords Spiri- 

edtobefub- tual and Temporal ; the Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
t£e officers, g e ff es > noVJ ajfemhled in the High Court of Parlia¬ 
ment , 

“ The humble petition of the Officers and Soldiers, 
“ of the army, 

,e Humbly fheweth. That although our wants have 
<e been very preffing, and the burthen we are become 
“ unto thefe parts (by reafon of thofe wants) very 
“ grievous unto us ; yet fo have we demeaned our- 
“ felves, that your Majefty’s great and weighty affairs, 
“ in this prefent Parliament, have hitherto received no 
“ interruption, by any complaint, either from us, or 
“ againft us ; a temper not ufual in armies; efpecially 
“ in one deftitute not only of pay, but alfo of martial 
“ difcipline, and many of its principal officers; that 
“ we cannot but attribute it to a particular bleffing of 
“ Almighty God, on our moft hearty affedlions and 
<c zeal to the common good, in the happy fuccefs of 
“ this Parliament; to which, as we fhould have been 
“ ready hourly to contribute our deareft blood, fo now 
“ that it hath pleafed God to manifeft his bleffing fo 
“ evidently therein, we cannot but acknowledge it with 

“ thank- 
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* f thankfulnefs ; as likewife his great mercy, in that he 
“ hath inclined your Majefty’s royal heart fo to co* 
“ operate with the wifcjom of the Parliament, as to 
“ effedl fo great and happy a reformation upon the 
<c former diftempers of this Church and Common* 
“ wealth : as firft, in your Majefty’s gracious conde* 
,c fcending to the many important demands of our 
“ neighbours of the Scottiih nation ; fecondly, iq 
“ granting fd free a courfe of juftice againft all delin- 
“ quents of what quality foever ; thirdly, in the re- 
* c moval of all thofe grievances, wherewith the fub- 
“ jedls did conceive either their liberty of perfons, 
tc property, or eftate, or freedom of confcience, pre- 
f ‘ judiced ; and laftly, in the greateft pledge of fecu- 
“ rity that ever the fubjecfts of England received from 
“ their Sovereign, the bill of Triennial Parliament. 

“ Thefe things fo gracioufly accorded unto by your 
K Majefty, without bargain or compenfation, as they 
“ are more than expectation or hope could extend 
“ unto, Jo now certainly they are fuch, as all loyal 
“ hearts ought to acquiefce in with thankfulnefs ; 

which we do with all humility, and do at this time, 
“ with as much earneftnefs as any, pray, and wifh, 
“ that the kingdom may be fettled in peace and 
* c quietnefs, and that all men may, at their own homes, 
“ enjoy the blefled fruits of your wifdom and juf- 
“ tice. 

*« But it may pleafe your excellent Majefty, and 
« this high Court of Parliament, to give us leave, 
« with grief and anguifh of heart, to reprefent unto 
“ you, that we hear that there are certain perfons ftir- 
“ ring and pragmatical, who, inftead of rendering 
“ glory to God, thanks to your Majefty, and acknow- 
« ledgment to the Parliament, remain yet as unfatif- 

** fied 
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“ fied and mutinous as ever ; who, whilft: all the reft 
“ of the kingdom are arrived even beyond their 
“ wifhes, are daily forging new and unfeafonable de- 
“ mands ; who, whilft all men of reafon, loyalty, 
“ and moderation, are thinking how they may pro- 
“ vide for your Majefty’s honour and plenty, in re- 
“ turn of fo many graces to the fubjedf, are ftill at- 
“ tempting new diminutions of your Majefty’s juft 
“ regalities, which muft ever be no lefs dear to all 
“ honeft men than our own freedoms ; in fine, men 
“ of fuch turbulent fpirits, as are ready to facri- 
“ free the honour and welfare of the whole kingdom 
“ to their private fancies, whom nothing elfe than a 
“ fubverlion of the whole frame of government will 
“ fatisfy : far be it from our thoughts to believe, that 
“ the violence and unreafonablenefs of fuch kind of 
“ perfons can have any influence upon the prudence 
“ and juftice of the Parliament. But that which be- 
“ gets the trouble and difquiet of our loyal hearts, at 
“ this prefent, is, that we hear thofe ill-affedted per- 
“ fons are backed in their violence by the multitude 
“ and the power of railing tumults ; that thoufands 
“ flock at their call, and befet the Parliament, and 
“ Whitehall itfelf; not only to the prejudice of that 
“ freedom which is necefTary to great councils and 
“ judicatories, but poffibly to fome perfonal danger 
“ of your facred Majefty, and the Peers. 

“ The vaft confequence of thefe perfons’ malignity, 
“ and of the licentioufnefs of thofe multitudes that 
“ follow them, confidered, in moft deep care and zea- 
“ lous affedfion for the fafety of your facred Majefty, 
“ and the Parliament; our humble petition is, that in 
“ your wifdom you would be pleafed to remove fuch 
fC dangers, by punifhing the ringleaders of thefe tu- 
‘ “ mults. 
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“’rnults, that your Majefly and the Parliament may be 
“ fecured from fuch infolencies hereafter. For the 
“ fuppreffing of which* in all humility we offer our- 
“ felves to wait upon you (if you plcafe), hoping we 
“ fhall appear as confiderable in the way of defence, 

“ to our gracious Sovereign, the Parliament, our rcli- 
“ gion, and the eflablifhed laws of the kingdom, as 
“ what number foever fhall audacioufly prefume to 
“ violate them : fo fhall we, by the wildom of your 
“ Majefly and the Parliament, not only be vindicated 
“ from precedent innovations, but be fecured from the 
“ future, that are threatened, and likelv to produce 
“ more dangerous effedls than the former. 

“ And we fliall pray, &c.” 

His Majefly having read this petition, and concciv-Thetme 
ing that the authority of the army might feem of as con- 
great importance for the good reception of lb much liZ'i'I'rti. 
reafon and juflice, as the fubfeription of a rabble had" 0 "- 
been alleged often to be, for the countenance of 
what in truth was mutinous and feditious, faid, “ that 
“ he approved well enough of it, and was content 
“ that it might be fubferibed by the officers of the 
“ army, if they defired it.” The officer, who pre- 
fented the draught to his Majefly, told him, “ that 
“ very few of the army had yet Icon it: and that it 
“ would be a great countenance to it, if, when it was 
“ carried to the principal officers who were firfl to 
“ fign it, any evidence might be given to them, that 
“ it had palled his Majcfly’s approbation ; otherwife 
“ they might pofiibly make fcruple for fear of offend- 
“ ing him.” Thereupon his Majefly took a pen, and 
writ at the bottom of the petition C. R. as a token that 
he had perufed and allowed it: and fo the petition was 

carried 
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Carried down into the country where the army lay, and 
was figned by fome officers ; but was fuddenly quafh- 
ed, and no more heard of, till in the difcovery of the 
pretended plot: of which more in its place. 

The meetings continuing, between thofe officers of 
the army and fome fervants of his Majefty’s, to the 
ends aforefaid ; others of the army, who had expreffed 
very brifk refolutions towards the fervice, and were of 
eminent command and authority with the foldiers, 
Were by fpecial direction introduced into thofe coun¬ 
cils (all perfons obliging themfelves by an oath of fe- 
crecy, not to communicate any thing that fhould pafs 
amongft them) for the better executing what fhould 
be agreed. 

At the firft meeting, one of the perfons that was fo 
introduced, after he had heard the calm propofitions 
of the reft, and that “ their defign was, only to ob- 
“ ferve an4 defend the laws, that neither the arguments 
“ of the Scots, nor the reputation of their army, might 
“ compel the King to confent to the alteration of the 
“ government of the Church, nor to remove the 
“ Bifhops out of the Houle of Peers, which would, 
“ in a great degree, produce an alteration ; or the 
“ power of any difcontented perfons, by their tumul- 
“ tuary petitions, impofe upon, or diminifh, the juft 
** legal power of the King,” told them, “ Thofe refo- 

lutions would produce very little effedfs for his Ma- 
“ jefty's fervice; that there w r as but one way to do 
“ his Majefty notable fervice, which was by bringing 
“ up the army prefently to London, which would fo 
“ awe the Parliament, that they would do any thing 
“ the King commanded.” There was not (as I have 
been credibly informed) a man in the company, that 
did not p^rfedfly abhor (or feemed fo to do) that 

odious 
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odious proposition ; but contented themfelves with 
making fuch objections againft it, as rendered it ridi¬ 
culous and unpracticaMe : and fo the meeting, for 
that time, diffolved. 

Whether the perfon that propofed tliis defperate 
advice, did it only as a bait, to draw an opinion from 
other men, (for he had a perfect diflike and malice to 
fome of the company), or whether the difdain to fee 
his counfel reje&ed, and the fear that it might be dif- 
covered to his difadvantage, wrought upon him, I 
know not ; but the fame, or the next day, he difeo- 
vered all, and more than had pafted, to fome of thofe 
who feemed to take moll: care for the public ; inti¬ 
mated to them, “ how he was ftartled with the horror 
“ of the defign, and how faithfully he refolvcd to 
“ ferve the commonwealth,- or to lofe his life in the 

attemptyet at the fame time acted his part at 
Court, with all poflible demonftration of abhorring the 
proceedings of the Parliament, to that degree, that he 
offered “ to undertake, with a crew of officers and 
“ good fellows, (who, he faid, were at his difpofal), 
“ to refeue the Earl of Strafford from the Lieutenant 
“ of the Tow r er, as he fhould bring him to his trial, 
“ and fo to enable him to make an efcape into foreign 
“ parts.” 

The difeovery being thus made, to the Earl of Bed¬ 
ford, the Lord Say, and the Lord Kimbolton, and, no 
doubt, by them communicated to their chief affoci- 
ates ; as dangerous as the defign was afterwards al¬ 
leged to be, it was not publiffied in three months after 
to the Houfes, againft whom the defign was intended ; 
nor till long after the death of the Earl of Bedford : 
wffio, no doubt, rather defired to bind up thofe wounds 
which were mad^, than to make them wider, byenter- 

vol. i. c c * taining 
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taining new jealoufies between King and people ; and 
would not confent to the extending and extorting 
conclufions, which did not naturally flow from the 
premifcs; without which, this fo ul'eful a treafon to 
them could not have been made up. 

But as they thought not fit (as I faid before) to 
publifh this whole difcovery till near three months 
after, fo they made extraordinary ufe of it by parts, 
from the inftant that they received the fecret; it being 
always their cuftom, when they found the heat and 
diftemper of the Iloufe (which they endeavoured to 
keep up, by the fharp mention and remembrance of 
former grievances and prefiures) in any degree allayed, 
by fome gracious a6l, or gracious profefiion of the 
King’s, to warm and inflame them again with a difco¬ 
very, or promil'e of a difcovery, of fome notable plot 
and confpiracy againft themfclves, “ to difl’olve the 
“ Parliament by the Papifisor fome other way, in 
which they would be fure that fomewhat always fhould 
reflect upon the Court. Thus they were fometimes 
informing “ of great multitudes of Papifts gathering 
“ together in Lancafhirethen <c of fecret meetings in 
“ caves, and under ground in Surrey ; letters from be- 
“ yond fea, of great provilions of arms making there 
“ for the Catholics of England and the like ; which 
upon examination always vanifhed : but for the time 
(and they were always applied in ufeful articles of 
time) ferved to tranfport common minds with fears 
and apprehenfions, and fo induced them to comply in 
fenfe with thofe, who were like foonefi: to find reme¬ 
dies for thofe difeafes which none but themfelves 
could difcover. And in this progrefs there fometimes 
happened ftrange accidents for die confirmation of 
their credit. 


Whilft 
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Whilft they were full of clamour againd the Papids, 
upon the indances of fome inl'olences and indifere- 
tions committed by them, during the late intervals of 
Parliament, (and mentioned before), especially upon a 
-great alacrity exprefied, and contribution railing, the 
year before, for advancing the war with Scotland ; an 
order was made, “ that the Judices of peace of Wcd- 
“ minder fhould carefully examine, what drangers 
“ were lodged within their jurifdicdion ; and that they 
“ fhould adminider the oatlis of allegiance and lupre- 
“ macy to all fufpeeded for rcculancy, and proceed 
“ according to thole datutes.” An afternoon being- 
appointed for that fervice, in Weffminfter-I Iall, and 
many perfons warned to appear there, amongft the red 

one-James, a Papift, appeared, and being prelfed 

by Mr. Hayward, a Judice of peace, to take the oaths, 
fuddenly drew out his knife, and dabbed him; with 
fome reproachful words, “ for perfecuting poor Ca- 
• “ tholics.” This ftrange, unheard-of outrage, upon 
the perfon of a minidcr of judice executing his of¬ 
fice by an order of Parliament, dartlcd all men ; the 
old man finking with the hurt, though he died not of 
it. And though, ior ought I could ever hear, it pro¬ 
ceeded only from the rage of a fullen varlet (formerly 
fufpedted to be crazed in his underdanding) without 
the lead confederacy or combination with any other ; 
yet it was a great countenance to thofe, who were be¬ 
fore thought over apprehenfive and inquifitive into 
dangers; and made many believe it rather a defign of 
all the Papids of England, than a defperato a<d of 
one man, who could never have been induced to it, if 
he had not been promifed afliftance by the red. 

The difeovery of the plot concerning the army 

c c 2 being 
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7iad- U rt bcin S ma J c about the middle of April, which was thd 
imheiioufeend of the Earl of Strafford’s trial, they for the pre- 
nions!' 1 " fent made no farther ufe of it‘than might contribute 
to their ends in that bufinefs; referving the reft (as 
was faid before) to be applied in more neceffary fea- 
fons : therefore, about the time that the bill of attain¬ 
der was preferred, that no interpofition from the Court 
might dil'countenance or hinder that great work, Mr. 
Pymone day informed the Houfe of Commons, “ that 
“ he had great caule to fear, there was at that time as 
“ defperate a defign and confpiracy againft the Parlia- 
“ ment, as had been in any age ; and he was in doubt, 
“ perfons of great quality and credit at Court had 
“ their hands in it: that feveral officers had been 
“ treated with in London to raife men, under pre- 
“ tence that they fliould go to Portugal; but that the 
“ Portugal Ambalfador being conferred with about it, 
“ profeffed that he knew nothing of it ; and that no 
“ perfon had any authority or promife from him to 
u that purpofe (and it is true, there had been fome 
idle difeourfes in a tavern between fome officers, about 
railing men for Portugal, which was immediately car¬ 
ried to Mr. Pym ; as all tavern and ordinary difeourfes 
were :) u that, for the prefent, he might not acquaint 
“ them with all particulars, which’might hinder their 
“ further difeovery; only defired, that a meffage 
“ might be lent to the Lords, to deftre them to ap- 
“ point a committee to examine fuch witneffes as 
“ lhould be produced, for the difeovery of a plot 
“ againft the Parliament; and that in the mean time 
“ they would join in a meffage to the King, to defire 
“ his Majefty that he would not, for fome few days, 
“ grant any pals to any of his fervants to go beyond the 

“ feas; 
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tf Teas ; faying, that he believed home men’s confci- 
“ ences would tempt them to make an efcape, when 
£c they r heard of this examination.” 

Such a committee was appointed to examine, and 
fuch a meffage fent to his Majelty, as was defired. 
But in the mean time, fomc perfons who had been at 
the tavern, and talked of railing men for Portugal ; 
and others who had been at the conference before 
mentioned, where the propofition was for bringing up 
the army ; finding that what had parted fo privately, 
and amongft themfclves, had been difeovered, and 
was like to pafs a very fevere inquifition, from them 
who made glortes and comments as they plcafcd, upon 
what other men fpoke or did ; and not knowing how 
much more than the truth had been informed, or 
what interpretation fhould be made of that which wars 
the truth refolved not to trull themfclves with fuch 
judges, (u'hofe formality was firfl to imprifon, and af¬ 
ter, at their leifure, to examine), and fo fled into 
France. 

This was no fooner known and published, than it 
gave great credit and reputation to Mr. Pym’s vigi- 
lancy and activity ; for it now appeared, there was 
fome notable mil'chief intended, upon the difeovery 
whereof, fuch eminent men were fled. And in this 
diforder and trouble of mind, men fearing according 
as they were directed, the bill of attainder found the 
eafier paflage in the Houfe of Commons. 

Having gotten thus much ground ; and the bill 
then depending (and like long to depend) with the 
Lords; Mr. Pym told them in the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, “ that it appeared by the flight of fuch confi- 
“ derable perfons, that what he had before imparted 
“ to them was'mf moment, and that his fears were not 

c c 3 “ ground- 
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£t groundlefs; that it concerned their fervice, that he 
“ fhould not yet impart the whole matter to them, 
“ ftnce the danger was prevented, which they fhould 
“ Ihortly underftand at large : in the mean time, he 
“ did allure them, that God had miraculoufly preferred 
“ them from a moft prodigious confpiracv, in which 
“ all their privileges and liberties fhould have been 
“ fwallowed up : that though this attempt was difap- 
“ pointed, yet he feared there might be fome new de- 
“ vice ; and therefore he propofed, for the better evi- 
“ dence of their union and unanimity, (which would 
“ be the greateft difcouragement to all who wifhed ill 
“ to them), that fome proteftation might be entered 
“ into by the members of both Houfes, for the de- 
“ fence of their privileges, and the performance of 
“ thofe duties to God and the King, which they were 
“ obliged to, as good Chriftians and good fubjefts ; 
“ and that a committee might be appointed l'peedily 
“ to withdraw and prepare fuch a proteftation.” 

The motion was entertained with general approba¬ 
tion ; infomuch as they who were apprehenfive enough 
of the ill deligns of thofe who advanced this, and of 
the ill confequence of fuch voluntary proteftations, 
thought fit rather to watch the matter and words, than 
to oppofe the thing itfelf; which, it was evident, it 
was to no purpofe to do : and therefore they were 
well contented with the naming fuch perfons for the 
committee, as were not like to fubmit to any unlaw¬ 
ful or inconvenient obligation. This was urged as of 
fuch confequence, that the doors were locked, and 
no perfons fuffered to go out of the Houfe, till this 
lhoitld be concluded. After a long debate, thefe 
words were agreed upon, and offered to the Houfe for 
the proteftation. 


« I A. B. 
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W 'I A. B. do, in the prefence of Almighty God, pro- tVn ihi» 
“mile, vow, and protelt, to maintain and defend, proteftation 
“ as far as lawfully I may, with my life, power, and }',oti» kc * *’* 
“eftate, the true reformed Proteftant Religion, lloules - 
- “ exprelfed in the dodlrine of the Church of Eng- 
“ land, againft all popery and popifh innovations 
“ within this realm, contrary to the fame dodtrine ; 

“ and, according to the duty of my allegiance, his 
“ Majefty’s royal perfon, honour and eftate ; as 
“ alfo, the power and privileges of Parliament ; the 
“ lawful rights and liberties of the fubjetft ; and 
“ every perfon that maketh this proteftation, in 
“ whatfoever he fliall do in the lawful purfuance of 
“ the fame : and to my power, and as far as lawful- 
“ ly I may, I will oppofe, and, by all good ways 
“ and means, endeavour to bring to condign pu- 
“ nifhment, all fuch, as fhall, either by force, prac- 
“ tice, counfels, plots, confpiracies, or otherwile, 

“ do any thing to the contrary of any tiling in this 
“ prefent proteftation contained : and further, that 
“ I fliall, in all juft and honourable ways, endeavour 
“ to preferve the union and peace between the 
“ three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
“ land ; and neither for hope, fear, nor other re- 
“ fpeft, fhall relinquifh this promife, vow, and pro- 
“ teftation.” 

This was immediately taken by the Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons, and by all the Members then 
prefent; and fent up to the Lords, who all likewife 
took the fame, except the Earl of Southampton, and 
the Lord Roberts, who pofttively refufed it, alleging, 

“ There was no law that enjoined it, and the conle- 
“ quence of fuch voluntary engagements might pro- 
“ duce effects .that were not then intendedwhich 

c c 4 with- 
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without doubt was very wifely confidcred ; and had 
not been prefled in the Iloufe of Commons, for two 
reafons : it being vifibly impoflible to difluade the 
thing, the Iloufe being awakened by the difcourfe, 
mentioned before, of a plot againft the Parliament,, 
the poifon of which, this fovereign antidote was to ex¬ 
pel and difeover ; but efpecially for that well aftedted 
perfons, who w^ere jealous of no other deflgn than the 
alteration of the government of the Church, thought 
they had obliged thofe rigid reformers from any fuch 
attempt, when they had once bound thcmfelves “ to 
“ maintain and defend the Proteftant religion exprefled 
“ in the dodtrine of the Church of Englandthere 
being no other l'cheme of the dodlrine of the Church 
of England, than the thirty-nine Articles, of which 
one is, “ to preferve the government of the Church 
“ by Bifhops.” 

Whereas the other party was abundantly gratified 
with having an oath of their own making, to entangle 
the people, (fo like a covenant, by which fuch admi¬ 
rable things had been compafled by their neighbours), 
and upon which they could make what glofs they 
pleated, when they had occafion ; as they did within 
two days after: for the proteftation being taken on 
Monday the third of May, the Wednefday following 
fome of their own party took occafion to inform the 
Houfe, “ that it was apprehended by many well af- 
“ fected perfons abroad, who were of notable and ex- 
“ emplary devotions to the Parliament, that if they 
“ fhould take that proteflation, they fhould thereby 
“ engage themfelves for the defence of Bifhops, which 
“ in their confidence they could not do ; and which 
** they hoped the Houfe did not intend to oblige them 
“ to w'hereupon, without any great /jppofition (the 

Houfe 
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II<3ufe being thin ; and they who were of another 
opinion, believing this artifice would, to all fober men, 
appear very ridiculous) this enfuing order was made. 

“ Whereas fome doubts have been raifed, by levc- Tlir 
/‘.ral perfons out of this Houfe, concerning the mean- «>“; protec. 
“ ing ol tliefe words contained in the proteftation an order <>f 
“ lately made by the members of this Houfe, [viz. dVom- fe 
“ 1’lie true reformed Proteftant religion, exprefled in™ 0115, 

“ the dodlrine of the Church of England, againft all 
“ popery and popifh innovations within this realm, 

“ contrary to the fame dodtrine], this Houfe doth de- 
“ clare, that by thofe words, was and is meant, only 
“ the public dodtrine profefTed in the faid Church, fo 
“ ftr as it. is oppofte to popery and popilh innova- 
“ tions; and that the faid words are not to be extended 
“ to the maintaining of any form of worfhip, difei- 
. “ pline, or government, nor of any rites, or ccremo- 
“ nies, of the laid Church of England.” 

This explanation being thus procured in the Houfe 
of Commons, without ever advifing with the lloufc of 
Peers, (who had likewife taken the fame proteftation), 
and, in truth, fo contrary to the intentions of moft that 
took it; they ordered, “ that the proteftation, togc- 
£c ther with this explanation, fhould be printed and 
tc publiihed; and that the Knights and Burgclies 
“ fhould fend copies thereof to the counties and bo- 
tc roughs for which they ferved ; and that they fhould 
<c intimate unto the people, with what willingncfs all 
“ the members of that Houfe made that proteftation; 

“ and that they fhould further ftgnify, that as they 
“ did juftify the taking it themfelves, fo they could 
“ not but approve it in all fuch as fhould take it.” 

Upon which declaration, the emiflaries of their Clergy 
caufed the fame tp be taken in I^ondon, and the parts 
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adjacent, within very few days after the publiffiihg. 
a bin pair. And for their better encouragement (though their 
compel aii zeal would not attend fuchr formalities) a bill was 
touted prepared, palled the Iloufe of Commons, and was fent 
up to the Lords, “ to compel all the fubjedts to take 
“ that protedation.” What the fuccefs of that bill 
was, and what ufe was afterwards made of this pro¬ 
tedation, (which was then thought fo harmlefs a 
thing), and particularly, what influence it had upon 
the bulinefs of the Earl of Strafford, fhall be remem¬ 
bered in its proper place. 

The other The other accident that fell out during; the time 

accident ^ ° 

that contii- that the bulinefs of the Earl of Strafford was agitated, 
wards the and by which he received much prejudice, was the 
talli-k^was death of the Earl of Bedford. This Lord was the 
the ptiri'of * g reate lL perfon of interell in all the popular party, 
Bcdtord. being of the bell edate, and bed underdanding, of. 
tiie whole number; and therefore mod like to govern 
the red. lie was belides of great civility, and of 
much more good-nature than any of the other. And 
therefore the King, refolving to do his budnefs with 
that party by him, refolved to make him Lord High 
Treafurer of England, in the place of the Bifhop of 
London ; who was as willing to lay down the office, 
as any body was to take it up. And to gratify him 
the more, at his dedre, intended to make Mr. Pym 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had done Mr. 
Saint-John his Solicitor-General, (all which hath been 
touched before), as alfo, that Mr. Hollis was to be 
Secretary of State, the Lord Say Mader of the Wards, 
and the Lord Kimbolton to be Lord Privy-Seal after 
the death of his father, who then held that place. 
Others were to be placed about the Prince, and to 
have offices when they fell. 


The 
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The Earl of Bedford fecretly undertook to his Ma- 
jeffy, that the Earl of Strafford’s life fhoukl be pre- 
ferved ; and to procure 'his revenue to be fettled, as 
• amply as any of his progenitors ; the which he in¬ 
tended fo really, that, to my knowledge, he had it in 
defign to endeavour to obtain an a6t for the letting 
up the excife in England, as the only natural means 
to advance the King’s profit. He fell lick within a 
week after the bill of attainder was fent up to the 
Lords’ Houfe ; and died fhortly after, much afhidted 
with the pallion and fury which he perceived his par¬ 
ty inclined to : infomuch as he declared, to fome of 
near mui to him, “ that he feared the rage and mad- 
“ nefs of this Parliament would bring more prejudice 
“ and mifehief to the kingdom, than it had ever fuf- 
“ tained by the long intermiffion of Parliaments.” 
Lie was a wife man, and would have propofed and ad- 
vifed moderate courfes ; but was not incapable, for 
/•want of refolution, of being carried into violent ones, 
if his advice were not fubmitted to : and therefore 
many, who knew him well, thought his death not un- 
feafonable, as well to his fame, as his fortune ; and 
that it refeued him as well from fome poilible guilt, 
as from thofe vifible misfortunes, which men of all 
conditions have fince undergone. 

As foon as the Earl of Bedford was dead, the Lord 
Say (hoping to receive the reward of the Treafurer- 
fhip) fucceeded him in his undertaking, and faithfully 
promifed the King, “ that he fhould not be prelfed in 
“ the matter of the Earl of Strafford’s life and under 
that promife got credit enough, to perfuade his Ma- 
jefty to whatfoever he faid was neceffary to that bufi- 
nefs. And thereupon, when the bill was depending 
with the Lords, apd when there was little fufpicion 
^ that 
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that it would pafs, though the Iloufe of Commons 
every day by meflages endeavoured to quicken them, 
lie perfuaded tlic King “ to go to the Houfe of Peers, 
“ and, according to cuftoni, to fend for the Houfe of 
<e Commons, and then to declare himfelf, that *he 
“ could not, with the fafety of a good confcience, 
“ ever give his confent to the bill that was there de- 
“ pending before them concerning the Earl of Straf- 
“ ford, if it fhould be brought to him, becaufe he was 
“ not fatisfied in the point of treafon : but he was fo 
“ fully fatisfied that the Earl was unfit ever to ferve 
“ him more, in any condition of employment, that he 
“ would join with them in any add, to make him utter- 
“ ly incapable of ever bearing office, or having any 
“ other employment in any of his Majefiy’s domi- 
“ nions; which he hoped would fatisfy them.” 

This advice, upon the confidence of the giver, the 

King refolved to follow : but when his refolution was 

imparted to the Earl, he immediately fent his brother 

to him, befeeching his Majefiy “ by no means to take 

“ that way, for that he was moft allured it would 

“ prove very pernicious to him ; and therefore defired, 

“ he might depend upon the honour and confcience 

“ of the Peers, without his Majefiy’s interpofition.” 

The King told his brother, “ that he had taken that 

“ refolution by the advice of his heft friends; but 

“ fince he liked it not, he would decline it.” The 

next morning the Lord Say came again to him, and 

finding his Majefiy altered in his intention, told him, 

“ if he took that courfe he advifed him, he was fure 

“ it would prevail ; but if he declined it, he could not 

“ promife his Majefiy what would be the iffue, and 

“ fhould hold himfelf abfolutely difengaged from any 

u undertaking.” The King obfervi.ng his politivenefs, 

< \ . 
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and'conceiving his intentions to be very fincere, buf¬ 
fered himfelf to be guided by him ; and went immedi¬ 
ately to the Houfe, and land as the other had advifed. 
.Whether that Lord did in truth believe the difeovery 
of his Majefty’s confcience in that manner would pro¬ 
duce the effedt he foretold ; or whether he advifed it 
treacheroully, to bring on thofe inconveniences which 
afterwards happened ; I know not : but many, who 
believed his will to be much worfe than his under- 
ftanding, had the uncharitablenefs to think, that he 
intended to betray his Mailer, and to put the ruin of 
the Earl out of queftion. 

The event proved very fatal ; for the King no foon- 
er returned from the Houfe, than the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, in great paffion and fury, declared this laffc adt 
of his Majefty’s to be “ the moll unparalleled breach 
“ of privilege, that had ever happened; that if his 
“ Majcfty might take notice what bills were palling 
.‘-‘in either Houfe, and declare his own opinion, it 
“ was to forejudge their counfcls, and they fhould not 
“ be able to fupply the commonwealth with whole- 
“ fome laws, fuitable to the difeafes it laboured under; 

“ that this was the greateft obftrudiion of juftice, that 
“ could be imagined; that they, and whofoever had 
“ taken the late proteftation, were bound to maintain 
“ the privileges of Parliament, which were now too 
“ grofsly invaded and violated with many flxarp 
difeourfes to that purpofe. 

The next day great multitudes of people came Tumults 
down to Weftminfter, and crowded about the Houfei7™co’f 
of Peers, exclaiming with great outcries, “ that they 1,<xrs ' 

“ would have jufticeand publicly reading the names 
of thofe who had diflented from that bill in the Iloul'e 
of Commons, as enemies to their country ; and as any 

Lord 
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Lord pafl'ed by, called, Jujlice Jujlice ! and with great 
rudenefs and infolence, prefling upon, and thrufting, 
tliofe Lords whom they fufpe&ed not to favour that 
bill; profeffing aloud, “ that they would be governed 
“ and difpofed by the honourable Houfe of Com- 
“ mons, and would defend their privileges according 
“ to their late proteftation.” Thefe unheard-of a6ls 
of infolence and fedition continued fo many days, till 
many Lords grew fo really apprehenflve of having 
their brains beaten out, that they abfented themfelves 
from the lloufe ; and others, finding what feconds 
tlie lloufe of Commons was like to have to compafs 
The i.iii of whatever they defired, changed their minds ; and fo 
pallia the in an afternoon, when of the fourfeore who had been 
Lottui ° f ptefent at the trial, there were only fix and forty 
Lords in the Houfe, (the good people ftill crying at 
the doors for juftice), they put the bill to the queftion, 
and eleven Lords only diffenting, it pafl'ed that Houfe, 
and was ready for the King’s aflfent. 

The King continued as refolved as ever, not to give 
his confent. The fame oratory then attended him at 
Tumults Whitehall, which had prevailed at Weftminfter; 
Whitehall, and a rabble of many thoufand people befieged that 
place, crying out, Jujlice, Jujlice ; that they would have 
jujlice; not without great and infolent threats and ex- 
preffions, what they would do, if it were not fpeedily 
granted. The Privy-Council was called together, to 
ad vile what courfe was to be taken to fupprefs thefe 
traitorous riots. Inftead of confidering how to refeue 
their Mafter’s honour and his confidence from this in- 
Council Vy " f amous violence and conftraint, they prefs the King to 


and Tome of 
the Bifhops 
advilc the 
Kin^ to 
pafs the 
bill. 


pafs the bill of attainder, faying, “ there was no other 
“ way to preferve himfelf and his pofterity, than by fo 
“ doing; and therefore that he ought to be more ten- 

** “ der 
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“ tier of the fafety of the kingdom, than of any one 
“ perfon how innocent foevernot one Counlellor 
interpofing his opinion,-to fupport his Mafter’s mag¬ 
nanimity and innocence : they who were of that mind, 
.either fuppreffing their thoughts through fear, upon 
the new dodtrine eftablifhed then by the new Coun- 
fellors, “ that no man ought to prefume to advife any 
“ thing in that place contrary to the fenfe of both 
“ Houfes others fadly believing, the force and vio¬ 
lence offered to the King would be, before God and 
man, a juft excufe for whatfoever lie Humid do. 

His Majefty told them, “ that what had been pro- 
“ pofed to him to do, was diredlly contrary to his 
“ confcience, and that being fo, he was furc they 
“ would not perfuade him to it, though themfclves 
“ were never fo well fatisiied.” To that point, they 
.defired him “ to confer with his Bifhops, who, they 
“ made no queftion, would better inform liis confci- 
iC ence.” The Archbifliop of York was at hand ; who, 
to his argument of confcience, told him, “ that there 
“ was a private and a public confcience ; that his 
“ public confcience as a King might not only difpcnfe 
“ with, but oblige him to do that which was againft 
<c his private confcience as a man : and that the quef- 
“ tion was not, whether he fliould fave the Earl of 
“ Strafford, but, whether he fhould perifh with liim : 
“ that the confcience of a king to preferve liis 
“ kingdom, the confcience of a hufband to preferve 
“ his wife, the confcience of a father to preferve his 
“ children, (all which were now in danger), weighed 
“ down abundantly all the confiderations the confci- 
“ ence of a mafter or a friend could fuggeft to him, 
“ for the prefervation of a friend, or fervant.” And 
by fuch unprelatical, ignominious arguments, in plain 

terms 
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terms aavifed him, “ even for conference fake, to pafs 
“ that adf.” 

Though this Bifhop adfed his part with more prodi¬ 
gious boldnefs and impiety, others of the fame func¬ 
tion (for whofe learning and fincerity the King and 
the world had greater reverence) did not w'hat might 
have been expedled from their calling or their truft ; 
but at leaf: forbore to fortify and confirm a confcience, 
upon the courage and piety of which, the fecurity of 
their perfons and their order did abfolutely, under 
God, depend. 

During thefe perplexities, the Earl of Strafford, 
taking notice of the ftraits the King was in, the rage 
of the people ftill increafing, (from whence lie might 
expedf a certain outrage and ruin, how conftant foever 
-the King continued to him ; and, it may be, knowing 
of an undertaking (for fuch an undertaking there was) 
by a great perfon, who had then a command in the 
Tower, “ that if the King refufed to pafs the bill, to* 
“ free the kingdom from the hazard it feemed to be in, 
“ he would caufe his head to be flricken off in the 
T'lCfEarl °f Tower,”) writ a moft pathetical letter to the King, 
himkii full of acknowledgment of his favours ; but lively 
hisMajeftyreprefenting “ the dangers, which threatened himfelf 
top ' lfs lt ' “ and his pofterity, by the King’s perfevering in thofe 
“ favours j” and therefore by many arguments con¬ 
juring him “ no longer to defer his affent to the bill, 
“ that fo his death might free the kingdom from the 
“ many troubles it apprehended.” 

The delivery of this letter being quickly known, 
new arguments were applied ; “ that this free confent 
“ of his own clearly abfolved the King from any 
“ fcruple that could remain wdth himand fo in the 
end they extorted from him, to fign a commifllon to 

fome 
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fome Lords to pafs the bill : which was as valid as if T,ir King 
lie had palled it himfelf though they comforted liirn comnnflion 
even with that circumftance, “ tliat his own hand was 
“ not in it.” 

It may eafily be faid, tliat the freedom of the Parlia¬ 
ment, and his own negative voice, being thus bar- 
baroufly invaded, if his Majefty had, inftead of palling 
that a61, come to the Houle and difi’olved the Parlia¬ 
ment ; or if he had withdrawn himfelf from that fedi- 
tious city, and put himfelf in the head of his own 
army ; much of the mifthief, which hath fince hap¬ 
pened, would have been prexented. But who ever 
truly coniiders the Pate of afiairs at that time ; the 
prevalency of that faction in both Houfcs ; the rage 
and fury of the people ; the ufe that was made by the 
fchifmatical preachers (by whom the orthodox were 
generally filenced) of the late protePation in their 
pulpits ; the fears and jealoufies they had infilled into 
'the minds of many fober men, upon the difeourfe of t lie 
late plot ; the conPitution of the Council-Table, that 
there was fcarce an honeP man durll Ipeak his confid¬ 
ence to the King, for fear of his ruin; and that thole, 
whom he thought mop true to him, betrayed him every 
hour, infomuch as his whifpers in his bed-chamber 
were inPantly conveyed to thole againP whom thole 
whifpers were ; fo that he had very few men to whom 
he could breathe his confcience and complaints, that 
were not fuborned againft him, or averfe to his opi¬ 
nions : that on the other fide, if fome expedient were 
not fpeedily found out, to allay that frantic rage and 
combination in the people, there was reafon enough to 
believe, their impious hands would be lifted up againft 
lais own perfon, and (which he much more appre¬ 
hended) againft the perfon of his royal Conlprt : and 

VOL. 1 . D d laftly, 
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laftly, that (befides the difficulty of getting thither) 
he had no ground to be very confident of his own 
army : I lay, whoever fadly contemplates this, will 
find caufc to confefs, the part which the King had to 
art was not only harder than any prince, but th'an 
any private gentleman, had been expofed to; and that 
it is much eafier, upon the accidents and occurrences 
which have fince happened, to determine what was 
not to have been done, than at that time to have fore- 
feen, by what means to have freed himfelf from the 
labyrinth in which he was involved. 

All things being thus tranfarted, to conclude the 
fate of this great perfon, he was on the twelfth day of 
'May brought from the Tower of London (wdiere he 
had been a prifoner near fix months) to the fcaffold 
on Tower-IIill ; where, with a compoled, undaunted 
courage, he told the people, “ he was come thither to 
“ fatisfy them with his head; but that he much 
“ feared, the reformation which was begun in blood 
“ would not prove fo fortunate to the kingdom, as 
“ they experted, and he wilhed and after great ex- 
prelfions “ of his devotion to the Church of England, 
“ and the Proteftant religion efiablifhed by law, and 
“ profefied in that Church ; of his loyalty to the 
“ King, and affertion to the peace and welfare of the 
“ kingdom;” with marvellous tranquillity of mind, he 
delivered his head to the block, where it was fevered 
from his body at a blow ; many of the ftanders by, 
who had not been over charitable to him in his life, 
being much afferted with the courage and chriftianity 
of his death. 

Thus fell the greateft fubjert in power, and little 
inferior to any in fortune, that was at that time in any 
of the three kingdoms; who could well remember the 

time. 
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time, when he led thofe people, who then purfued him 
to his grave. He was p. man of great parts, and ex¬ 
traordinary endowments of nature ; not unadorned 
with fome addition of art and learning, though that 
again was more improved and iyuftrated by the other ; 
for he had a readinefs of conception, and fharpnefs of 
expreffion, which made his learning thought more 
than in truth it was. Ilis firft inclinations and ad- 
drcffes to the Court were only to eftablifh his great- 
nefs in the country ; where he apprehended fome adfs 
of power from the Lord Savile, who had been his 
rival always there, and of late had Ifrengthencd him- 
felf by being made a Privy-Counfellor, and officer at 
Court: but his tirft attempts w'ere lo prolperous, that 
he contented not himfclf with being fecure from that 
Lord’s power in the country, but refted not, till he 
had bereaved his adverfary of all power and place in 
.Court; and fo fent him down, a moft abjedl, difeon- 
folate old man, to his country, where he was to have 
the luperintendency over him too, by getting himfclf 
at that time made Lord Prefident of the North. 
Thefe fuccelfes, applied to a nature too elate and 
haughty of itfelf, and a quicker progrefs into the 
greateft employments and trulf, made him more 
tranfported with difdain of other men, and more 
contemning the forms of bufinefs, than happily he 
would have been, if he had met with fome interrup¬ 
tions in the beginning, and had palled in a more lei- 
furely gradation to the office of aStatcfman. 

He was, no doubt, of great obfervation, and a pierc¬ 
ing judgment, both in things, and perfons ; but his 
too good llcill in perfons made him judge the worfe of 
things : for it was his misfortune to be in a time 
wherein very few wife men were equally employed 
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with him ; and fcarce any (but the Lord Coventry, 
whofe truft w r as more confined) whofe faculties and 
abilities were equal to his : fo that upon the matter 
he relied wholly upon himfelf; and dilcerning many 
defedts in moft men, he too much negledled what 
they laid or did. Of all his paffions, his pride w'as 
moft predominant: which a moderate exercife of ill 
fortune might have corrected and reformed ; and 
which was by the hand of Heaven ftrangely punifhed, 
by bringing his deftrudlion upon him by two things 
that he moft defpifed, the people and Sir Harry Vane. 
In a word, the epitaph, which Plutarch records that 
Sylla wrote for himfelf, may not be unfitly applied to 
him ; “ that no man did ever exceed him, either in 
“ doing good to his friends, or in doing mifehief to 
“ his enemies for his adts of both kinds were moft 
notorious. 

At the lame Together with that of attainder of the Earl of 
the i.ui oi Strafford, another bill was palled by the King, of 
paih'i'the a! moft as fatal a confequence both to the King and 
cuntiiiumg kingdom, as that was to the Earl, “ the adl for the 
ni"m >url ' a " perpetual Parliamentas it is fince called. 

The arts by The vaft charge of the two armies was no other 
aa'wis hdt way fupplied, (for I have told you before the reaforv 
obtained. w j X y t i 1C y were f Q f] ow i n granting of fubftdies), than 
by borrowing great fums of money from the city or 
citizens of London, upon the credit of particular per- 
fons. The emiflaries in that negotiation, about the 
time the adl of attainder palfed the Commons,♦re¬ 
turned, “ that there was no more hope of borrowing 
“ in the city; that men had before cheerfully lent 
“ their eftates, upon their confidence in the honour . 
“ and juftice of the two Iloufes: but they had now 
c ‘ confidered, how defperate that fecurity muft prove, 

“ if 
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“ if the two Iloufes flynild be diffolvcd.” Which 
confideration begun to have an univerfal influence 
upon all tliofe who wei4 perfonally bound for monies 
already borrowed ; “ for that their perfons and for- 
1 “■ tunes muft anlwer thofe funis which had been paid 
“ for the public benefit, if the Parliament fhould be 
“ diflolved before any aft pafled for their fecurity. 
“ That their fears and apprehenfions that this might 
“ happen were much advanced by the late difcovery 
“ of the plot againft the Parliament; for though the 
“ particulars thereof were not yet publifhed, they dif- 
“ cerned there was not that good meaning to the Par- 
“ liament, as it deferved.” This was no fooner offered, 
than the reafonablenefs of the objection was enforced; 
and the neceffity of finding feme expedient “ to fatisfy 
“ the people of the gracious intention and refolutions 
“ of the King;” which were moft unqueftionable; (for 
in all thofe articles of time, when they were to demand 
Tome unreafonable thing from him, they fpared no du¬ 
tiful mention of the piety and goodnefs of his own 
princely nature; or large promifes what demonftra- 
tions of duty they would fhortly make to him.) No 
way could be thought of fo lure, as an aft of Parlia¬ 
ment, “ that tliis Parliament fhould not be adjourned, 

“ prorogued, or diflolved, but by aft of Parliament; 

“ which, upon this occafion, his Majefty would never 
“ deny to pafs.” 

It is not credible, what an univerfal reception and 
concurrence this motion met with, (which was to re¬ 
move the land marks, and to deftroy the foundation of 
the kingdom,) infomuch, as a committee was immedi¬ 
ately appointed to withdraw, and to prepare a fhort 
bill to that purpofe ; which was within a fhort time 
(lefs than an hour) brought into the Houfe, and im- 

i) d 3 • mediately 
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mediately twice read, and committed ; an expedition 
fcarce ever heard of before in Parliament ; and the 
next day, with as little agitation, and the contradic¬ 
tion of very few voices, engrailed, and carried up to 
the Lords. With them it had fome debate, and amend¬ 
ments, which were delivered at a conference, the prin¬ 
cipal whereof was, “ that the time fhould be limited, 
“ and not left indefinite, and that it fhould not be dif- 
“ folvcd within two years, except by confent of both 
‘ f Iloufes;” that time being fufficient to provide againft 
any accidents that were then apprehended. 

Thefc alterations were highly refented in the Houfe 
of Commons, as argument of jealouly between the 
King and the Parliament, “ that it fhould be imagin- 
“ able the members of both Iloufes, who refided from 
“ their houfes and conveniences at great charge for 
“ the fervice of the public, would defire to continue 
“ longer together than the neceffity of that fervice 
“ fhould require without considering, that it was 
more unlikely that the King v who had condefcended 
fo far to them, and had yet in truth received no fruit 
from their meeting) would difl'olve them, as long as 
they intended that for which they were fummoned 
together, and contained themfelves within the bounds 
of duty and moderation. 

But the Commons iloutly infilled on their own bill; 
and the Lords, in that hurry of noife and confufion, 
when the meetings of the people were fo frequent, 
kindly confented likewife to it : and fo, by the im¬ 
portunity, and upon the undertaking of perfons he 
then moft trailed, in the agony of the other difpatch, 
the King was induced to include that bill in the com- 
miffion with the adl of attainder, and they were both' 
pahed together. 


After 
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After the parting thefe two bills, the temper and 
fpirit of the people, both within and without the walls 
of the two Houles, grew marvellous calm and com- 
^pofed ; there being likewife about that time palled by 
tiie King, the two bills, for the taking away tiie Star- 
Chamber court, and the High Commillion : fo that 
there was not a grievance or inconvenience, real or 
imaginary, to which there was not a through remedy 
applied ; and therefore all men expedlcd, that both 
armies would be fpeedily dilbanded ; and fuch returns 
of duty and acknowledgment be made to the King, 
as might be agreeable to their profeliions, and to the 
royal favours he had vouchlafed to his people. 

But what provilions loever were made for tlie pub¬ 
lic, particular perlons had received no latisfadlion. 
The death of the Earl of Bedford, and the high pro¬ 
ceedings in all thole cafes in which the King was moil 
concerned, left all thole who expedled offices and pre¬ 
ferments, defperatein their hopes: and yet an accident 
happened, that might have been looked upon as an 
earned: or inftance of fome encouragement that way. 

Belides the Lord Say’s being inverted in the mafter- 
fhip of the wards, in the place of the Lord Cottington, 
(who was every day threatened, upon the Secretary’s 
paper of refults, to be acculed of high treafon, till, like 
a wife man, he retired from the offices which begot 
his trouble ; and for a long time after, till he again 
embarked himfelf in public employments, enjoyed 
himfelf without the leaft difturbance), at a committee 
in the Houfe of Lords, in the afternoon, in fome de¬ 
bate, paffion arofe between the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was then Lord Chamberlain of the Houfehold, 
and the Lord Mowbray, eldert fon of the Earl of 
Arundel ; and from angry and dildainful words, an 
offer or attempt of blows was made ; for which mifde- 

d d 4 meanor. 
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meanor, they were the next day both fent to the 
The Kjn R Tower by the Houfe of Lords. The King, taking ad- 
ftan nt i ord vantage of this mifcarriage ; knd having been long in- 
t.m from’ cenfed by the paffionate, indifcreet, and infolent car- 
PfniiMokc, f r ’ a g e °f the Earl, fent to him, by a Gentleman Ufher, , 
and snos it f or pjg ft a ff. and within two or three days after be- 
of Eitcx. flowed it upon the Earl of Effex; who, without any 
hcfitation, took it. 

It was thought this extraordinary grace to the moft 
popular perfon of the kingdom would have a notable 
influence upon the whole party, which made him be¬ 
lieve it depended very much on him : but it was fo 
far from having that effedl, as they looked upon that 
favour, rather as a mark of punilhmcnt and revenge 
upon the Earl of Pembroke, for his affection to them, 
and for giving his fuffrage againft the Earl of Straf¬ 
ford, (which he had often profeffed to the King he 
could never in confcience do), than of efl-eem and 
kindnefs to the Earl of Effex; and fo they were in 
truth more offended and incenfed with the difgrace 
and difobligation to the one, than they were pleafed 
with the preferment of the other: therefore whatever 
concerned the King in right; or what he might natu¬ 
rally expedl from the compliance and affedfion of the 
Houfe; or what was any way recommended by his 
Majefty to them, found little or no refpedl. 

The muh His revenue was fo far from being advanced, (as had 
of tonnage been glorioufly promifed), that it was, both in dignity 
and pound- an( j va ] ue muc h leffened from what it was : for fhort- 

"S'"* 

ly after the beginning of the Parliament, great com¬ 
plaint had been made, “ that tonnage and pound- 
age” (which is the duty and fubfidy paid by the 
merchant upon trade) “ had been taken by the King * 
“ without confent of Parliament the cafe whereof 
in truth is,this : this duty had been conftantly given 

to 
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to the fucceeding King, ever fince the reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, for/his life, in the firft Parlia¬ 
ment they held after their coming to the Crown : 
^before that time, it had been granted for years ; and 
was originally intended for the fupport of the navy, 
whereby the merchant might be freed from danger of 
pirates ; and upon the death of every King lince that 
time, his fucceffor commonly received it, without the 
leaft interruption, till the next Parliament; in the be¬ 
ginning whereof it was always without fcruple granted : 
i'o that, though it was, and muff always be acknow¬ 
ledged as the free gift of the people, (as all other fub- 
fidies are), yet it was looked upon as lo edential a 
part of the revenue of the Crown, that it could not 
be without it : and as the King is not lefs King be¬ 
fore his coronation than he is after, fo this duty had 
been hill enjoyed as freely before, as it was after an 
ahl of Parliament to that purpofe ; neither had there 
been ever any exception taken in Parliament, (which 
fomethnes was not in a year after tlie death of the for¬ 
mer King), that the Crown had continued the receipt 
of it ; which it did, till the time of a new grant. 

Th us, after the death of King James, his Majcfty 
received it, till the firft Parliament was fummoned; 
and, that and two more being unfortunately dillblved, 
(as was faid before), in which his Minifters were not 
folicitous enough for the palling that atft for ffcnnage 
and poundage, continued the receipt of it till thispre- 
fent Parliament : then (that is, many weeks after the 
beginning of it) it was directed, “ that a bill fhould be 
“ fpeedily prepared for the granting it, as had been 
“ ufual, left the Crown might, by lo long enjoying, 
“ in a manner preferibe to it of right, without the do- 
“ nation of the people which the King always dif- 

• claimed 
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claimed to do. Shortly after (no man prefuming to 
intimate, that it fhould be gijanted in any other man¬ 
ner than of courfe it had been) it was alleged, “ that 
“ the bill could not be fo fpeedily prepared as were to^ 
“ be wifhed, by reafon that there were many juft ex- 
“ ceptions made by the merchants to the book of 
“ rates, which had been lately made by the farmers of 
“ the cuftoms, in the time and by the direction of 
“ the Earl of Portland (circumftances that carried 
prejudice enough to whatfoever they were applied); 
and therefore it was propofed, for the prefent, as the 
beft expedient to continue his Majefty’s Supply, and 
to preferve the right of giving in the people, “ that a 
“ temporary bill lltould pafs, for the granting the 
“ fame to his Majefty for two months only, in which 
“ time a new book of rates fhould be made, more ad- 
tc vantageous to his Majefty in point of profit,” (which 
was always profeilcd,) “ and then a complete atft; 
iC might pafs.” 

To this purpofe a bill was accordingly brought 
in, the preamble whereof “ renounced and declared 
“ againft not only any power in the Crown of levying 
“ the duty of tonnage and poundage, without the 
“ exprefs confent of Parliament, but alfo any power 
“ of impofition upon any merchandizes whatfoever, 
<e and in any cafe whatfoever ;” which had been con- 
ftantl^jradtifed in the beft times by the Crown; had 
the countenance of a Solemn judgment in the Exche¬ 
quer Chamber; and, though often agitated in Parlia¬ 
ment, had never been yet declared againft ; yet this 
quietly palled both Houfcs, as a thing not worth con- 
fidering. And fo, in expectation and confidence, that 
they would make glorious additions to the ftate and 
revenue of the Crown, his Majefty Suffered himfelf to 
• be 
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be Gripped of all that he h.^d left; and of the foie frock 
of credit lie had to borre^fv monies upon : for though, 
in truth, men knew that revenue was not legally veiled 
jji the King till an aft of Parliament, yet all men 
looked upon it as unqueftionably to pafs ; and fo it 
was not only a competent proportion for the prefent 
fupport of his Iloufe, but was underitood a good fe- 
curity for any ordinary fum of money upon ad\ance, 
as forty or fifty thoufand pound, upon any emergent 
occafion. 

All good men difeerned this grofs ufage, and the The mm- 
difadvantage impofed upon his Majefty by this nn!ta-t„'nmr plot 
tion ; and therefore expected a full reparation, by fuch Ip'Y.m’ t 
an ad for life as had been uiual ; and fuch an im-" 1 " 1 
provement of the book of rates a. had been promiled,' ,VL|1 ,n lhe 

1 ^ ^ . 1 7 ! Ionic ot 

as foon as the bullnefs of the Earl of Strafford was commons, 
over : which had been always objeded, as neccfi'ary 
to precede all other confultations. But this was no 
fooner moved, “ as feafonablc in order to their own 
“ profeftions, and in a degree due to the King, after 
“ fo many reiterated expretlions of favour and aifec- 
“ tion to his people, by fo many excellent laws, and 
“ other condefccnfions,” than they objected, “ the 
“ odioufnefs of the late plot againft the Parliament, 

“ which was not yet fully difeovered : that notwith- 
“ ftanding thofe gracious demonilrations of favour 
“ from the King, in the laws and other ads mentioned, 

“ they had great caufe to apprehend, fome ill afifeded 
<c perfons had Hill an influence upon his Majefty, to 
“ the diflervice of the Parliament, and to beget jea- 
“ loufies in him towards them ; for that they had 
“ plainly difeovered (which they fhould in a ihort 
“ time be able to prefent fully to the Houfe) that 
“ there had been a defign, not only to poifon the af- 

* “ fedt ions 
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“ affedlions of the army towards the Parliament, by 
“ making them believe thamhey were neglecfted, and 
u the Scots preferred much before them ; but to bring 
* c up that army to London, with a purpofe to awe tfip 
“ Parliament: that there was a refolution to feize the 
<£ Tower, and to make it a curb upon the city: that 
“ there had been an attempt to prevail with the offi- 
“ cers of the Scottifh army, at lcaft to fit ftill as neu- 
“ ters, whilft the others adfed this tragedy : that the 
“ confederates in this defign had taken an oath, to 
“ oppofe any courfc that ffiould be advifed for the 
“ removing the Bifhops out of the Houfe of Peers-, 
“ to preferve and defend the King’s prerogative, to the 
“ utmoft extent that any of his progenitors had en~ 
“ joyed ; and to fettle his Majefty’s revenue: that 
“ they had real'on to fear his Majefty’s own concur- 
“ rence, at lcaft his approbation, in this defign, 
“ (which, if not prevented, muft have proved fo per- 
“ nicious and fatal to the kingdom), for that, befides 
“ that the perfons principally engaged in it were of 
“ the neareft truft about the King and Queen, they 
“ had clear proof, that a paper had palled his Majef- 
“ ty’s perufal, in which were contained many fharp 
“ invedfives againft the Parliament; a defire that they 
“ might have the exercife of martial law, (the mention 
“ whereof was the moft unpopular and odious thing 
“ that could be imagined), and an offer of fervice to 
“ defend his Majefty’s perfon, which was an implica- 
“ tion as if it had been in danger : and that this paper 
“ lhould have been figned by all the officers of the 
“ army ; for their better encouragement wherein, the 
“ King himfelf had written a C. and an R. as a tefti- 
“ mony that he approved of it.” 

This difeourfe, fo methodically and confidently 
' averred. 
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averred, made a ftrange im^reffion (without referring 
themfelves till the evide/ce Ihould he produced) in 
the minds of moll men ; who believed, that fuch par¬ 
ticulars could never have been with that folemnity in¬ 
formed, if the proofs were not very clear ; and l'erved, 
not only to blaft whatfoever was moved on his Ma- 
jefty’s behalf, but to difcountenance what, till then, 
had been the moll popular motion that could be made, 
which was, the dilbanding both armies, and the Scots 
return into their own country. For the better ac- 
complifhment whereof, and as a teftimony of their sc ts u.i a 
brotherly affeeftions, the two Houles had frankly and f' t . , t ’ u ., r 
bountifully undertaken “ to give them a gratuity of 
“ three hundred thoufand pounds, over and above the 
“ twenty-five thoufand pounds the month, during the 
“ time that their ftay here fhould be neceflary.” 

After that ad!, the King might have been reafon- 
ably awaked from any extraordinary confidence in the 
loyalty, honour, or juft-ice, of both Iloufes. And 
■without doubt, when poficrity lhali recover the cou¬ 
rage, and confidence, and the old honour of the Eng- 
lifh nation, it will not with more indignation and 
blufhes contemplate any adlion of this fedirious and 
rebellious age, than that the Nobility and Gentry of 
England, who were not guilty of the treafon, fhould 
recompenfe an invafion from a foreign nation, with 
whatever eftablifhments they propofed in their own 
kingdom, and with a donative of three hundred thou- 
fand pounds, over and above all charges, out of the 
bowels of England; which will yet appear the more 
prodigious, when it fh2.ll be confidered, that not a 
fifth part of thofe who were acceffaries to that infa¬ 
mous prodigality were either favourers of their ends, 
or great well-wifhers to their nation. 


But 
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But very many gave themfelves leave, unfaithfully, 
to be abfent from thofe debates, when the wealth and 
honour of their country was to be tranfplanted into a 
ltrange land ; others looked upon it as a good pur- 
chafe, to be freed of the payment of fourl'core tliou- 
fand pounds the month, (which was the charge of 
both armies), by an entire fum of three hundred tliou- 
land pounds ; and fome plealed themfelves with an 
affurance, that the fcandal and unreafonablenefs of 
the fum would provoke the people to a hatred and 
revenge, and fo that the brotherhood would not be 
fupported, but deliroyed, by that extravagant bounty : 
yet thefe were only fhort ejaculations to pleafe tliem- 
l'elves for the time ; for many of thofe, who had no 
other reafon to confent to that vaft fum, but that they 
might be rid of them, were fo inflamed and tranfported 
with the tale of the plot, that they had then no mind 
to let them go; and had fo far fwallowed and digefted art 
alfurance that it was true, that they referved no diltin- 
guifhing or judging faculties, for the time when the 
evidence and proof fhould be prefented to them. 

After they had played with this plot, and given the 
Iloufe heats and colds, by applying parts of it to them 
upon emergent occafions, for the fpace of near three 
months ; and finding, that though it did them many 
notable fervices, in advancing their own reputations, 
and calumniating the King’s honour, yet, that it had 
not a through effect at Court for their preferment; 
they refolved to flrew all their ware, and to produce 
the whole evidence : for the perfecting w’hereof, they 
had “ a late mark of God’s great favour towards 
them, in his furnifliing them with evidence for the 
<s complete difeovery of the whole mifehief, from one 
f< that was a principal contriver of it.” 


We 
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'W e faid before, that lipon the firft motion in the 
Houfe of Commons, by^Mr. Pym, “ for a committee 
“ of examination, and for an add refs to the King, that 
• <c he would grant no paffes to any of his fervants to go 
“ beyond feas,” fome perfons, of near relation to his 
trull, immediately abfented themfelves; which were 
Mr. Peircy, and Mr. Jermyn. Now the latter of thefe, 
without interruption, tranfported himfelf into France ; 
but Mr. Peircy, delaying his journey upon fome occa- 
fions of his own, and concealing himfelf in fome ob« 
feure places in Sulfcx, near to his brother’s houfe, was 
at laft dil'covered ; and when lie endeavoured to have 
efcaped, was let upon by the country people, and with 
great difficulty, and not without fome hurt, got from 
them, and was not in fome months again heard of. 

It was generally believed afterwards, that finding 
the fea-ports fhut, and watches fet for his apprchcnlion 
in all thofe places, whereby the tranfporting himfelf 
into foreign parts w r as very difficult, he found means 
to return to London, and to put himfelf into his bro¬ 
ther’s protection ; where it is thought he was har¬ 
boured, till his hurt -was cured ; the Ariel nefs of the 
enquiry over; and till he had prepared that letter 
to his brother, the Earl of Northumberland, which 
ferved, as far as in him lay, to deffroy all his compa¬ 
nions, and furnifhed the committee with that which 
they called “ a double evidence for they had no 
fooner received that letter from the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, than they told the Houfe, “ they were now 
“ ready for a complete difeovery and thereupon pro¬ 
duced the evidence of Colonel Goring, and the letter 
from Mr. Peircy; both which agreed upon the rela¬ 
tion, “ of a meeting at Mr. Peircy’s chamber ; and of 
“ a difeourfe of the Parliament’s negleCt of the King’s, 

“ and 
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“ and favouring the Scottifh army; the taking an 
“ oath of fecrecy ; and fome other particularsall 
which had been pofitively denied, by thofe of them 
that were members of the Houfe of Commons, Mr : 1 
Wilmot, Mr. Afhburnham, and Mr. Pollard, upon 
their examinations upon oath. 

It will hardly be believed hereafter, (but that the 
effe&s of fuch impoftures have left fuch deep marks), 
that the evidence then given could, in fo grave and 
judging an affembly, as a high court of Parliament, 
till then, had always been, have brought the lead pre¬ 
judice upon the King; or, indeed, damage to any per- 
fon accufed: there being, in all the teftimonies pro¬ 
duced, fo little fhew of proof, of a real delign, or plot, 
to bring up the army (which was the chief matter al¬ 
leged) to awe the Parliament, that in truth it was very 
evident, there was no plot at all; only a free commu¬ 
nication between perfons (the major part whereof 
were of the Houfe) “ of the ill arts that were gene- 
“ rally ufed to corrupt the affections of the people ; 
“ and of fome expedient, whereby, in that fo public 
“ infection, the army” (in which they had all conft- 
derable command, two of them being General Offi¬ 
cers) “ might be preferved from being wrought upon 
“ and corruptedin which difcourfe, Colonel Goring 
liimfelf, as appeared by his own examination, only 
propofed wild and extravagant overtures, “ of bring- 
“ ing up the army, and furprifing the Tower ; which 
“ was, by all the reft, with manifeft diffike, rejected : 

“ that all this had paffed at one meeting, in w'hich, 

“ they who met were fo ill fatisfied in one another, 

“ that they never would come together again : that, 

“ w hen the bringing up the army to London was once 
“ talked of before the King, his Majefty would not 

“ hear 
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'^NJiear of it, but only defired, that their affections 
“ might be kept entire for his fervice, as far as was 
“ confiftent with the laws of the land, which were in 
f* danger to be invaded.” 

Yet, notwithftanding that all this appeared ; and 
that this was all that did appear, (beftdes a dilcourfe 
of a petition; for the petition itfelf they would not 
produce, figned with C. R. which is before fet down 
in terms), tiie fpecious, pofitivc narration of the whole 
by Mr. Pym, before the evidence was read ; the deny¬ 
ing what was now proved, and confelfed by themiclves, 
by Mr. Wilmot, Alhburnham, and Pollard, upon the 
former examination ; the flight of Mr. Jerrnyn, and 
Mr. Peircy, and forac others; the mention of fome 
claufes in the petition ligned with C. R.; and fome 
envious, dark glances, both in Mr. Goring's exami- 
•nation, and Mr. Peircy’s letter, at the King and Queen, 
as if they knew more than was exprefled, fo tranf- 
ported the hearers, (who made themfelves judges too), 
that, taking all that was faid, to be proved, they quick¬ 
ly voted, “ that there was a delign to bring up the 
“ army to force the Parliamentrefolved to accufe Mr. 
Jerrnyn and Mr. Peircy of high treafon ; committed 
the three members of the Iloufe of Commons to lcve- 
ral prifons, and put them from being members, that in 
their rooms they might bring in three more fit for 
their fervice, as they fhortlydid; gave Colonel Goring 
public thanks, “ for preferring the kingdom, and the 
t£ liberties of Parliament;” and filled the people with 
jealoufy for their fecurity, and with univerfal acclama¬ 
tions of their great wildom and vigilancy. So that 
this plot ferved to produce their firft proteftation ; 
to inflame the people againft the Earl of Strafford, 

vol. 1. re and 
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and in a degfee to compafs 'their ends upon that grecit 
perfon, as hath been before obferved; to procure the 
bill for the continuance of this Parliament, the foun¬ 
dation, or the fountain, of all the public calamities, to, 
hinder and crofs all overtures made for the revenue of 
the King, and to leflen the general reverence and duty 
to both their Majefties ; to continue the Scottifh 
army within the kingdom, and confequently to hin¬ 
der the King’s from being difbanded ; to incenfe both 
Houfes againft the Bifhops, as if the delign had been 
principally for their protection, (there being one wit- 
nefs who faid, “ he had been told, that the Clergy 
te would raife and pay one thoufand horfe, to be em- 
“ ployed againft the Parliament”), to blaft the reputa¬ 
tion of the Earl of Newcaftle, whofe zeal to his Ma- 
jefty’s fervice was moft remarkable, as if he had been 
to have commanded the army ; and laftly, to advance ■ 
their own credit and eftimation with the people, as if 
they were the only patriots, that intended the pre- 
fervation of religion, law, and liberty. 

And having made this ufe of it, (which is a fuffi- 
cient argument what opinion they had of their own evi¬ 
dence), they never proceeded againft any of the per- 
fons who were in their power, though they patiently 
attended and importuned a trial above a year after 
their accufation: for they well knew, there muft be 
then a more exaeft and ftrieft weighing of the proofs; 
and that the perfons accufed would not only vindi¬ 
cate themfelves from the afperfions which were laid 
upon them, but could recriminate upon the principal 
profecutors with fuch charges, as they would not fo 
cafily be freed from; and this was the reafon, that, 
even during the heat and noife of the accufation, 

they 
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\^ey received very civil bffices, vifits, and addrcfles, 
from the chief of thofe who were trufted with the 
profecution. 

The fending that letter of Mr. Peircy’s to the Houfe 
of Commons ; or rather, the procuring that letter to 
be writ, (in which fuch infinuations were made, to the 
prejudice of the King and Queen), was the firft vifiblc 
inftance of the defection of the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land from his Majefty’s fervice ; which wrought feve- 
ral ill effedts in the mitids of many: for, as the Earl 
then had the moft efteemed and unblemilhed reputa¬ 
tion, in court and country, of any perfon of his rank 
throughout the kingdom ; fo they who knew him 
well, difeerned, that the greatnefs of that reputation 
was but an eftedt of the lingular grace and favour 
fhewed to him by his Majefty; who, immediately 
itpon the death of his father, had taken this Earl (being 
then lefs than thirty years of age) into his immediate 
and eminent care; firft made him a Privy-Counfellor ; 
'then Knight of the Order of the Garter ; then (that 
he might fit him by degrees for the greateft truft and 
employments) fent him Admiral into the narrow feas, 
of a royal navy; and, after a fummer fpent in that 
exercife, made him Lord High Admiral of England ; 
and, to the very minute of which we fpeak, profecut- 
ed him with all manner and demonftration of refpedl 
and kindnefs; and (as I heard his Majefty himfelf 
fay) “ courted him as his miftrefs, and converfed 
tl with him as his friend, without the leaft interrup- 
“ tion or intermiflion of any poffible favour and kind- 
* c nefs.” And therefore many, who obferved this 
great Earl purchafe this oppqrtunity of differving the 
King, at the price of his brother’s honour, and of his 
own gratitude, concluded, that he had fome notable 

s e % temptation 
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temptation in confcience, and that the Court wy* 
much worfe than it was believed to be. 

The truth is, that after his brother’s being accufed 
of high treafon ; and then, upon his hurt in SulTex, 
coming directly to Northumberland-houfe to Ihelter 
himfclf; the Earl being in great trouble how to fend 
him away beyond the leas after his wound was cured, 
advifed with a confident friend then in power, whofe 
affection to him he doubted not, and who, innocently 
enough, brought Mr. Pym into the council, who 
over-witted them both, by frankly conferring, “ that 
“ Mr. Peircy fhould efcape into France,” which was 
all the care the Earl had; but then obliged him, 
“ firft to draw fuch a letter from him, as might by 
“ the party be applied as an evidence of the reality of 
“ the plot, after he was efcaped and in this manner 
the letter was procured: which made a killing quarrel 
between the two brothers ; and made the Earl more 
at the diipofal of thofe perfons whom he had trailed 
lb far, than he had been before. 

After the abl for the continuance of the Parlia¬ 
ment, the Houfe of Commons took much more upon 
them, in point of their privileges, than they had done; 
and more undervalued the concurrence of the Peers ; 
though that a6l neither added any thing to, nor ex¬ 
tended their jurifdiftion : which jurifdidtion the wif- 
dom of former times kept from being limited or de¬ 
fined, there being then no danger of excefs ; and it 
being much more agreeable to the nature of the fu- 
preinc court to have an unlimited jurifdidlion. But 
now that they could not be dilfolved without their 
own confent, (the apprehenfion and fear whereof had 
always before kept them within fome bounds of mo- 
defty), they called any power they pleafed to afl’ume 

to 
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do themfelves, “a. branch of their privilege and any 
oppoling or qucftioning that power, “ a breach of 
“ their privileges : which all men were bound to de- 
“ fend by their late proteftation ; and they were the 
“ only proper judges of their own privileges.” 

Hereupon, they called whom they pleafed Delin¬ 
quents ; received complaints of all kinds, and com¬ 
mitted to prifon whom they pleafed: which had been 
never done, nor attempted, before this Parliament; 
except in fome fuch apparent breach, as the arrefting 
a privileged perfon, or the like : and, as if theirs had 
fwallowed up all other privileges, of Peers, and the 
King himfelf, upon the Lords rejecting a Bill lent up 
to them, “to compel all perfons” (without diitindfion 
of quality, and without diftindtion of punifhment 
or proceeding, upon their reful'al) “ to take the late 
“ proteftation and two Lords of great credit (the 
Earl of Southampton, and the Lord Roberts) having 
refufed to take the lame; the Houfe of Commons, in 
•great fury, and with many exprellions of contempt, 
by a vote declared, “ that the proteftation made by 
“ them was fit to be taken by every perfon, that was 
“ well affedted in religion, and to the good of the 
“ commonwealth ; and therefore, that what perfon 
“ foever fhould not take the proteftation, was unfit to 
“ bear office in the church or commonwealth and 
directed farther, “ that that vote fhould be printed, 
“ and that the Knights and Burgeffes fliould fend 
“ down copies of it to the feveral places for which 
“ they ferved which was the moft unparalleled 
breach of privilege, and the higheft and moft inl’olent 
affront to the Lords, to the King, and to the juftice 
of the kingdom, and the moft deftrudfive to parlia¬ 
ments, that any age had been guilty of. And yet, 

s e 3 when 
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when fome of the Peers nobly refented it, on the be¬ 
half of the peerage, and the liberty of the fubjed, and 
prefled refolutely for reparation, means was found out 
to engage the King to interpofe his royal mediation 
with tliofe Lords, to the end they might quietly paf3 
by that public violation and indignity, without fur¬ 
ther infilling on it. 

All this time the two armies were continued at a 
vafl: charge, many men whifpering (but fo that it 
might be lpoken of) “ that the Scots would not retire 
“ till the bill again!! Epifcopacy was pafledW'here- 
upon the King fent them word, about the beginning 
of July, “ that he defired all fpeed might be ufed for 
<c the dilbanding both armies; for the better and 
“ more orderly doing whereof, he had conllituted the 
“ Earl of Holland General of his army,” (the Earl of 
Northumberland, by reafon of his indifpofition in 
health, or fome other reafon, having laid down his 
commiffion), “ and intended forthwith to fend him 
“ down thither : that his Majefty himfelf, according 
“ to a former refolution, and promife made to his fub- 
“ jeds of Scotland, meant to vifit that his native 
* ( kingdom, for the better perfeding the peace there ; 
“ and appointed the day (about fourteen days after) 
“ he refolved to begin his progrefs ; and therefore 
“ wilhed them, againfl: that time, to prepare and finilh 

any fuch ads, as they defired might receive his 
“ Majefty’s approbation, for the good of the king- 
,c dom, if there yet remained any thing to be alked of 
“ him.” Notwithftanding which meflage, they fpent 
mofi: of their time upon the bill for extirpation of 
Bifhops, Deans, and Chapters ; without either finilh- 
ing the ad of pacification between the two nations, or 
giving order for the dilbanding the army. 


It 
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It was wondered at by many, and lure was a great 
misfortune to the King, that he cliofe not rather at 
that time (though the bulinefs was only to difband) 
to conftitute the Earl of Efl'ex General of his army, 
than the Earl of Holland ; for (belides that it would 
have been an a£l of much more grace and fatisfadlion 
to the people, and to the foldiery) his Majefty having 
lately given him fo great an earneft of his truft, as the 
making him Chamberlain of his houfe, he ought in 
policy to have purfued that wnrk, by any fcafonable 
accumulation of favour, till he had made him his per- 
fedl creature ; which had been very eafy, if Ikilfully 
attempted : for his pride and ambition, which were 
not accompanied with any habit of ill nature, were 
very capable of obligations; and he had a faithfulnefs 
and conftancy in his nature, which had kept him al¬ 
ways religious in matter of trull: then, he was almoft 
a declared enemy to the Scottifh nation, and would 
have been very pundtual in all formalities and decen- 
dies, which had any relation to his Mailer’s honour, or 
the honour of the nation. In a word, he might have 
been impofed upon in his underftanding, but could 
not have been corrupted by hopes or fears of what the 
tw’o Houfes could have done to him; and was then 
more the idol of the people, than in truth the idolater 
of them. 

Whereas, by making the Earl of Holland General, 
his Majefty much difobliged the other, who expedled 
it, and to whom it had been in a manner offered ; and 
made him apprehend fome diftruft in the King to¬ 
wards him ; and that his former favour in his office 
had been conferred on him, rather becaufe no man 
elfe had been able to bear the envy of difplacing the 
Earl of Pembroke, than that his own merit and fervice 
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was valued. Beiides, the Earl of Holland, upon whotyi 
he conferred that honour, had formerly dilappoint 4 d 
him, and often incurred his difpleafure, and wore 
fome marks of it; and was of no other intereft or re¬ 
putation with the party which could do mifehief, than 
as a perfon obnoxious to them, in the mifexecuting 
his great and terrible office of Chief Juftice in Eyre, 
by which he had vexed and oppreSSed moft counties 
in England, and the moft confiderable perfons in thofe 
counties; and in other particulars; that they knew 
he durft not offend them, and- would purchafe their 
protedfion and good opinion at any price : as it fell 
out ; for within few days after the King was gone 
through that army, in his way to Scotland, the Earl 
wrote a letter, which was communicated to both 
Houfes, in which he myftically exprefled “ fome new 
“ defign to have been let on foot for corrupting the 
“ army for wliich there was never after the leaft 
colour given ; but ferved then to heighten the old 
jealoufies, and to befpeak a mifunderftanding fof 
whatsoever Should be propofed on his Majefty’s be¬ 
half during his abfence. 

Men now believed, that they would be very for¬ 
ward in difmiffing the Scottifh army, and difbanding 
the other, which coft the kingdom fo vaft a fum of 
money every month ; and they had already voted a 
brotherly affiftance to the Scots of three hundred 
thoufand pounds, for the Service they had performed; 
and an a<ft was already prepared for the railing the 
fum : but they had yet no mind to part with their 
beloved brethren. 

The Commiffioners who treated with the Scots had 
agreed, “ that the King Should be prefent in his Par- 
“ liament in Edinburgh, by Such a day in July, to 

“ pafs 
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pafs the aft for pacification between the two king- 
^doms, and fach other afts as his Parliament there 
“ fhould propofe to him and his Majefty prepared 
to begin his progrefs, foon enough to be in Scotland 
by the time ; and they refolved on all fides, “ that 
“ the one army fhould be drawn out of the kingdom, 
“ and the other totally difbandcd, before the King 
“ fhould arrive in the northern parts, for many rea- 
“ fons.” As they had loft all confidence in the af- 
feftions of the Englifh army, fo there were many 
jcaloufies arifen among the Scots, both in their army, 
and amongft their greateft counfcllors : notvvithftand- 
ing all which, inftead of making hafte to the dilband- 
ing, they publifhcd much jealoufy and diftathfaftion 
to remain with them of the Court; “ there were fome 
“ evil counfellors ftill about the King, who obftruft- 
“ ed many gracious afts, which would otherwile flow 
“ from his goodncfs and bounty towards his people; 

' “ and made ill imprefiions in him of the Parliament 
•“ itielf, and its proceedings.” 

Their defign was to remove the Duke of Richmond 
from the King, both becaufe they had a mind to have 
his office of Warden of the Cinque-Ports from him, 
that it might be conferred on the Earl of Warwick; 
and as he was almoft the only man of great quality 
and confideration about the King, who did not in the 
leaft degree ftoop, or make court to them, but crofted 
them boldly in the Houfe ; and all other ways pur- 
fued his Mafter’s fcrvice witli his utmoft vigour and 
intentnefs of mind : they could not charge him with 
any thing like a crime, and therefore only intended 
by fome vote to brand him, and make him odious •, 
by which they prefumed, they fhould at laft make 
him willing to ranfom himfelf by quitting that office : 
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for which there was fome underhand treaty, by per- 
fons who were folicitous to prevent farther inconve¬ 
niences ; and, as they found any thing like to fucceed 
in that, they flackened or advanced their difeourfe of 
evil counfellors. 

One day they were very warm upon the argument, 
and had a purpofe to have named him diredlly, which 
they had hitherto forborne to do, when Mr. Hyde 
flood up, and faid, “ He did really believe that there 
“ yet remained fome evil counfellors, who did much 
te harm about the King ; and that it would be much 
“ better to name them, than to amufe the Houfe fa 
<£ often with the general mention of them, as if we 
“ were afraid to name themhe propofed, “ that there 
“ might be a day appointed, on which, upon due 
“ refleflions upon thofe who had been moft notorious 
<{ in doing mifehief to the public, we might moft 
“ probably find, who they were who trod ft ill in the 
“ fame paths, and might name them accordingly; 
“ and that for his part, if a day were appointed for' 
“ that difeovery, he would be ready to name one, 
<c who, by all the marks we could judge by, and by 
“ his former courfe of life, might very reafonably be 
“ believed to be an evil counfellor.” 

They were exceedingly apprehenfive that he meant 
the Marquis of Hamilton, (who, for the reafons afore- 
faid, was very dear to them), and thenceforward, 
though they defifted not from profecuting the Duke, 
till at laft they had compelled him to quit the Cinque- 
Ports to the Earl of Warwick, they no more urged 
the difeovery of evil counfellors. And all the fami¬ 
liar friends of Mr. Hyde were importuned to move 
him, ts not to endeavour to do any prejudice to the 
“ Marquis of Hamilton and even the King himfelf 
> was 
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was prevailed with to fend to him to that purpofe: fo 
inchiftrious was that people to preferve tliofe whom 
for private ends they defired to preferve, as well as to 
deftroy thofe who they defired fhould be deftroyed. 

When every body expedfed that nothing fhould be sir Edward 
mentioned in the Houfe but the difpatch of the treaty bdi'f'^ex- 
of the pacification, by the Commiffioners of both 
fides; which was the only obftrudfion to the difeharge 
of the armies, and which could be done in two days, of Com- 
if they purfued it; they called in a morning “ for commuted. 
“ the bill” (that had fo long before been brought in 
by Sir Edward Deering) “ for the extirpation of Epi- 
“ fcopacy,” and gave it a fecond reading ; and re- 
folved, “ that it fhould be committed to a committee 
“ of the whole Houfe, and that it fhould be proceed- 
<c ed upon the next morning.” It was a very long 
debate the next morning, after the Speaker had left 
the chair, who fhould be in the chair for the com¬ 
mittee ; they who wifhed well to the bill having re- 
folved “ to put Mr. Hyde into the chair, that he 
“ might not give them trouble by frequent fpeaking, 

,c and fo too much obftrutfl the expediting the bill 
they who were againfl the bill preffed and called 
loud to Mr. Crew to be in the’ chair ; but in conclu- 
fton, Mr. Hyde was commanded to the chair ; they 
who were enemies to the bill being divided in opinion, 
many believing, that he would obftru< 5 l the bill more 
in that place, than if he remained at liberty; and they 
found it to be true. 

The firft day the committee fate full feven hours, 
and determined, “ that every day, as foon as the 
“ Houfe was refumed, the chairman fhould report the 
“ feveral votes of that day to the Houfe, which 
“ fhould determine them before it rofe;” which was 

. without 
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without any precedent, and very prejudicial to the 
grave tranfadlion of the bufinefs : for, befides that it 
was a prejudging the Houfe in its judgment, who, 
upon report of the committee, fhould have regard to 
the whole bill in the amendments made by them, 
which they were precluded from, by having confirm¬ 
ed the feveral days’ votes ; it was fo late every day 
before the Houfe was refumed, (the Speaker com¬ 
monly leaving the chair about nine of the clock, and 
never refuming it till four in the afternoon), that it 
was very thin; they only, who profecuted the bill 
with impatience, remaining in the Houfe, and the 
others, who abhorred it, growing weary of fo tirefome 
an attendance, left the Houfe at dinner-time, and af¬ 
terwards followed their pleafures : fo that the Lord 
Falkland was wont to fay, “ that they who hated 
“ bifhops, hated them worfe than the devil; and that 
“ they who loved them, did not love them fo well as 
“ their dinner.” 

However, the chairman gave fome flop to tlieir 
hafte ; for, befides that at the end of his report every 
day to the Houfe, before the Houfe put the queftion 
for the concurrence in the votes, he always enlarged 
himfelf againft every one of them, and fo fpent them 
much time; when they were in the heat and paffion 
of the debate, they oftentimes were entangled in their 
queftions ; fo that when he reported to the Houfe the 
work of the day, he did frequently report two or 
three votes direbfly contrary to each other, which, in 
the heat of their debate, they had unawares run into. 
And after near twenty days fpent in that manner, they 
found themfelves very little advanced towards a con- 
clufion, and that they muft review all that they had 
4 one; and the King being refolved to begin his jour¬ 
ney 
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ney for Scotland, they were forced to difcontinue The k 111 
their beloved bill, and let it reft; Sir Arthur Halle-' a d ^ d ' 
rig declaring in the Houfe, “ that he would never 
tc hereafter put an enemy into the chair nor had 
they ever after the courage to relume the confidera- 
tion of the bill, till after the war was entered into. 

The time being come, within two or three days, 
(according to his former declaration), for the King’s 
journey into Scotland, the Iioufe of Commons thought 
it time to lay alide their difputes upon the Church, 
which every day grew more involved, and to intend 
the perfecting the aCt of pacification, and the order 
for difbanding ; both which were thought neceifary 
to be difpatched, before his Majefty fhould begin his 
progrefs ; and might have been long fince done. On 
a hidden, the Houfe of Commons grew into a per¬ 
plexed debate, concerning the King’s journey into 
Scotland, (which had been long before known, and 
folemnly promifed by his Majefty to the Commifi- 
ftoners of Scotland; where preparation was made for 
his reception, and the Parliament fummoned there 
accordingly), and exprefled many dark and doubtful 
apprehenfions of his fafety; not without feme glances, 

“ that if his Majefty were once with his army, he 
“ might poftibly enter upon new counfcls, before he 
“ confented to difband it;” and in the end concluded, 

“ to defire the Lords to join with them in a requeft 
« to the King, to defer his journey into Scotland, till 
“ the aCl of pacification was palled, the armies dif- 
“ banded, and till fuch other a<fts were prepared, as 
“ fhould be thought neceifary for the good of the 
u kingdom ;” without mentioning any time, againft 
which thofe things fhould be ready: which, though it 
was an unreafonable requeft, yet, moft men having no 

• mind 
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mind the King fhould go into Scotland, it wa3 con- 
fented to by both Houfes; and thereupon an addrefs 
was made to his Majefty to that purpofe : who re¬ 
turned his anfwer, “ that he was forry, the Houfes, 
<c having had fo long notice of his intentions for that 
“ journey, (which could not but appear very reafona- 
“ ble to them), had negledted to prepare all fuch 
“ things, as were neceflary to be difpatched by him 
“ before he went ; that, though his prefence in Scot- 
“ land was depended upon by fuch a day, and the dif- 
“ appointment might beget fome prejudice to him, 
“ yet, he was content to fatisfy their defires fo far, as 
“ to defer his journey for fourteen days; within which 
“ time they might make all things ready that were of 
“ importance, and beyond which time it would not be 
u poffible for him to make any flay.” 

This time being gotten, they proceeded but flowly 
in the directions for difbanding, (though the Earl of 
Holland was gone down to the army), or in the act of 
the pacification ; but continued their mention “ of 
“ fears and jealoufies of the peace of the kingdom ; 

of an invafion from foreign parts ; and an infurrec- 
<c tion of the Papifts in England; againftall which, they 
“ faid, there was not yet fufficient provifion, by the 
“ laws and conftitution of the kingdom.” And there¬ 
fore one day, Sir Arthur Haflerig (who, as was faid 
before, was ufed by that party, like the dove out of 
the ark, to try what footing there was) preferred a 
bill “ for the fettling the militia of the kingdom, both 
“ by fea and land, in fuch perfons as they fhould no- 
“ minate;” with all thofe powers and jurifdidtions, 
which have been lince granted to the Earl of EfTex, 
or Sir Thomas Fairfax, by land, or to the Earl of 
Warwick, by fea. There were in the bill no names, 

* but 
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but blanks to receive them, when the matter fhould 
be pafled; though men were allured, that the Earl of 
Effex was their confident by land, and the Earl of 
Northumberland by fea : and yet the inclination to 
the Earl of Warwick would have begot fome diftur- 
bance, if the matter had come then to be preffed. 

When the title of this bill was read, it gave l'o gc- Th< :. Kolil 
neral an offence to the Houfe, that it Teemed inclined John lc - 
to throw it out, without fuffering it to be read ; not 
without fome reproach to the perfon that brought it 
in, “ as a matter of (edition till Mr. Saint-John, 
the King’s Solicitor, rofc up, and fpoke to it; and 
(having, in truth, himfelf drawn the bill) faid, “ he 
“ thought that paflion and diflike very unfcafonable, 

“ before the bill was read ; that it was the higheft 
tf privilege of every member, that he might propofe 
“ any law, or make any motion, which, in his con- 
“ fcience, he thought advantageous for the kingdom, 

“ or the place for which he ferved. As for the mat- 
ter, which by the title that bill feemed to compre- 
“ hend, he was of opinion, that fomewhat was necef- 
«* fary to be done in it; for he was fure, that fuch 
“ power, as might be necefl’ary for the fecurity of the 
“ kingdom, over the militia, was not yet by law veiled 
“ in any perfon; or in the Crown itfelf: that they had 
“ lately by their votes blafted and condemned the 
“ power of Lords Lieutenants, and their Deputies, 

“ which had been long exercifed, and fubmitted to by 
the people ; that, lince that was determined, it was 
<f neceffary to fubftitute fuch in their room, as might 
“ be able to fupprefs any infurredtion, or refxft any 
“ invafion : and therefore, that it was fit to hear the 
" bill read; and if any fitting expedient was propofed 
in it to that purpofe, to embrace it; otherwife, to 

» “ think 
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“ think of a better. For the nomination of perfons, 
“ it would not be feafonable to fpeak of it, till the 
“ power and jurifdidlion were firft fettled and con- 
“ ftituted; and then, if it feemed too great for any 
“ fubjedl, it might be devolved upon the Crown ; 
“ which yet was not fufficiently pofiefled of a legal 
“ power to the purpofes aforefaid.” 

Upon this difeourfe, by a perfon of the King’s 
fworn Council, the bill was read ; but with fo univer- 
fal a diflike, that it was never called upon the fecond 
time, but flept, till long after the matter of it was di- 
gefted in ordinances. 

The peremptory day again drawing very near, for 
the King’s journey into Scotland, and very little done 
towards the public, fince the time they had prevailed 
with his Majefty to fufpend it, on a Saturday in the 
afternoon (the progrefs being to begin on Monday) 
they again fell into violent pallion againft the King’s 
going into Scotland: the which they thought of fo 
great importance to be hindered, that they refolved' 
(and prevailed with the Lords to do the like) to lit 
the next day, being Sunday ; which had fcarce ever 
before been known, fince the firiT inftitution of Par¬ 
liaments ; and which they thought fit to excufe by a 
fhort declaration, that the people might not be there¬ 
by encouraged to profane the Sabbath. 

When they found the King conftant to his former 
refolution, and that all they could allege could pre¬ 
vail no farther with him, than, whereas he intended 
to go on Monday after dinner, to flay till Tuefday 
morning, they very earneftly propofed, “ that he 
“ would leave a commiflion with fome perfons, to 
“ pafs fuch a£ts as Ihould be prepared and pafs both 
“ Houfes in his abfence ; and to make a Cijlos Rrgni, 

' “ to 
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“ to fupply the place of Government till his return 
with many other extravagancies, which themfelves 
underftood not. But when they found that no Inch 
commiflion could be legally granted, to confent to 
any a£ls that were not confented to by both Houfes 
at the date of the commiflion ; and that both the 
perfon and the power of a Cnjtos Regni would be duly 
weighed, and would take up much confuleration, if 
the King were walling to fatisfy them; they w'ere con¬ 
tented with a commiflion to the Earl of EflTex, of 
Lieutenant-General on that fide Trent: which his 
Majefty having granted; and confirmed the aft ofTiiraOnf 
pacification between the two kingdoms, (which in hcm^'ii" 
great hafte was tranfafted in both Houfes, as if it had 
been only matter of form), he took his journey from his J‘ m,,lc r 
London towards Scotland toward the middle of Au- Scotland, 
guff, leaving both Houfes fitting at Weftminfter. 

The unexpected paflion and importunity to hinder 
his Majefty’s journey into Scotland was not well un- 
derftood ; and the lefs, for that the governing party 
was divided upon it : fome of them, wdth trouble 
equal to what they had at any time exprefled, infill¬ 
ing upon his not going ; others alleging, “ that his 
“ Majefty was fo far engaged in it, that he could not 
“ in honour recede from it whilft the Scottilh 
Commiffioners, who were often appealed and referred 
to in the debate, anfwered fo myfterioufly, as argued 
rather a conveniencv, and expectation of the journey 
itfelf, than any neceffity in point of time. Neither 
was the ground of his Majefty’s fo pofitive and unal¬ 
terable refolution of going thither, fufficiently clear 
to ftanders by; who thought he might have tranfaft- 
ed the bufinefs of that kingdom (where he could not 
reafonably expeft any great reverence to his perfon) 
vol. i. f f better 
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better at a diftance ; and that his prefence might be 
more necefiary in this. 

But, as his Majefty’s impatiency to fee both ar¬ 
mies difbanded, and this kingdom freed from the in- 
vafion, (both which he heartily defired), and his defire 
to refrefh himfelf, from the vexation which the two 
Houfes, or one of them, or fome in one of them, 
daily gave him ; hurried him to that expedition, 
without well weighing and preparing how to comport 
himfelf through it: fo, no doubt, that oppolition, and 
inftance againft it (betides the continued defire they 
had to remove the King from any fixed rcfolution) 
was defigned partly, to procure an excufe for the hafty 
pafiing the bill of pacification ; which they had pur- 
pofely retarded (forefeeing there 'were many particu¬ 
lars in it, that, if weighed, would never have been 
confented to) till they might be fo ftraitened in time, 
that whofoever objedted againft what was offered, 
might feem to hinder the difbanding, and to ne- 
ceftitate the King’s longer ftay : but principally they 
hoped, that his Majefty, rather than defer his jour¬ 
ney, on which he was refolved, would confent to any 
unreafonable qualifying fuch perfons whom they 
lhould name, with power in his abfence ; and more¬ 
over probably there was fome real jealoufy of the 
Scots at that time, and between the Scottifh commif- 
fioners themfelves, (as was conceived by fome), by 
reafon of great addreffes made to the King by the Earl 
of Rothes, the principal and governing perfon of that 
nation, and fome infinuation of favour from his Ma¬ 
jefty to him; fo that they did in earned: defire to 
put off that journey, for fear of difturbance there. 

The truth is, the King was well fatisfied with the 
promifes made to him by that Earl; who defired to 

live 
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live in this Court, and was to have been fhortly made 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and was in hope to 
marry a great and wealthy lady : and it is certain, the 
King expected, by his help and intereft, to have found 
fuch a party in Scotland, as would have been more 
tender of his honour than they after exprelled them- 
felves; and did always impute the failing thereof to 
the abfence of that Earl, who being fick at the King’s 
going from London, within fix weeks after died. But 
others believed, he had been fo far guilty of what had 
been done amifs, that he would neither have been 
able nor willing to preferve the foundation of that 
power, which might hardly have forgotten by what 
means it had been opprefled. 

I mull not omit here, the difbanding another army, The infh 
about the fame time ; the circumftances whereof were iu, , ,u<-<7 " 
very remarkable, and the caule of much trouble that ,llls 
enfued. The King perceiving that he was not now 
like to have any ule of the new army in Ireland ; at 
leaf! not that ule for which it was railed, (which was, 
to have vifited Scotland), and finding often mention, 
envioufly and malicioufly, made of that army in the 
Houfe of Commons; and having from thence (by the 
advice of the Committee for Ireland) received home 
addreffes for that purpofe ; refolved to dilband them; 
and, to that end, fignified his pleafure to the Lords 
Juftices of Ireland, and to the Earl of Ormond, his 
Lieutenant-General of that army; directing withal 
(according to the laft advice he had received from 
the Earl of Strafford) “ that any officers of the army 

ffiould have free leave to tranfport what men they 
“ could get of that army, for the fervice of any prince 
“ in amity with this Crown and fhortly after, upon 
the earned: defire of Don Alonfo de Cardenas, ambaf- 

f f % fador 
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fador from the King of Spain, his Majefty confented, 
that four thoufand foldiers of tliat army fhould be 
tranfported for the fervice of that King into Flanders; 
at the fame time permitting as many as defired the 
fame, to be tranfported for the fervice of the French 
King. This was no fooner known, but the Houle of 
Commons interpofed, with their accuftomed confi¬ 
dence and difiemper, ‘ c to befeech his Majefty to re- 
“ voke that licence and, by impertinent and flight 
reafons, boldly urged and infilled on, as they did in 
every thing elfe, prevailed with the King “ to inhibit 
“ the tranfporting any of thofe foldiers out of that 
“ kingdom, for the fervice of any prince whatfoever.” 

Many were of opinion that this activity in a bufi- 
nefs of which they had not the leall connufance, pro¬ 
ceeded from the inftigation of the ambalfador of the 
French King; who was very converlant with the 
principal perfons of that faction, and no doubt fo¬ 
mented thofe humours out of which the public cala¬ 
mities were bred ; and fome faid boldly, and one or 
two have fince affirmed it, as upon their knowledge, 
“ that Mr. Pym received five thoufand pound from 
“ that French minifier, to hinder that fupply to 
“ Spain.” Others believed, that it proceeded only 
from that proud and petulant fpirit which poffefled 
them, to leffen the reputation of the King ; and to let 
the King of Spain and all other Princes fee the power 
they had, to oppofe and crofs his refolutions in the 
moft pure ads of fovereignty. But I believe, though 
there might be a mixture of both the other reafons, 
the principal motive that induced them to that inter- 
pofition, was the advice and defire of the Committee 
from the Parliament of Ireland, whofe counfel was 
entirely followed in whatfoever concerned that king¬ 
dom ; 
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dom ; and who, no doubt, might 1 ave fome profpeft: 
of the rebellion that fhortly .after broke out, which 
could hardly have taken effect, if that body of men 
had been removed out of the kingdom, according to 
the King’s direction. But of that more in its place. 

As foon as the King begun his journey for Scot¬ 
land, all orders, and what ell'e was neceflary, were 
difpatched for the dilbanding; and a refolution taken, 
“ to fend a committee of Lords and Commons to at- 
<c tend his Majefty (that is, to be a fpy upon him) in 
“ Scotland, and to be prefent when the aft of paci- 
“ fication fhould be tranfafted in that Parliament, 
£c and to preferve the good intercourfe and corre- 
“ fpondence which was begun between the two na- 
“ tions but in truth, to lay the fccne how the next 
year fliould be fpent; and to befpeak new laws for 
this kingdom, by the copies of what fhould be con- 
fented to for that. 

In this errand two Lords, and four of the Com¬ 
mons, were appointed to go ; but for the two Lords, 
the Lord Howard of Efcrick ferved the turn ; who 
was ready to be governed by Mr. Fiennes, and Mr. 
Hambden, who, together with Sir William Armyn, 
made up the committee. Which being difpatched, 
they thought it time to breathe a little, and to vi/it 
their countries, for whom they had done fucli notable 
fervice : and fo, towards the latter end of Auguft 
(having firft conftituted a committee to fit during the 
recefs for the difpatch of any important occurrences, 
and qualifying them with power they could not de¬ 
pute ; fuch a committee, and fuch a qualification, 
having never before been heard of in Parliaments) 
both Houfes adjourned themfelves till the middle of 
Oftober following, by which time they prefumed the 

f f 3 King 
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King would be returned from Scotland ; having, 
from the time that they were firft convened, which 
was about nine months, (longer time than ever Parlia¬ 
ments had before continued together in one fellion), 
betides all the extraordinary acts of blood and power, 
procured the King’s aflent to thefe following import¬ 
er bepn-'ant laws; by fome of which, the kingdom might 
p.'uiiaiiicn'e have received ample benefit and advantage. 

An an ior “ A bill for triennial Parliaments:” wdiich took up 

f if nnial . 1 

a long debate ; there being many claufes, in cafe the 
Crown fhould omit the fending out of writs, deroga¬ 
tory to majefty, and letting the reins too loofe to the 
people : yet, fincc it was evident, that great incon¬ 
veniences had befallen the kingdom by the long in¬ 
termillion of thole conventions ; and that that inter- 
million could not have happened, if there had not 
been lbme ncglcft of what had been fettled by former 
laws; therefore there was fome colour of reafon for 
thofe claufes, by which the Crown could in no cafe 
fuller, but hv its own default. At laft it found an 
eafy pallage through both Houfes ; and by his Ma- 
jefty (who was fatisfied that fuch a frequency of 
meeting with his people, as once in three years, might 
be more convenient than prejudicial to his lervice ; 
and believed, that, by his confenting to this aft, the 
proceedings in the Parliament would be more mode¬ 
rate) it had a favourable reception, and was enafted 
by him the next day after it had palled both Houfes. 

“ An aft for the taking away the High Commiffion 
“ Courtwhich comprehended much more than was 
iniflton° m "generally intended. That jurildiftion was erefted by 
Couu; a p-atute in the firft year of Queen Elizabeth, inftead 
of a larger power which had been exercifed under the 
Pope's authority, then abolilhed; and, whilft it was 

exer^ 
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cxercifed with moderation, was an excellent means to 
vindicate and preierve the dignity and peace of the 
Church : though, from the beginning, it was mur¬ 
mured againft by the non-conformable party of the 
kingdom. 

But of late, it cannot be denied, that, by the great 
power of fome Biihops at Court, it had much over¬ 
flowed the banka which fhoukl have contained it; 
not only in meddling with things that in truth were 
not properly within their connuiance ; but extending 
their lcntences and judgments, in matters tryable be¬ 
fore them, beyond that degree that was juftifiable ; 
and grew to have fo great a contempt of the common 
law, and the profefibrs of it, (which was a fatal un- 
fkilfulnels in the Bifhops, who could never have buf¬ 
fered whilft the common law had been preferved), 
that prohibitions from the fupreme courts of law, 
which have, and muft have, the fuperintendency over 
all inferior courts, were not only negledtcd, but the 
judges reprehended for granting them, (which with¬ 
out perjury they could not deny), and the lawyers 
difcountenanced for moving for them, (which they 
were obliged in duty to do) ; fo that thereby the 
Clergy made almoft a whole profeflion, if not their 
enemies, yet very undevoted to them. 

Then, it was grown from an ecclcfiaftical court, 
for the reformation of manners, to a court of reve¬ 
nue, and impofed great fines upon thofe who w r ere 
culpable before them ; fometimes above the degree of 
the offence, had the jurifdiction of fining been un- 
queftionable : which it was not. Which courfe of 
fining was much more frequent, and the fines heavier, 
after the King had granted all that revenue (wliat- 
foever it fhould prove to e) to be employed for the 
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reparation of St. Paul's Church ; which, though it 
were a glorious work, and worthy the piety of thofe 
who advanced it, and the greatnefs of his mind who 
principally intended it, made the grievance the hea¬ 
vier. 

By thefe means (beftdes the conflux and influence 
of that part of the Clergy then in town, which had 
formerly been obnoxious, and fupprefled by the Bi- 
fhops: which I do not mention as any piece of their 
exorbitancy; for I do not know that ever any inno¬ 
cent Clergyman Suffered by any eccleflaftical cenfure ; 
though, it may be, the guilty were more feverely pro¬ 
ceeded again!!, and with lefs politic circumftances, 
than the nature of that time required) that court had 
very few friends; and having many enemies, the pro- 
pofition for aboliihing it was eafily hearkened to ; of 
which the violent party readily taking notice, they 
who prepared the bill inferted claufes, that not only 
took away the High Commiflion Court, which was 
intended, but, upon the matter, the whole eccle¬ 
flaftical jurildidlion ; and, under pretence of reform¬ 
ing the great abufes by the oath ex officio , and ex- 
communication, deftroved and cancelled all coercive 
power whatfoever in thofe courts, which was never 
intended: yet, in that hurry, it made a progrefs 
through both Houfes, and attended the royal aflfent. 
But, when his Majefty underftood the extent thereof, 
and how far the body of the bill exceeded the title ; 
and that, inftead of reformation, it was opening a 
door to the moll Scandalous offences, and leaving 
adultery and inceft as unpunishable, as any other a£ts 
of good fellowlhip ; he made a paufe in the confent- 
ing to it, till both Houles might review whether the 
remedy were proportionable to the difeafe. 


Imme- 
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Immediately the fire was kindled againft the Bi¬ 
fhops, as the only obftacles to any reformation j with 
fome paffionate infinuations, “ that, fince they op- 
“ pofed a due regulation of their power, there would 
“ be no way but to cut them off root and branch.” 

And thereupon fome Bifhops themfelves were again 
made inftruments ; and others, who pretended to take 
care of the Church, perfuaded the King, “ for the 
“ Bifhops’ fake, to confirm that billwhilft the dc- 
figners were much pleafed to find that logic prevail ; 
little doubting, but when they had taken away their 
jurifdidlion in the Church, by that bill, and their 
dignity in the State, by removing them out of the 
Houfe of Peers, they fliould find it no hard matter to 
abolifh their names and titles out of the kingdom ; and 
to enjoy the goodly land and revenues, which could 
only make the reformation perfedl and complete. And 
in this manner that law was enabled. 

“ A bill for taking away the Star-Chamber Court.” An (ox 
The progrefs of which bill was this. The exorbi- awa"- K ihc 
tances of this court had been fuch (as hath been^^ bei 
before touched) that there were very few perfons of CouIt » 
quality who had not fuffered, or been perplexed, by 
the weight or fear of thofe cenfures and judgments. 

For, having extended their jurifdidtion from riots, 
perjury, and the moft notorious mifdemeanors, to an 
aflerting all proclamations, and orders of State; to the 
vindicating illegal commilfions, and grants of mono¬ 
polies, (all which were the chief ground-works of their 
late proceedings), no man could hope to be longer 
free from the inquifition of that court, than he re- 
folved to fubmit to thofe, and the like extraordinary 
courfes. And therefore there was an entire incli¬ 
nation to limit and regulate the proceedings of that 

court; 
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court : to which purpofe, a bill 'was brought in, and 
twice read, and, according to cuftom, committed. 
It being returned after by the committee, and the 
amendments read ; it was fuddenly fuggefted, (by a 
perfon not at all inclined to confufion, or to the vio¬ 
lent party that intended that confufion), “ that the 
“ remedies provided by that bill were not proportion- 
“ able to the difeafes ; that the ufurpations of that 
“ court were not lefs in the forms of their proceed- 
“ ings, than in the matter upon which they procced- 
“ ed ; infomuch that the courfe of the court (which 
“ is the rule of their judging) was l'o much corrupted, 
“ that the grievance was as much thereby, in thofe 
“ cafes of which they had a proper connufance, as it 
“ was by their excels in holding pleas of that, in 
“ which, in truth, they had no jurildicftion : and 
“ therefore he conceived, the proper and moll natural 
“ cure for that mifchief would be, utterly to abolifh 
“ that court, which it was very difficult, if not im- 
“ poffible, to regulate ; and, in place thereof, to ereft 
“ and ellabliffi fuch a jurifdi£lion as might be thought 
“ necelfary.” Hereupon, the fame bill was re-com¬ 
mitted, with direction, “ fo far to alter the frame of 
“ it, as might lerve utterly to take away and abolifh 
“ that courtwhich was accordingly done; and 
again brought to the Houfe, and engrofled, and fent 
up to the Lords. So that important bill was never 
read but once in the Houfe of Commons, and was 
never committed ; which, I believe, was never before 
heard of in Parliament. 

It could not meet with any oppofition in the Houfe 
of Peers: all who had been judges there having their 
feveral judgments hanging like meteors over their 
heads ; and the reft, being either grieved, or frighted 

by 
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by it: and fo, being brought to his Majefty, received 
his royal aflent. 

Thus fell that high court, a great branch of the 
prerogative ; having rather been extended and con¬ 
firmed, than founded, by the ftatute of the tenth year 
of King Henry the Seventh : for, no doubt, it had 
both a being and a jurifdiftion before that time, 
though vulgarly it received date from thence ; and, 
whilft it was gravely and moderately governed, was 
an excellent expedient to preferve the dignity of the 
King, the honour of his council, and the peace and 
fecurity of the kingdom. But the taking it away 
was an a6f very popular; which, it may be, was not 
then more politic, than the reviving it may be thought 
hereafter, when the prefent diftempers fhall be ex¬ 
pired. 

“ An for the certainty of the meets, bounds. An aft for 
“ and limits of all the forefts in England which ty of meets, 

was a great benefit and eafe to the people; who hadanThmit* 
been fo immoderately vexed by the Juftice in Eyre’s ° n ° ri;ll<i 
feat, (exercifed with great rigour by the Earl of Hol¬ 
land, and revived by Mr. Noy, when he was Attorney 
General), that few men could allure themfelves their 
eftates and houfes might not be brought within the 
jurifdi&ion of fome foreft ; the which if they were, it 
coft them great fines; and therefore, to eafe them of 
their future fears, the King departed with his own 
unqueftionable right (which would, a year before, 
have been purchafed at the price of at Icaft two hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds) without any murmur. 

“ An a6t, that no Clerk of the Market of his Ma- An aa > ,i - 

mittng the 

“ ieftv’s Houfe fhould execute his office in any part office of 

J ’ . , , .... r . Clerk of the 

“ of the kingdom, but only within the verge of the Market of 
“ Court: and the execution of that office granted to J h e ',) y ^ a ' 

“ Mayors Hou(e ; 
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“ Mayors and Bailiffs of towns corporate ; and to 
“ the Lords of liberties and franchifes, and to their 
“ Deputies.” By which, the people through England 
were freed from many petty vexations and extortions, 
which the deputies and agents for that office (who 
commonly farmed the perquifites of it, within feveral 
limits) exercifed over them. And let no man fay, 
that this was but an adt of juftice, for the redrefs of 
vilible mifdemeanors which his own officers were 
guilty of; and that his Majefty parted with nothing 
of profit to himfclf, by that adt : for the mifdemean¬ 
ors of any office may be prevented, and punifhed, 
and redreffed, without the taking away, or fuppreff- 
ing, the office itfelf; which is an inftance of power, 
and prerogative. And the other was ufed as an argu¬ 
ment heretofore (which few men have fince approved) 
for the palling away moft of the old rents of the 
Crown, “ that they yielded little profit to the Crown, 
“ being always fwallowed by the many officers incum- 
“ bent upon that fervice without confidering, that 
even thofe many officers are of the effentlal honour 
and greatnefs of princes. But, as that computation 
was very erroneous in point of thrift, fo it is much 
more fcandal ous in point of power; and he, that 
thinks the King gives away nothing that is worth the 
keeping, when he fuffers an office, which keeps and 
maintains many officers, to be abolifhed and taken 
away, does not confider, that fo much of his train is 
abated, and that he is lefs fpoken of, and confe- 
quently lefs efteemed, in thofe places where that power 
formerly extended ; nor obferves, how private men 
value themfelves upon thofe leffer franchifes and roy¬ 
alties, which efpecially keep up the power, diftinftion, 
and degrees of men. 


“ An 
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“ An aft for the prevention of vexatious proceed-An an for 
,c mgs touching«%he order or Knighthood : by vcxaums 
which, to expiate the trefpaffes whicli had been lately , p n r ^ < 'mI C h- 
committed by the rigorous circumftances of proceed- or * 
ing upon that claim, the King parted with, and re- ^ ni ^ llt ' 
leafed to his people, a right and duty, as unqueftion- 
ablv due to him by the law, as any fervicc he can lay 
claim to ; and fuch, as the fubjedt received the dii- 
charge of it, as a lingular beiftfit and advantage. 

“ An adt for the free making^falt-petre and gun-An for 
“ powder within the kingdom which was a part of 
the prerogative; and not only conliderable, as it re- 
drained that precious and dangerous commodity from i HUV<ltr 

1 . ° . J v. 'thin the 

vulgar hands ; but, as in truth it brought a con'ider- kingdom j 

able revenue to the Crown ; and more to thofe, whom 

the Crown gratified and obliged by that licence. The 

pretence for this exemption was, “ the unjuffifiable 

“ proceedings of thofe (or of inferior perlons quali- 

“ fied by them) who had been truded in that em- 

tc ploymentby whom, it cannot be denied, fpan'y 

men differed : but the true reafon was, that thereby 

they might bt. fure to have in readinefs a good dock 

in that commodity, againd the time their occafions 

fhould call upon them. 

c ‘An. a<d againd divers encroachments and op-An n't 
** preflions in the Stannery Courts the logic of 
which afl extended itfelf to all inferior courts, and^‘^ s h ' and 
manner of proceedings throughout the kingdom ; <’pp£‘ on!l 
though the full meafure of that benefit feemed to bes«mn«y 
poured out upon the two counties of Cornwall and 
Devonfhire ; the people whereof had been lo much 
.oppreffed by the jurifdidfion of that court, (fupport- 
ed and extended with great paflion and fury by the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Warden of thofe Stan- 

neries). 
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neries), that both prohibitions, and Habeas Corpus’s 
from the King’s Bench, had beenlfffobeyed and neg¬ 
lected ; not without fome perfonal affront, and re¬ 
proach to all the Judges of that court: and therefore, 
it could not but be great cafe of heart to thofe parts, 
to be freed from the exorbitancy of that opprelfion. 

“ An aCt, whereby ^11 the proceedings in the bu- 
“ finefs of Ship-mone^were adjudged void, and dif- 
“ annulled ; and the^udgmenfs, enrollments, and 
“ entries thereupo^, vacated and cancelled which 
(how juft and neceftary foeverj was a frank departure 
from a right, vindicated by a judgment in the Ex¬ 
chequer-Chamber, before all the Judges in England ; 
and therefore deferred a juft acknowledgment; be- 
fides that, fome claufes in that ftatute afl'ert the fub- 
jedl’s liberty and property, beyond what was done by 
the Petition of Right; which needed an additional 
eftablifhment. 

Phefe aCls of Parliament, finifhed and enaCted in 
thie^me we fpeak of; befides the quitting the long 
ufed right of laying impofitions upon foreign trade, 
in the preamble of the bill for tonnage and pound¬ 
age ; and befides that fatal bill for the continuance 
of this Parliament; will be acknowledged, by an in- 
corrupted pofterity, to be everlafting monuments of 
the King’s princely and fatherly affeCtion to his peo¬ 
ple ; and fuch an obligation of repofe and truft from 
his Majefty in the hearts of his fubjeCls, that no ex- 
preffions of piety, duty, and confidence, from them, 
could have been more than a fufficient return on their 
parts : which, how they performed, is to follow in the 
next place. 


THE END OF THE THIKD BOOK, 




